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15 TO 30 23^ Y8 EARLIER. 

Mm EABLT FBOUnC TOMATO. 



HOVEY & CO. 

Have the pleasure of agidn offeriog genuine seeds, raised expressly for us, of this new 
and valuable variety, which has proved the past year to be from 

15 to 30 Days earlier than any Tomato. 

Of the qualities and characteristics of the Eeyes il is unnecessary to speak. It has 
been extensively grown throughout the United States, and wherever a fair trial has been 
made it has borne out the recommendation given by us. Numerous testimonials and 
quantities of letters have been received, stating that it was the earliest and most valuable 
Tomato for market It would be easy to fill pages with the opinions of cultivators, but 
we have only space for the following : — 

From Peter Henderson^ Jersey City. 

Keyes' Tomato will give you a world wide reputation, for in Europe, where in most 
parts it can only be ripened in artificial heat, this ripening at a lower temperature will do 
awa^ with the necessity. One merit that I had not before observed is, that tvtry flovotr ads 
frmtf which is by no means the case with any other variety I have seen. Still I do not 
think, from what I have seen, that it will ripen its general crop more than fifteen days 
earlier than the New York Early Smooth. Its claims to earliness really astonished me 
beyond* any thing I had before seen : in fact I know no case where we have made such an 
immense ** jump forward" in earliness as you have done with the Keyes' Prolific Tomato. 
From all I have seen I am still more impressed with its great vUue. — Juiy 8, 1867. 

From J. S. Sewall^ St. Pauly Minnesota. 

** As there seem to be many newspaper correspondents who say the Keyes' Tomato is 
little or no earlier than others, I will give mv testimony to the effect that with me thip 
summer it was at least a monih earlier than the Tilden, which was the only other sort i 
had, and was from the first ripened fruit of that sort last year, (1866.) The season and 
circumstances were unfavorable to earliness, — ^the Keyes beginning to ripen*about th 
lOtb of August, and the Tilden in September, but has not even yet (October 8) ripened 
freely." 

From Dr. E. Ware Sylvester^ Lyons. 

I planted my Keyes' Tomato seed when the Tilden were an inch high ; both varieties, 
with four others, were grown in the same hotbed — all were planted out the same day, in 
adjoining rows, and were all treated exactly alike. The result was, the Keyes was a 
week ahead of Tilden, and 10 to 15 days earlier than the other varieteis, and were very 
fine in quality, and full medium size. 
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From the Gardener f Chronicle (Englnvd.) 

A trial was made of Tomatoes in the Royal Horticultural Society's Garden atChiswick, 
iB 1^* ** Keves' Tomato, early, vary productive, aod altogether a fir^ cUut variety ; 
Tilden, rather late, and not prolific." 

From the American Agriculturist^ January^ 1868. 

A subscriber, in Meadville, Pa., gives the following remarkable statement: — ^^ Planted 
four kinds, and weighed the whole product of each plant ; the result was as fdlows : 
Tilden, 2i lbs.. Smooth Red,2i lbs.; Early York, 6J lbs.; Keyes', 10 lbs. per plant! 
The seeds were sown at the same time, and treated alike. Comparing the Keyes' and 
the Yorks, the Keyes is a smoother, more handsome Tomato, ana less inclined to rot 
The first ripe Tomatoes were from the Yorks and Reds. The Keyes* were a few days 
later ; iJda has been due to richer ioil and tnore shade. But once begun, they ripen up their 
whole crop in abotd four treeib, yielding more per plant in the JlrH two toedb than either 
of the others ; a valuable Tomato, especially for high latitudes and cool seasons." 

From D. Landreth ^ Sonj Philadelphia. 

<• We think it a vixVABLB acquisition ; but it was an error to claim for it tJtaiVf days 
in advance of the £xtra Early. It may be a week, and that is enough to give it 
value."— Ti/ft^ritfl 4, 1867. 

From the Prairie Farmer. 

Mr. Reihl, of Alton, 111., ** prefers the Keyeis' Early for market, finds it earlier than the 
Tilden, or Brill's, and much more productive." — Jluf(tui 10. 

. 

• . From the American Agriculturist. 

" Chas. Downing, as well as cultivators near New York, finds it at least 10 days 
earlier than any other variety. Even this is a great advance."— (iSlep<em&er.) 

From Judge John King^ Dubuque^ Iowa. 

^ It is decidedly the finest fruit of the kind, yet raised. It is not only 15 to 20 da^ 
earUer^ but better flavored, an acquisition beyond dispute." — DeeembeTf 1867. 

We have had another year's trial of the Keyes', and the first ripe froit was gathered 
July 4. The first Tilden, August 8. The seeds were sown at the same time, and 
treated alike. 

Dealers supplied on liberal Term^. Single pa>ckets^ sealed^ 25 cents. 
The Trade supplied by the 100 or 1000. 

Address, 

HOVEY & CO., 

IHPORTBRB AHD DBAIiBRS IH SBEDS, 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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E. WHITELEY, 

61 CHARLESTOWN STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 

Horticultural Engineer, 

MANUFACTURES FOUR SIZBS 

HOT-WATER BOILERS, 

TO SET IN BRICK, OR PORTABLE, WITH M, 16. i8 AND 20 INCH 

FIRE GRATES; 

AUo, DOUBX^ or TWIK BOIL1IB8. 

GreenVvouses, ConsetNatories and D^eWings &tted up 

^\t\i Hot-Yrater 

HEATXNG APPARATUS, 

With tbb VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in BOILERS and PIPES, &c. 

BoUere of sufficient power to warm from 100 to 5000 feet of Pipe from one fire. 

Extra-Btrong Doors and Trames and Bars Ibr Fluesy &o. 

Reference of the highest gr&de, with lUastrated Circulars, can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the manufacturer. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

May. 

Choice Oollections of Flower Seeds for 1868. 

SENT BY MAIL, POST PAID. 

For the convenience of purchasers, who are not familiar with the various kinds of 
floweis, or who prefer not to select for themselves, we ofier the following Collections or 
AssortmentB all of our own selection; they are composed of the most esteemed and 
popalar varieties, such as are really showy and best calculated for ornamental effect gen- 
erally. The smaller collections, as the names of some of the species mentioned mdi- 
cate, consist of very choice first class flowers. 

All the collectioos will be forwarded to any part of the couatry by mail, post paid, on 
receipt of the amount annexed to each, viz. : — 

COLLECTION 

Na 1. 20 varieties of the most showy and favorite Annuals, ... - $1.00 
No. 2l 10 varieties of extra fine Annuals, including choice French Asters, mixed ; 
splendid Camellia Balsams, mixed ; extra Double (German Stocks ; se- 
lect large Pansies, extra fine Petunias, dtc, ..... 1.00 
Na 3. 20 varieties of fine Biennial and hardy Perennial Herbaceous Plants, - 1.00 
No. 4. 20 packets of choice and new Annuals and Perennials, .... 2.00 
No. 5. 50 varieties of the most popular Annuals, .---.. 2.00 
No. 6. 100 varieties of Annual, biennial and Perennial Flowers, including many 

which are new and choice varieties, • - ... 5.00 

No. 7. 15 varieties of choice Seeds, suitable for greenhouse and parlor culture, 

including choice Calceolaria, Cineraria, Chinese Primrose, Geranium, &c. 3.00 

HOVEY & CO., 

* 53 North Marxit Street, Boston. 
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HOVEY $t GO'S 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 



OF 




ttllHras J^ters, 



FOR THE -A.UTUMN" OF 1867, 

IS NOW HEADY, 



CONTAINIIIG 



AN ELEGANT COLORED PLlTE 

AVD 

SEVERAL ENGRAVINGS. 

WITH COMPLETE DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE CULTIVATOR, AND ALL THE INFOR- 
MATION NEEDFUL TO THE AMATEUR, FOR THE SUCCESSFUL 
• OROFTH OF HARDY AND TENDER BULBS ; 

WITH ACCURATE DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE VARIETIES ENUMERATED IN 

THE CATALOGUES. 

HaUed free to all applicanto Mi the receipt of 10 cents. 

Adpress: 

HOVET ft CO. 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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THE CZAR VIOLET. 

A :>.;:vv and very large and beautiful 

VARIETY OP THE VIOLET; 

With single flowers of the deepest blue and possessing unusual vigor and hardiness. 

The leaves are large, and the flowers are borne on ?ery long footstalks (five to six 
inches in lengthl and are nearly twice as large and much sweeter than the old. Russian 
violet. It is so nardy that it commences blooming in September and continues flowering 
until May, even during the frost and under the snow. The Gardener's Chronicle says, 
thaf in point of size and vigor it eclipses all that have preceded it.'' Mr. Graham, the 
originator of the variety, writes us that ^ it is in great demand among the Flower dealers 
in Covent Garden Market, and that he has made heaps of money with it." It has been 
awarded numerous flrst'Class certificates* Our plants have been in flower since last Sep- 
tember, and the few seeds we now oflTer were raised from the original plants obtained 
of Mr. Graham. Fresh Seeds, of the growth of 1867, 50 cents per packet 

HOVEY & CO., 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 

Grape Vines for Vineries. 

HOVEY & CO., 

Offer for sale one of the largest and most complete collections of Foreign Grapes 
in the country, embracing every popular variety of merit, all raised from eyes from 
our own bearing vines, and true to name, as follows : — 

Black Han&bnrgh, Canadian Chief, 

Black Hamburgh, Wilmot's No. 16, Muscat de Sarbelle, 

Black Hamburgh, Wilmot's, Muscat Madeira, 

Victoria, Muscat St Laurent, 

Mill Hill Hamburgh, Purple Sweet Water, 

White Fronti^nan, Champion Hamburgh, 

Grizzly Fntroignan, Muscat of Alexandria, 

Black Frontignan, Tottenham Park Muscat, 

Chasselas of Fontainbleau, Macready's I^rly White, 
Black Prince, . Zinfindal, 

Lombardy White Nice, 

West's St. Peters, Reigne de Nice, 

Gros Bleu, Syrian, 

Barbarossa, White Tokay, 

Muscat Blanc Hatif, Golden Hamburgh, 

Bowker, Pope Hamburgh, 

Trentham Black, Austrian Muscat. 

Muscat Hamburgh, Prolific Sweetwater, 

Bowaod Muscat, Caillaba, 

Royal Muscadine, Richmond Villa, 

Chaptal. Trebbiana, 

Lady Downes. Marchioness of Hastings, 

Moranct, Canon Hall Muscat. 
. Decandolle, 

Fine strong vines, one and two years old, in pots, ready for immediate planting. 
Prices on application. 

Address 

HOVEY & CO. 

53 Nortb Market Street; Boston. 
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100,000 Grape Vines, 

HOVET & CO. 

OFFER TO THE TRADE A FINE STOCK OF ALL THE LEADING VARI- 
ETIES OF 





FKIRCIPALI.T 



lona, Israella, Allen's Hybrid, Adirondac, 
Framingham, Diana, Ore veiling, Rogers 15, 
Delaware, Concord, Rebecca, Ac. 

The Vines are strong and well rooted, and are growing in the open ground. All will 
be sold at liberal prices by the handred. 

ALSO, 

3000 FOREIGN GMPES, FOR GRAPERIES, 

Comprising upwards of 50 of the Finest Varieties ; stnHig, healthy plants, grown from 

eyes in pots, and well rooted. 

Address, 

HOYEY & CO. 
No. 53 North Market Street, Boston. 



FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

■ * 

HOVEY & CO. 

WVTtE THE MrrENTlON' OF CULTIVATORS AND PLAITFERS TO 

THEIR EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 

PEAR TREES, (Dwarf and Standard,) 

GRAPE VINES, 

FRUIX XRIXS9 of various kinds, 

ORNAMENTAIi TREES, 
SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS, 

COMPRISING ALL THE FINEST VARIETIES. 

Our stock of Pears includes many large and handsome specimens, 3 to 7 yeais old, 
ready for immediate bearing. 
Oar Descriptive Catalogue will be sent to all applicants on the receipt of ten cents. 

Address HOVEY & CO., 

53 North Market Street, BosTOff* 
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JITANTED, AGENTS, 

$75 to $200 per IKonth, everywherOi Male and Female, 

To introdace the GEKXTINE IMPROVED COMMON BENBE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This machine wiU stitch, hem, fell, tuck, qaUt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. 

Price only $18. Fully warranted for hve years. We will pay f 1,000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
" £laBtic Lock Stitch." Evety second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
palled apart without tearing it We pay agents from $75 to fSOO per month and expenses, 
or a commission from which twice that amoant can be made. Address 

SEGOniB A CO., Plttsborglif Pa., or Boston, Blats. 

CAUTION. — Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming off worthless cast-iron 
machines, under the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really prac- 
tical cheap machine manufactured; 



DREW'S NEW DWARF PEA. 

The Greatest Aeqnisitioii yet made to this Superior Vegetable! 

HOVEY &r CO. 

Have the pleasure of offering the entire stock of tins Pel, raised by Mr. Bates, the 

originator, and warranted true. 

It has proved one of the most valuable introductions of last vear. It grows only 
one foot high, branching profusely, and forming an erect, dense bush. The pea is of the 
largest site, of a bluish tinge, slightly shrivelled, and as sweet and delicious aa the Cham- 
pion of England, without the Umek skin of that vaiiety ; medium ; early. It is very 
productive, and a most valuable and extra fine pea. A single row, planted one foot apart, 
will fill the row a foot wideiuid one foot high. Price $1 per qnart. 

LANDSCAPE AND ORNAMENTAL GARDENINO. 

ROBERT M0RRI8 COPELAND, 

Author of ** Country Life^" 

Farnislies Plans fbr Laylng-Out Villages, Parks, Oemeteries, Oountry 
I Plaoes, Farms, UnderdraiHing, Irrigation, Iso. 

Refers to John M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Prof. W. B. Rogers, Boston, Mass ; 
I Rnfus Waterman^ Providence, R. I. ; Francis 6. Shaw, Staten bland, N. Y. ; R. S. 

Fields, Princeton. N. J. 

OFFICE, 40 BARRISTERS HALL, 

COUBT SQUABE, BOSTOK. 
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CHOICE AND RARE PLANTS 

PALMS, Y\JCCJAS, AGATES, &c., 8tc. 

& CO. 




Offer for 'sale fine specimens of the following beaatiful Plants : — 

liATANIA BORBONICA (7^ Bowrhon Palm), various sizes, 
CHAM^ROPS HUMILIS (Ihn Palm\ 
CORYPHA AUSTRALIS (Jugtralian Palm), 
CHAM^ROPS FORTUNI (Cfdneie Paim), . 

This beantifnl Palm is nearly hardy. 
COCOS CORONATA (Cocoanut Palm), 
BONAPARTEA JUNCEA— fine plants, 
FOURCROYA GIGANTEA " 
PA ND ANUS VARIEGATAS, beautiful striped foliage, 
AGAVE AMERICANA (Century Planf), of various sizes, 
YUCCA ALOEFOLIA VARIEGATA^magnificent foliage, 
MARANTA ZEBRIN A— superb large, striped foliage, 
MUSA ROSACEiEA (Banana\ very large foliage. 

All these plants are admirably adapted for the decoration of the lawn and flower gar- 
den in summer. 
With a large collection of New and Rare Plants, — 

Beautiful TREE and other FERNS, LYCOPODS, dLc. 

12 fine varieties of CALADIUMS, of all sizes. 

Address, HOVEY & CO. 

53 NORTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 
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ABUTILON VEXILtARIUM. 

(ABUTILON MESOPOTAMICUM.) 

A splendid novelty, having all the delicate growth and neat habit of the Fuchsia, and 
wreaths of small drooping flowers, an inch or more long, with a scarlet calyx, goldea 
yellow petals, and perfectly black stamens ; very striking, efiective and beautiful. A 
specimen plant, well grown, exhibited at one of the Royal Horticultural Society's Exhi- 
bitions last year, was pronounced the most beautiftil object imaginable, possessing all 
the delicacy and novelty of the elegant Tropeolnra tricolorum so diflScult to grow. As a 
plant for pot culture in the greenhouse it can hardly be surpassed, and for the open border 
in summer, or for vases, or rockwork it is invaluable, blooming freely the whole summer. 

Young plants 75 centB each ; $6 per dozen. 

HOVEY & CO. 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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THE PROGRESS OF HORTICULTURE. 

The record of the year is-eneouraging in all the departmeuts 
of horticulture. While there has been no prominent subject 
of general discussion, tliere has still been a deep and encour- 
aging interest manifested throughout the country, particularly 
in grape culture and fruit growing. These have been more 
especially discussed by the numerous publications upon the 
culture of the grape, and the manufacture of wine, and 
throughout the West, where the season has been highly^ 
favorable, gi:ape growing is attiacting universal a^tentioa^ 
In fruit culture generally renewed interest has been i^wakened 
by the Eleventh Bieiyiial Meeting of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society at St. Louis, which was very fully attended by the 
prominent cultivators of the West, and the exhibition of 
grapes, as well aa other fruits, was fully equal to the expecta- 
tions of the members. 

The meeting was a most favorable opportunity for the 

western cultivators to cen«ult together, and m^ke a record of' 

horticultural progress in that fertile regioji of tlie country.. 

, A great deal has been done in the introduction of fruity, and 

all the numerous varieties of grape are now in course of 

culture. Large numbers of tliese were on exhit)itioa» and an 

•opportunity afforded eastern members to form some estimate 

of their value. The apple, it was tliought, did not receive 

80 much attention ae it should have done, but a. reference to 

; previous meetiqgs will show, we think, that it was not from 

aay want of ap{M:eciation of its merits, bt^t mtb^r to tlie 

limited time allowed the meeting. 

The Great ]l9iXposition of Parip, and tiie reported dieplaya ^af 
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fine plants have attracted universal attention, and created u 
great interest in fine foliaged plants, annuals, coniferous trees 
and otlier things which made up the splendid exhibitions. 
We see by receirt English papers that the successful exhibitors, 
who were awarded the five "grand prizes," were Messrs. 
Yilmorin, Yeitch, Lniden and Chantin, and the Societe de 
Secours Mutuels de Maraschers de Paris. The effect of these 
exhibitions will affect somewhat our own cultivators ; for the 
great number of Americans present could not well witness 
such displays without retaining sometiiing of their grand 
effect, and the consequent desire to see them introduced at 
home. We have, from time to time, given accounts of the 
various exhibitions, and we trust they have not only been 
read with much intei*est, but that they have imparted much 
information in relation to new plants. 

The progress of the year has therefore not been inconsid- 
erable, and we hope the industrial resources of our country, 
now recuperating from the depression caused by the events 
of the few past years, will be so great that ample means and 
time will be afforded to those who have the taste, to devote 
renewed attention to every department of rural art. 

Our summary of the season is as follows : — 

January was a cold month, without any very great extremes 
of temperature. It commenced with the thermometer at 20^, 
but fell to 8*^ on the 4th. The 6th it was 30**, and from that 
period to the 15th it varied from 10*" to IS**. The 16th it 
was zero, succeeded by the great snow storm of the 17th, 
when about two feet fell in a few hours. The 19th it was 
zero, the 20th 2? below, with another snow storm, which 
continued to the 21st, with the temperature at 80^. It was 
then cold again until the 26th, when a light rain fell, and the 
thermometer was 36°, the highest of the month. On tho 
30ih the temperature fell to 2° below, and on the 31st to 3° 
below zero. 

February was milder, and the first thawy day was on the 
1st, the thermometer 40°. This continued, with fog and 
light rain, to the 6th, when it was cooler. The 8th was 
warm again, and a heavy rain, with the temperature at 50°, 
carried off the «oow very fast. On the 11th the temperature 
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fell to 2^, but it was rainjand snowj again, and the snow was 
about gone on the 17th. A week of cooler weather followed, 
with snow, and the month closed with moderate weather for 
the season. 

The mouth of March was cold again. It opened rainj, but 
the 8d was cold, with six inches of snow on the 4th. The 
temperature ranged from 25** to 83** for a we^k or more, and 
the 17th brought another six or eight inches of snow, with 
cool weather on the 18th and 19th. The close of the month 
was fine and cool, the highest temperature at sunrise was 40^. 

April opened cool and rainy, the temperature 86^, and it 
continued cool, with frosts, up to the 20th. A shower on the 
20lh, with a temperature of 40°, was the warmest day. The 
remainder of the month was cool, with frost. Tliere are but 
few years in which the thermometer did not range higher. 

The 1st day of May was warmer, but it immediately became 
cooler, with heavy frost on the 4th and 5th. It was then 
warmer, with rain, and fair and cloudy, for a week or more. 
From the 18th to the 25th it was cool again, and the first 
really warm day was the 26th, when the thermometer reached 
75® at noon, which brought trees into bloom. The closing 
week was warmer, with frequent showers. 

The month of June commenced warm, and the temperature 
75*'. The 8d was rainy. The 6th warm, and the 7th 
warmer, with the thermometer at 89**. It was then quite 
cool up to the 11th ; then warmer, with the temperature at 
80*" on the 16th. A week of showery weatlier succeeded, 
when it was quite cool for the season. The 20th was warm 
again, with the temperature at 85*". 

The first really warm day was on the 4th July, when the 
temperature reached 92**, the warmest day biit one of the 
month. For a week the average was about 70'', with showers, 
and this contiiuied until the 17th, when the temperature 
reached 80**. This, however, was but brief, as it was quite 
cool and rainy, with the temperature as low as 65**, arid 
easterly wind. Tlie 24th the temperature was 95®; tlie 
warmest day of the season, and the 25th, 90®. On the 30th 
only 66*. 

August was showery and rainy, and not very warm. 6a 
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the 4tli the temperature was 80^, and ou the 9th, 85^. The 
14th and 15th, 85^, with an abundance of rain. The warm- 
est day was the 18th, with the thermometer at 86^. It was 
then cool and showery, to the end of the month. 

The month of September opened warm, with continued 
light rams and sliowers ; but on the 8th it became cool again, 
and at sunrise, on the 12th, the temperature was at the very 
low point of 42^, with frost in some places. The 15th it was 
the same, but on the 17th it was warm again, and so con- 
tinued to the 23d. A sudden change brought the tempera- 
ture to 82^, with white frost on the 24tli, and though the 
29th was warm tlie closing week was qoile cool. 

October commenced milder, and appeared more like Sep- 
teinber. The 8tli, |ioweTer, was a cool morning, with a very 
slight frost; another week of seasonable weather followed, 
and then a slight frost on the 15th, After this the gardens, 
where not too low or exposed, appeared as fresh as in August, 
and on tli^ 19th the temperature was 80"^, and the 20th, 70"". 
But Oil the 23d a sharp and cutting frost, with the tempera- 
ture at 26°, killed every tender plant. Tlie last week was 
warm, with heavy rains. 

The montli of November opened with a few warm days, 
without frost, but on the 7th the temperature fell to 20°. 
A few warm days followed, and another frosty week set in 
with a light shower on the 17th. After this tlie month was 
decidedly winterish, the last three or four days only being 
even warm, the highest temperature being 45°. 

December 1st was a winterish day, with the thermometer 
at 12°. Continued cool weather succeeded, and on the 9th 
tlie mercury indicated 1° below zero. From that up to this 
period, (the 17th,) the weather has been more severe than 
usual, and witli four or five inches of snow on tlie 13th, to 
stop all out-door work. Tlie year closes quite cold. 

This summary, compared with last year, shows a very great 
clifference in the two^ and to the cultivator has a lesson of 
0ome importance. Th€^ winter of 1866 and 1867 was not 
severe, but the average cold low, and the quantity of sDow very 
great The lowest teipperature, as noted above, was 3° below 
2ero. The extremes were few, just the opposite of the winter 
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of 1865 and 1866, when ttie extremes were great, and very 
little snow. No very warm days can be noted, either for the 
winter, spring, or summer ; only four or fire days indicated a 
temperature exceeding 90^. 

This record, if ottr observations are correct, gives us a cool 
winter, and cool, rather wet spring ; a cool and wet summer, 
and a cool but drier autumn. Probably few years have been 
80 uniformly moist, or so uniformly cool. The early cold 
weather stopped all gardening operations from two to four 
weeks before the usual timeu 

The results of the fruit crop, as afiected by the season, may 
be characterized as follows t — Apples were a much better crop 
than usual, and less afibcted by insects. Pears w%re rather 
more than an average crop, but owing to the wet weather 
many sorts cracked badly, and in some instances rotted on 
the trees. Peaches were abundant, but iudiffisrent in quality. 
Grapes were almost a total failure in New England, mildewing 
badly, though they were hever better in the Wert. Straw- 
berries were more abundant than usual, and other small frnits 
plentiful and good. With the single exception of grapes, 
perhaps the whole fruit crop was better than the average of 
years, and as regards the garden crops generally — with the 
exception of squashes and melons, and a few tilings which 
require heat — tliey have yielded abundantly, and the market 
has been well supplied, and prices very much less than usual. 

HOBTICULTURE. 

The failure of the grape crop has naturally iustitute<]^ 
inquiries as to the cause, and although it is admitted that it 
has been from the late spring, and cold and wet summer, the 
question arises if we may not secure a fair crop under such cir- 
cumstances, which are likely to recur again. Thus the West — 
which last year suffered as the East has this — have a plentiful 
supply this year, never better, leven the Catawba being quito 
free from rot. This fact shows conclusively that moisture in 
excess is fatal to the grape crop, and knowing this, it will 
be the main objoct of the cultivator to guard against it. We 
cannot combat with the season, but we can and should pursue 
such a course of culture, as will not aggravate its effects. 
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The lesson taught by this is, that we should avoid every thing 
in grape culture which has a tendency to maintain an excess 
of moisture around the roots. Deep trenching and high 
manuring must be discarded, except in thin and elevated lo- 
calities, and an abundant drainage supplied, which will carry 
off as quickly as possible the surplus water. Sites should be 
^elected which have a gentle slope to carry away the surface 
water, before it can find its way through and saturate the 
earth ; coarse materials and sandy soil should be used when 
the ground is flat; and all precautions taken to keep the soil 
warm and dry. The roots will then have energy and vitality 
enough to throw off the mildew, wiiich attack only weak veg- 
etation, as we see it attacks the Delaware and weaker growing 
sorts first. As to vineyards, to be sure of success, they should 
be on side hills, as they are in the Pleasant Valley region, 
where the grapes, wherever shown, have carried off the prizes 
this year. 

Mr. J. F.^C. Hyde, who had a splendid crop of Hartford 
ProMfics and Concords last year, had a total failure this ; as 
his soil is sandy and the situation dry, we were greatly sur- 
prised. Upon discussing the failure with us, he stated that 
he was an advocate of clean culture and frequent stirring the 
surface soil ; but he feared he had over done the work, as the 
continued disturbance of the soil, not only prevented the 
water from the frequent rains running off rapidly, but actu- 
ally contributed to absorb it and carry it down to the roots, 
keeping them continually moist. We are of his opinion, and 
OKcept in very dry seasons would keep the cultivator out of 
the vineyard. 

Much information has been gained in i*egard to the 'new 
grapes. The lona has failed to ripen in the East, and only 
in good positions in the West. We fear it is too late, only for 
favored localities. Israella has done better, but it is not and 
never will be the early grape claimed by Dr. Grant. Ives's 
Seedling increases in favor as a wine grape. Adirondac is 
early and excellent. The Concord still continues to be the 
grape of ^' the million," and has done better in all places than 
any other grape. 

There seems to be quite a piisunderstanding about tlie 
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'^^ Salem" grape. Many claim that it is the same as Rogers' 
No. 22, but if we understand Mr. Rogers, he sajs it is not 
22, but an entirely new sort. We copy his own letter to the 
Country Gentleman, September 12 : — 

^' It was offered for sale the first time last spring. * * I 
would here state that before sending out the Salem, there was 
a spurious black sort cultivated by some, and sold for the 
Salem, under No. 22, as I was informed by parties who 
fruited it. " 

This can mean noUiiug more than this, that^ the Salem is a 
new sort, and not No. 22. We know nothing of its quality 
and never saw it, but if it possesses any excellence, those who 
wish to purchase, should not buy ^^a spurious black sort 
called No. 22." 

The Main gi*ape of Concord, N. H., has created quite a 
sensation among Eastern grape grower^ ; by some it is said to 
be the Concord, but on what evidence we do not know. 
Mr. Main had the grapes ripe Aug. 27, and on exhibition in 
Providence, Sept. 8, three weeks before any Concords were 
ripe even at Boston, and we have seen tlie best of evidence 
to show that it is not the Conqord. We hope it will have a 
fair trial before cultivators denounce it as identical with a 
grape two to three Veeks later. It is not at all impossible 
that two softs of vines may look alike, and be quite differ- 
ent; this is the case with the Hartford Prolific ai)d Framing- 
ham, two similar but distinct grapes. 

The strawberry continues to have additions to the list, 
but whetlier valuable or not is yet undecided. At the meet- 
ing of the American Pomological Society at St. Louis, in 
September, there was a sharp debate about strawberries. 
Mr. Heaver of Cincinnati said the Jucunda was ^' about as 
good as a turnip, and he thought it an imposition." Mr. 
Quinette of Missouri said he had seen the Agriculturist 
extensively, ^^and it was everywli^:*e inferior." These com- 
ments concur with our own observation ; a poorer, more infe- 
rior looking strawberry than the Agriculturist has never been 
sent out. It is worthless as a market berry, and tasteless and 
dirty looking for tl)e table. The Jucunda looks better, but it * 
will be consigned to the rejected list with fifty other foreign 
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sorts, entirely useless. No new strawberry of decided im- 
provement has been introduced. The Rippawam is, we think, 
the Rivers' Eliza ; certainly the two cannot be distinguished if 
mixed together. 

We have little to record in regard to the pear. No new 
sorts of high character have been brought forward. Gen. 
Todleben has improved with the size of the tree, and bids 
fair to be a good early winter sort. Of the pears not gen- 
erally tested, the Beurre Superfin has proved a great acquisi- 
tion. It was remarkably fine this year. Our pomological 
record will give ail that is new about pears. 

We ought not to omit here some notice of Nyce's mode 
of fruit preserving. Having tested it thoroughly this year, 
we can say that hereafter, winter pears, with one or two 
exceptions, will be of little value where the autumn sorts can 
be kept. We are now eating Seckel, Sheldon, Beurre 
Superfin, Doyenne ^^x Gomice^ Marie Louise, Louise Bonne 
and others, just as fresh and fine as in October, and they can 
be preserved all the.winfer. What use then to try to grow 
the Beurre Langelier, Glout Morceau,*and Easter Beurre, the 
only three winter kinds that will keep ? Glout Morceau is 
good enough but hard to get: We fully believe that when it 
is generally known how finely pears can be kept, we shall 
dispense witili all of the' winter varieties, except the Hovey, 
which can be preserved till June. The Cincinnati Horticult- 
ural Society did not over-estimate the importance of Nyce's 
system. It is an indispensable addition to every large fruit 
garden. President Wilder alluded to it in his address, but 
lie liad only spoken from what he had heard. He has now 
liad practical evidence of its value, by storing his favorite 
Beurre d'Anjou in the fruit house, and will have the pleasure 
of eating them all winter. 

FLOBiCULTDRe. 

We can add but little to what has been repeated from 

month to month. It may be that our taste is improved, or it 

may be that we are ruled by fashion, but whether the one or 

* the other, and we incline to the former, the indiscriminate 

bedding system is undergoing a change. Probably our in- 
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creased knowledge of the capacity of plants to withstand our 
climate has something' to*do with it, but whatever it may be,, 
we are evidently alive to the feet that the showy fbliaged and 
vigorous growing cannas, caladiums, bananas, 46c.,. are far 
more ornamental, when well grouped, than the flat and gaudy 
beds of verbenas and similar plants. These are all well in 
their place, but they should not occupy exclusive attention. 
Even the showy annuals, so easily raised, are by no means to 
be overlooked ; these, and the coleus, achyranthes, cineraria, 
and centaurea, form lines of contrast and beauty quite 
charming. Our notices of subtropical gardening abroad, and 
the account of the French gardens, will show how much they 
are in advance of our own system of bedding. 

Our greenhouses and conservatories are similarly treated ; 
the camellia and azalea, with the usual assortment of soft- 
wooded things, complete a collection. How much would this 
be improved by the mixture of a yucca or two, a few palms 
of the dwarf kinds, some of the pandanuses, dracesnas, and 
marantas ? breaking the uniformity of surface, and varying 
the aspect of the whoTe house. We invite all who love plants 
to see these things, and become familiar with their habits, 
and their value as decorative objects, though they give us no 
flowers. 

The rose has received a grand acquisition in the new 
yellow variety, known as Marechal Kiel. Resembling the 
Gloire de Dijon in its growth and habit, with the brilliancy of 
the old Tellow Tea, and of a hardy nature, it promises to be 
an invaluable addition. The Perpetuals continue favorites 
with the English and Continental cultivators, and quantities 
are introduced every year. A few prove to be decidedly 
new in color, shape, habit or growth, and augment the list ; 
but a larger part never find their w%y into general culture. 
We look to many additions the coming season, and the liberal 
prizes oflbred by the Massacliusetts Horticultural Society 
should bring out a magnificent display. 

Tlie gladiolus is a general ftivorite, and our cultivators are 
rapidly becoming independent of foreign oompetition. The 
ease with which seedlings are produced, and the certainty, if 
a good share of choice seeds are selected, will tend to make 
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this one of the most popular flowers. The lily is becoming, 
as it should be, a prominent flower, and the varieties will be 
increased by hybridization. The seedling which we have 
heretofore alhided to, raised by us, is evidence of what is in 
store for the careful hybridizer. A new variety or species 
from Japan is noticed in the English journals, which is quite 
unique, being bright yellow, with dark spots, and in shape 
similar to the Japan. 

We must not forget those magnificent shrubs, the rhodo- 
dendron and azalea. The inspection of such collections as 
Mr. Hun ne well's is having its legitimate effect, of showing 
how truly ornamental they are, and how much every plant 
lover loses by not procuring a quantity of these shrubs. 

We have endeavored to keep amateurs informed of the 
progress of the improvement in the Zonal geraniums, which 
are now the prominent objects of attention among the English 
cultivators. In fact they have seemed to be the only objects 
of real merit. The .gardening journals are filled with 
descriptions of the new varieties. Th^y have been made 
specialties at the horticultural ezhibitioBs. Communications 
have been read before the Royal Society upon their origin 
and production, and great preparations made to bring out a 
magnificent show of all the tricolored kinds next year. The 
public have been captivated by the rainbow hues of Mis. 
Pollock, Sunset, Lady Gullum, Lucy Grieve, and many more. 
This would appear to those who have not seen these plants to 
be all enthusiasm, but the inspection of a bed in vigorous 
growth would at once show that, for brilliancy of tints and 
contrast of coloring, no plants can equal the tricolored Zonal 
geraniums. They are yet to become as popular here ; our 
climate suits them, and they will take the place of inferior 
and far less effective bedding plants. We only hope our 
amateurs will bring forward fine specimens at the horticultu- 
ral exhibitions, and show the public what gems they are. 
At present they are rather scarce and dear, but they will 
soon be more extensively propagated, and cheaper in price. 

Not many new plants have been introduced the last year. 
Yet the additions have embraced some fine things ; among 
the foliaged plants, Maranta rosea picta, Dracasna Cooperii, 
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and Yeitchii, Diffenbacliia Barraquiiit\ and D. grandis, 
Marauta majestica, Agave filifera and A.picta; caladiums, 
Ghas. Yerdier, regale, Mad. Houillet, Isidore Leroj, Raulinii, 
Eeeteleri, &c., seedlings of M. Sleu, Canna Bihorelli, and 
some others. Of bedding plants, many of Beaton's Nosegays, 
and several of the tricolored Zonal geraniums, Myosotus 
Empress Elizabeth, Saxifraga Fortunii, several fuchsias, pe- 
largoniums, heliotropes, dahlias, lantanas, &c. As these 
become more plentiful we hope to see them added to our 
gardens. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

The introduction of a new variety is always attended with 
varying success. Soil and climate, as well as care and atten- 
tion, are requisite to pronounce impartially upon the merits 
of a new vegetable. This has been exemplified in the Keyes' 
tomato, a valuable kind, which was pronounced to' be thirty 
days earlier than the Tilden. It is sufficient to say that 
many testimonials and letters have been received, confirming 
its earliness and great value, while a few have not had siicb 
favorably results. We have already occupied space with 
some of these testimonials, and shall not repeat them here. 
Throughout the West, where the season has been warm and 
dry, it has had high praise, and Mr. J. S. Sewall of St. Paul 
writes us as follows : — '^ As there seem to be many newspaper 
correspondents who say the Keyes' tomato is little or no 
earlier than others, I will give my testimony to the effect that 
with me this season, it was at least a month earlier than the 
Tilden, which was the only other sort I had, and was from 
tlie first ripened fruit of that sort last year. The season 
and circumstances were unfavorable to earliness — the Keyes 
beginning to ripen about tlie 10th of August, and tlie Tilden 
in September, but has not yet (October 8) ripened freely." 

This is what we claimed for it after trying it in 1866, and 
what we still claim for it, after anotlier year's trial — thirty 
days earlier than the Tilden. In 1866 the Tilden was 
denounced as too late. Hundreds of plants of the Keyes, 
set out for seed, as late as July 10, ripened all their fruit ; 
the ground was literally covered with ripe tomatoes, which 
were all gathered before October 1. 
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We must speak again in praise of the Pekin Black Egg 
Plant. It is a very distinct varietjr, growing very freely — 
ripening very early — producing very abundantly — and bear- 
ing very large, round or globular fruits, which have a white 
flesh of great solidity and firmness, and are so much superior 
to the old kinds when cooked, that they could hardly' be 
pronounced the same kind of fruit. When well known, and 
the seeds are to be obtained, no lover of tite Egg Plant would 
be without them. 

Other valuable additions are the Giant Wax bean, a very 
remarkable and delicious kind ; the Early Schweinfurth 
cabbage ; Hovey's New Minorca melon ; Garter's First Crop 
pea ; Laxton's Long Pod pea ; the Early Goodrich and Sebec 
potatoes. These are all decided improvements upon the old 
sorts, and will retain their place until better kinds are 
brought forward. 

LANDSCAPE OABDBNINa. 

Two very excellent communications have appeared in our 
last volume, on public parks, which demand the attention of 
all who are interested in the welfare and comfort of city 
dwellers. We need not enlarge upon the importance of 
public parks ; certainly, if they were more numerous they 
would pfevent the useless expenditure of money for lunatic 
hospitals. What the busy people of the city need is pure 
air, the sight of green trees, the smell of the fresh turf — 
extensive grounds, where they can enjoy the pleasures of the 
country, and find relief from the busy hours engaged in the 
turmoil of trade. This subject deserves the highest consid- 
eration of our enlightened and wealtliy citizens, wlio can do 
much to influence the couucils of our cities in the right 
direction — to secure the ground, now at command by an- 
nexation of territory, — ^and then devise the best moans of 
general improvement. 

Not perhaps to be classed under the head of Landscape 
Gardening, but for the oniamentation of pleasure grounds, 
is the most valuable communication from the Hon. R. S. 
Field of New Jersey, who has given us the benefit of his 
long experience in planting all the best evergreen or conifer- 
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0U8 trees. lu it we learn wh&t to avoid, hi forming new 
grounds, for howeyer beautiful a tree maj be where it flour- 
ishes in perfection, if it will not stand our severe climate it 
is comparativelj worthless. What would please the amateur 
planter, who finds delight in testing any new tree, would onlj 
riiar the^ finish of real ornamental grounds. Mr. Field, witli 
all his admiration of mauj species, disiinctlj pronounces 
them undesirable for general cultivation. 

Mr. Copeland, in his excellent articles, has shown how 

* much plAisure may be derived from the smaller city gardens 

by a judicious outlay of capital, and proper adaptation to our 

climate and wants. They would then be something more 

-than the vacant. places they now are. 

Landscape gardening, as an art, is yet in its infancy, but as 
tending to its development the introduction of trees around 
our grounds and dwellings, and their arrangement about 
our suburban villas, with a view to picturesque effect, will 
pave the way to a better taste in the ornamentation of extensive 
pleasure grounds. Mr. JSuunewell's liberal premiums, which 
should not be forgotten, will do much to effect tlus object. 

HORTICULTUBAL LrTERATUBE. 

The year has been prolific in works upon horticulture, in 
all its departments, particularly on the grape. Several of 
these we have already noticed, but we regret to state that our 
limited space has prevented us from giving a more full account 
of the others. We shall improve the earliest opportunity to 
do so, and in tlie meantime we name them here: — The 
Small Fbuit Cultuhist, by Andrew S. Fuller, a capital book, 
practical, as all Mr. Fuller's books are ; Bubal Studies, by 
the author of My Farm at Edgewood, a deligjitful contributioa 
to rural art ; Chemistbt of thb Fabm and this Sba, by J. B. 
Nichols, M. D., instructive and interesting; Thb Qbape 
YiNE, translated from the German of F. Mohr, by Hortieola ; 
Woodwabd's Bubal Abt^ No. 2, a eontinuatton of the series 
commeDced last year, full of elq;ant designs and details of 
Suburban and ' Country Homes; AMEBiCAif Hobhcultubal . 
AimuAL FOR 1868; AknuaL Beoistbb of Bubal Affaibs for 
1868 ; also Gbteun's Poulibt Bbbedino, translated from the 
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Frcncli, by C. L. Flint. Other works are announced. The 
American Journal op Horticulture is the title of a new 
periodical, devoted to gardening, and has completed its first 
volume. The Annual Report of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society is a most valuable and interesting volume. 



ENGLISH NURSERIES. 

BY H. W. 8. 

There are no two nurseries In England more interesting 
to lovers of fine trees, especially evergreens, than those of 
Messrs. Veitch & Co. and Luoomb, Fince & Co., both near 
Exeter. 

The first is in process of demolition, and nearly all their 
very fine specimens have been sold and moved away. The 
famous Pinetum Walk still remains, however, with a few of 
the original fine trees left. Among them were a beautiful 
Cryptomeria, feathering to the bottom, 28 feet high, and very 
full, a Taxodium sempervirens, 25 feet, an Araucaria imbri- 
cata, 30 feet ; Abies taxifolia, very fine and dense, 35 feet. 
Grand specimens of Pinus ponderosa. Cedars of Lebanon, 
Douglas fir,- and two magnificent Cupressus Goveniana and 
macrocarpa, both very hardy in this part of England. 

A mile from Veitch & Co., in another direction, is the nur- 
sery of Lucomb, Fince & Co. I am not sure it is not the 
most interesting in England. Old Mr. Pince, a fine, hale, 
genial old gentleman, of 70, with a superb silver beard, is as 
full of enthusiasm as a boy, exceedingly well informed in 
every thing, and in hia knowledge of trees and plants, and 
their culture, I never have met with anybody equal to him. 

Near the gate, and over the office, stands the celebrated 
Lucomb Oak (Evergreen) the largest and finest in England, 
and raised from seed in this nursery. Near by is the first 
Wellingtonia planted in England. Twenty-five feet high by 
thirty-five feet wide, with a stem very thick and stocky. The 
first Thuja gigantea (Libocedrfts decurrens) is also here. 
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about 12 feet high, and which Mr. Pince received from Mr. 
Parsons of Flushing. The climate of this part of Devonshire 
is so mild that the exquisite Thuja Donniana stands perfectly 
without protection, and the early rhododendrons commence 
flowering in December, and at Watcomb House, near by, the 
seat of the celebrated engineer Brunell, we saw fine speci- 
mens of that most tender and lovely of the cypress family, 
the Cedar of Goa (Gupressus Insitiaca,*) as also Yucca 
aloifolia, out all winter, over 30 feet high. 

Mr. Pince has originated, by a system of continual snub- ^ 
bing or pinching, a species of ivy bush, which stands three or 
four feet high, and flowers perpetually all summer. Plants 
of the common heart-shaped ivy, by lieing continually pinched 
back, change their character from a vine to a bubli, and 
would be very valuable in this country, as they might be 
easily protected by a barrel and a few leaves, which is all 
they would require. 

Among the new evergreens, Mr. Pince prefers Abies 
Nordmaniana. The male Gephalotazns, he thinks much 
flner than the female, which is apt to get thin and scraggly, 
which is also I think oiir American experience. 

Three varieties (two being seedlings) of Thujopsis borealis 
are remarkably interesting, one being very distinctive and 
pendulous. 

Podocarpus japonica, or chinensis, is especially fine here, 
and proves with us a valuable substitute for the Irish yew, 
being much hardier and quite as fine. 

The most interesting feature, however, at this nursery, 
is the wonderful ** Gonifer rock walk," a quarter of a mile 
long, between high artificial rocks filled with every conceiv- 
able evergreen and rock plant, ferns^ pampas, &c. Magnifi- 
cent specimen of Gupressus Lawsoniana, Ooveniana, macro- 
carpa, Abies Douglasii, Menziesii, orientalis, cephalonica. 
Juniperus oblonga pendula and recurva are beautifully 
managed, coming out of crevices of the rocks, as also Thuja 
Donniana and Lobbii, the latter most striking ; the different 
yews are also very fine. 

Mr. Pince aldo showed us the new Black Muscat, ^^ Mrs. 
Pince," very fine, and possessing the great merit of hanging till 
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April, or even midsummer. The origin of it was very 
curious, as well as anojblier variety, white or tawnej, not so 
musky, but hanging equally long. 

Mrs. F^inco found in onQ-Esperione grape which she had 
been eating, five seeds, three of the usual character, whidi 
she threw away, and two perfectly round without suture. 
These two round seeds she planted and obtained these two 
very distinctive varieties, supposed a cross between Espcrione 
and Red Muscatel. 

Mr. Pince thinks one vine at least of Esperione should be 
in every vinery, on account of its valuable amount of pollen. 



SOME CALIFORNIA PLANTS WORTHY THB ATTENTION 

OP FLORISTS. 

BT J. L. B. 

In the second volume of the Proceedings of the California 
Academy of Natural Sciences, are noticed by Dr. Kellogg 
some beautiful bulbous and otiier flowering plants, a brief 
recprd of which at least deserves a place in this Magazine. 
Of these is a new species of Cyclobotlira, called the Blue 
Star tulip (C. cssrulea): and judging from some of the same' 
genus figured in the London Horticultural Transactions^ 
Botanical Register and elsewhere, this may be hailed as a 
new accession to our list of fine plants* From seeds received 
fresh from San Francisco last spring, we found no difficulty 
in raising seedli^igs, but wo have not seen this year's new 
growth yet, and so cannot decide on our ultimate success. 

On a stem five to six inches length, infolded by a single 
radical leaf, nearly the whole length is 4^n 'umbel of. five or 
six flowers, small pale blue, spooked and striped witli darker 
blue ; the petals obovate,* subacute, serrulate, fimbriate and 
somewhat ventricose; bearded from base to apex; sepals 
petabid lanceolate4u>ute, bluish spotted and streaked ; anthei?8 
large, erect, looking inwards, whitish, with a Uuish tinge ; 
stigmas recurved with a beaked point; oapaule at led^ 
pendulous; ; the bulb of the size of a hazel nut. 
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There is a species with a single leaf (C monophylla^ 
Lindley, in Journal of Horticultural Society, Vol. 8, p. 81,) 
which this new species reminds us of. 

Closely allied to the tulip and fritillary of our gardens is 
the Galochortns, known for several years past in England, 
and native of California, of which figures of superb flower- 
ing species may be also seen in the Transactions and Botan- 
ical Register as above cited. Dr. Kellogg thinks he has a 
new one in his C. lilacinus or Bluebeard's butterfly tulip, 
with linear^lanceolate or broadly linear twisted, erect, sheatli- 
ing leaves and two radical short linear acute bractes; flowers 
two on long peduncles bonie on a scape 6 — 8 inches high ; 
of a pale lilac, abotit two inches in diameter; petals 
three, broadly wedge-shaped, apex gross-toothed, bearded on 
the inside, nectar scale spotted and striated with bright pur> 
pie ; sepals like the petals three in number, and of the same 
colors but revolute at the apex. Resembles C. splendens^ 
but of a small size with otlier differences. 

** Highly curious little plants with blue flowers," are the 
Brodis&as, says Loudon, and enumerates two as Asiatic and 
one as indigenous to Chili, or South American. Anotlier is 
the Brodicea terresiris (E.) of wliich no plant is more com- 
mon in California. Its bulb is of the form and size of a 
hazel nut, with a flattened base, with a dark shreddy fibrous 
outer ooat, somewhat like an Ixia ; its leaves radical, very 
narrow, long, and enfolded so as to seem terete ; the scape 
short, subterranean, with many flowered umbel, the flowers 
funnel-shaped with a mx parted border, the three outer divi- 
sions lanceacute ; the three inner broader, obtuse or emar- 
ginate ; stamens mx, three of which are sterile, petaloid 
emarginate mucronate, longer than the fertile ones, stigma 
three cleft, with recurved spreading divisions ; color of the 
flowers bine, with a deeper blue line on the central nerve 
of the petal, fading into a greenish tijige below. 

It readily yields to cultivation as has been tested for several 
years. 

And a new fritillary from New Idria, California, called 
jP. viridis (E.) with pale greenish flowers, a singular and 
unique species. 

TOL. XXXIV. — ^NO. I. 2 
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This same part of California seems to abound with novel- 
ties for the florist, for the classic Asphodel is represented in 
the golden Bloomeria, (B. aurea K.) its root a solid bulb, 
bearing a slender scape a foot long and hollow, supporting 
an umbel 25 — ^80 flowered, the flowers deeply parted to 
the base, with equal acute, linear lanceolate three nerved, 
subrevolute or widely spreading segments ; the three outer 
ones apiculately beaked at tlie apex ; anthers greenish blue ; 
stigma nearly three lobed. As a bulbous plant it is delicato 
and of remarkable beauty ; the long succession of its bright 
golden blossoms, render it worth while looking after by 
florists, being found easy of C4iltivation. 

Another liliaceous plant closely allied to Hesperos cordium 
of Lindley, of which we have in H. Letaisii and hyacirUhi- 
nvnij a North-western territory species, is a new genus 
(Veatch's Diamond flower) VeaUhia -cryiUMina (K.) dedi- 
cated to Dr. J. A. Veatoh, by whom it was first brought into 
notice from New Idria, We have in this a scape 6 — 8 inches 
long, bearing an umbel of a few white flowers of a subcampanu- 
late rotate shape with a narrow funnel-formed tube at base ; 
the throat of a crystalline substance; anthers blue, pistil 
stigmatose, ovary sessile, three celled, seeds few, Uack and 
angular. This plant has been under cultivation with success. 

The list of lilies is increased by Californian species as fol- 
lows : ^^ A remarkably hardy and singularly prolific lily " is 
Kellogg's Leopard lily (^L. pardalinutn E.) a splendid native, 
and though considered a variety of L. canadense^ it is in the 
opinion of Dr. E., after long cultivation and observation, quite 
distinct. A variety with narrower leaves (var. imgusiifolium) 
is also noticeable. Its leaves are lanceolate, acuminate, of a 
deep green on the upper and under sides alike, remotely 
verticillato 9 — 12 in a whorl and scattered below and above ; 
the lower ones spatulate, obtuse and clothed with a mealy 
bloom, flowers on long peduncles curved upwards, but stifily 
nodding at the apex of the.foot-stalks, 1 — 3 flowers terminating 
the stem, while the lower whorls have 4 — 6 flower-petals 
broadly bell-shaped and strongly revolute ; of a rich orange 
color spotted with brown and purple. 
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Another, the Lady Washington lily (^L.Washingionianum 
E.) in general appearance similar to the flower of the L. Cates^ 
b(Bi^ but unlike in color, being first white, then turning pink, 
and finally lilac purple ; of a delightful fragrance, having the 
odor of the tuberose. Leaves small, verticillate, slightly sca- 
brou8« Stem erect, smooth, 8 — 4 feet high, two or more 
flowered, on peduncles 4 — 6 inches long : flowers open, tubu- 
lar, funnel-formed at base, petals recurved at length revolute. 
It was brought from the Sierra Nevada, about 1854. 

A third species is L. parvum (K.) with a rounded sub- 
glabrous stem, 2 — 8 feet liigh, scattered, oUanceoIate, suba- 
cute three nerved leaves ; erect, tubular bellshaped flowers 
in fives or nines, verticillate by threes and alternate or oppo- 
site, tube and throat yellow and purple spotted within, limbs 
or divisions red, three inner petals narrower. The specimens 
first seen were brought from the mountains, and subsequently 
others from the Nevada Territory. We should naturally 
conclude that it must h% a very pretty and desirable species 
for cultivation. 

A new Galliprora, similar to G. hitca (^Bot, Mag. and BoL 
Reg.) from Mariposa is spoken of, as known from a dried 
specimen c^the flower stalk, the leaves and bulb unknown. 
The genus, according to Endlicher, belongs to the suborder 
Agapanthese, with tubular six parted perigone (flower) pei*en- 
nial herbaceous plants, with tuberous or fibrous roots. 

The soap plant of California is a sort of squill (^Scilla) the 
inner scales of whose bulbs are so mucilaginous as to be 
employed by the Mexicans in washing clothes. It is the 
Chlor(^alum pwneridifmum (Eunth) and identical, accord- 
ing to Torrey, with C divQ/ncatHm (Eunth) ; also called 
Amole, and ranging in its distribution from the Valley of the 
Upper Sacramento to Monterey. For a figure of the plant 
see Sweet's Flower Oarden, Series 2, plate 381. Another 
species is claimed by Dr. Eeliogg in the C. angvstifolium 
brought from Shasta, and cultivated at San Francisco. Its 
bulb is shortovoid, covered with a thin brownish membra- 
neous coat. Badioal leaves narrow, linear, lanceolate, striate 
nerved, undulate, lower stem leaves linear, expanded near 
the base and attenuated upwards, 1 — 4 inches long» Scape 
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paniculate, slender, erect, branching, smooth, light green, 2 — 3 
feet high ; flowers small, abundant, white, with a greenish line 
on the back of the petals, on short pedicels, which have 
incurved oval* shaped bracts; anthers jellow, style longer 
than the stamens with a three-parted stigma ; blossoming in 
summer. From the figure appended, we should judge it a 
desirable plant. 

The garlics, especially our native southern species, have 
some claim to notice in floriculture. We are presented with 
a new species in Allium anceps (K.) with a broadly ovate 
bulb ; two radical, plain,' somewhat ancipital tortuously undu- 
late, long leaves ; a short scape, naked and ancipital ; a two 
leaved spathe, membranaceous and persistent, enclosing 20 — 
SO flowers with pale purplish perianths, the anthers of the 
stamens greenish blue, the stigma sharply pointed, the 
fruit capsular, three celled, seeds compressed. It was 
brought from the Washoe, and also from Onion Valley. 

Still another is the narrow leaved garlic QA. Angustifo- 
Hum; K.) with a small, roundish, truncate bulb ; two radical^ 
sheathing at base the flower stem (j^cape) which is teretQ, 
solid, smooth, minutely speckled ; bracts of the spatlie thr€|0, 
sessile, menibranaceous ; umbel globose, many-flowered, whit- 
ish or with a pink tinge, flowers campanulate-rotate. Anthers 
cream-colored, stigma simple ; capsule pinkish. Seeds round- 
ish, black and minutely pitted. The, accompanying figure 
represents it as a conspicuous plant, A more remarkable 
and singular one is called A, unifolium (E.) with a scape a 
fool or more in length, robust, terete, ascending from an 
oblique InUb furnished with a creeping rhizoma or root-stalk ; 
the leaf solitary, sheathing under the soil, shorter than the 
scape, falcate ; the spathe connate at base, two-leaved, very 
thin and scarious, enclosing an umbel of 15 — -20 flowers, 
which are large, pink and lively colored, the divisions of the 
perianth, shaped like petals, thick, fleshy, spreading, rotate, 
campanulate, the three inner narrower, the stamens and 
pistil inverted. This species is found in the vicinity of Oak- 
land, and about tlie Bay of San Francisco. 

The constant and easy iiiteroourse^with California, may 
have results, among other enterprises, of introducing several 
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if not all of these interesting bulbous plants into our gardens 
already, or tliej maj be found with amateurs, either in this 
vicinity or in England. Any information respecting them, 
and the probability of their cultivation, under the same or 
other names, would be of value and importance, if. made 
known through the pages of the various horticultural maga- 
zines of the United States. 



THE NEW FEATHERED CRIMSON CELOglA. 

BY THB BDITOK. 

The introduction of- novelties must always be attended 
with more or less uncertainty, and occasional disappointment. 
Frequently niany of the plants which have been heralded as 
superior in beauty to any of their class which have preceded 
* them,, prove to be of little or no value : and again, others, 
of which no reputation has been attained, turn out real 
acquisitions, and surprise us that their merits have not been 
recognized. Much of this is owing to adaptation to our 
climate, so much unlike the cooler atmosphere of Oreat 
Britain, that plants which there need the protection of the 
greenhouse, flourish far better in the open air of our almost 
tropical summer. 

Such, undoubtedly, is the reason why the magnificent 
Gelosia, now under notice, has not come to us with testimo- 
nials of its beauty. The Iresine and the Coleus were the 
cynosure of all amateurs abroad before they reached us, yet 
in real decorative effect they can neither compare with the 
Gelosia. 

For this reason too, we can add but little to what Mr. 
Harris says in his brief communication below. We have 
never seen any thing in regard to it beyond what the Oatalogue 
referred to states. But in looking up its history we have 
found in the French Catalogues (Yilmorin's) an account of 
the Feathered Crimson Celosia, with an engraving of the 
plant, and Mr. Harris has no doubt, as wc'have not ourselves, 
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that this is only an improved variety of it. It is described 
OS follows: — 

A curious varietjr, all the branches terminated widi plume* 
like silky panicles, varying in color fi'om crimson to scarlet. 
The panicles are very elegant, and admirable for greenhouses, 
vases for the parlor, or for bouquets, £c. Our engraving 
(fig, 1) represeiitB this variety, giving its habit of growtli 
and style of flowering. The specimens sent by Mr. Harris 
only vary in the deep i-ed coloring of the foliage and stems, 
similar to the red amaranthus, which impart to it a distinctive 
and highly decorative aspect. 

Not liaving raised the plant ourselves, the following inter- 
esting communication from Mr. Harris, gardener to H. H. 
Hunnewell, Esq., Wellesley, will better convey an impression 



of its importance for conservatory decoration. The specimens 
still retain their effective and magnificent appearance : — 

Dear Sir, — I send you two spikes of Celosia, cut from 
plants measuring five feet in height, and four feet through, 
eacli plant being literally covered with bloom, presenting a 
"lout ensernble" utisurpassed by any plant I am acquainted 
with at this season of the year. They are growing in 10-inch 
pots, and have been as effective as the 'spikes sent for the last 
two months, with every appearance of their continuing in all 
their gorgeousness a mouth or more to come. I know of no 
plant so well adapted for conservatory decoration, and I think 
for floi'ists it would he an invaluable acquisition. 

I received a package of the seed from Messrs. Carter, 
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London, last spring, from which I succeeded hi raising four 
plants, all of which proved different — tliese two I kept grow- 
ing on in pots, and you have the result. The other two I 
planted in the open border, one of which proved a very 
delicate yellow, the other dark purplish crimson. I regret 
much I did not keep them all in pots, for I am satisfied these 
would have proved equally handsome. 

<^ Messrs. Garter say of it, Celosia pyramidalis versicolor, 
var. hybrida foliis atrobruneis — A variety which we believe a 
hybrid of G. p. versicolor and G. p. nana aurantiaca. It is 
distinct from the former by its leaves of a darker color, and 
its flower trusses, which have a slight tinge of orange. 
Whether hybrid or not, it is at all events a pretty foliage 
plant, which will produce great effect in beds." 

It is questionable if the plant, from the description given 
above, has ever been seen in all its beauty even in England, 
otherwise we certainly should have heard more of its merits. 
Truly yours, — F. L. Harris. 



PLORICULTURAL NOTICES. 

New Double Zonal Geraniums. — The double varieties of 
the Zonal geraniums are rapidly increasing, and they are 
sure to be 'great improvements upon the older ones. Not 
only are the flowers more double and regularly formed, but 
they are of the different shades of scarlet, light and dark. 
Some dozen or more kinds are offered for sale by the English 
nurserymen, aii^ng which the following are prominent: 
Triumph, with immense bunches of rosette-like flowers of a 
brilliant orange-scarlet ; Prince of Novelties, flowers'an inch 
and a quarter wide, of a brilliant carmine tinted crimson, 
admirably adapted for bouquets. 

Yellow Flowered Violet (Viola lutea.)— A dwarf habited 
and vigorous plant, with dark glossy green foliage, flowers 
bright yellow, which are produced in profusion all through 
the early spring, summer, and autumn months. Grows only 
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five inclies high, and one of the best yellow bedding plants in 
cultivation. Forms an admirable edging, and planted in 
lines with the Y. cornuta, gives a fine contrast of colors. 

951. Dalechampia Roezuana Hook. Boezl's Dalecham- 

PiA. (Euphorbiace©.) Vera Cruz. 

a freenbouM plant ; crowins three feet hi«h; with rwy bracts ; appearing in spring ; increased 
by cat lings ; grown in lixht rich soil. But. Mag.. 1867. pi. 5d4«. 

** A truly superb plant, one of the noblest introduced for 
many years, comparable only iiith the Bougaiuvilleae," and 
exceeding in the size and clear rose color of its broad mem- 
braneous involucral leaves. It has somewhat the foliage of 
the hibiscus, but all the terminal shoots are clothed with 
short stems, which bear at the ends the small flowers, set oflF 
by the lovely tinted and conspicuous bracts, which surround 
eacli and form a panicle of the richest coloring. It grows 
freely, and flowers abundantly, forming a good sized and most 
superb plant. Prom Mexico. (^BoL Mag., May.) 

952. Agave Schidigeba Lemaire. Splintered leayed 
Amebican Agave. (Amaryllidace».) Mexico. 

A gxeenhoote plnat; growing six feet high} with greenish flowen; appearing in spring; 
increased by suclcerM. Bot. Mag., 1W7, pi. 5«41. 

This agave, which we have before noticed, is one of the 
most distinct species, having a neat compact depressed habit 
of growth, and the decumbent leaves have a broad white edge, 
from which are thrown off* woolly, recurved flattened filaments, 
like some of the yuccas, one to three inclies long, giving the 
splintered appearance from which it takes its name. The 
flower stem grows six feet high, and is covered with green 
flowei-s, two to three- inches long, with yellow anthers. It is 
allied to the A. filifera, and is one of the most conspicuous of 
the agaves. With the other species it forms an invaluable 
addition to the summer garden or lawn. (^Bot. Mag.y May.) 

953. GoMPHiA THEOPHBASTA Lindl. Theophbasta-like Gom- 

PHIA. (OchnacesB.) South America. 

A stove plnnt; growing two feet high; with yellow flowers; apprarmg in spring ; increased by 
coltings ; grown in rich soli. Bot. Mag., ISi?, pi. 5642. 

Distinguished for its large glossy foliage, and spikes of 
yellow blossoms, admirably suited to stove decoration. There 
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are a great number of species in South America, but only six 
or eight have been introduced to Europe. Both foliage and 
flowers are bright and showy. (^Bot. Mag'., May.) 

934. Uybtus Chekin Spreng. Chequen op Chili. (Myr- 

tace».) Chili. 

A greenboiMe ptant; growlaf two Aet hi<h; with while Aowm; Mppeariiis In sprlnf; 
in rjMed by cutUoca : iiowu In poaty mU and loam. Bot. Ma«-« l%6l, pL 5M4 

A pretty evergreen plant, almost hardy, with small foliage, 
and a profusion of white blossoms. Like all the myrtles it is 
a fine addition to any greenhouse collection, whether for the 
pea green of its pretty leaves, or the abundance of its blos- 
soms ; both alike valuable for bouquets. (^Bot. Mag., May.) 

955. Amartlus pardina Hook. Spotted flowered Ama- 

ryllis. (Amaryllidacesd.) Peru. 

A bochonae baKi; growing one foot high; with yellow apotted flowers t appearint in aprinx; 
tacreeaed by ofliMia; grown In rich aoiL Bou Mag., 1867, pi 5645. 

One of the most magnificent of the tribe, having very 
large yellow flowers, covered all over with bright vermilion 
spots, on the translucent substance of the perianth. It is of 
easy culture, and is called a worthy rival of the Lilium 
auratum. The flowers are very large, and the whole aspect 
particularly striking. (^Bot. Mag., June.) 

956. Bletia Shbrrattiana Bateman. Sherratt's Bletia. 

(Orcliidacesd.) New Orenada. 

A flrerahoaae OKhJd ; with roay purple ilowera ; appearing in apring \ Incnaaed by oflaeti ; 
grown in coarae peaty aoU. Bd, Mag., hio1\ pl. 5646.; 

One of the cool orchids, *and one of the prettiest of the 
true Bletias ; it throws up a fine spike of the brightest rosy 
purple flowers, is easy of culture, and very beautiful. (^Bot. 
Mag., June.) 

957. BiLLBERGIA 8PHACELATA Ruiz et PaV. ChUPON OF 

Chiu. (Bromeliacete.) 

A atore plant; growing finir ftet hlght with roae colored flower* ; appearing In autumn; 
inoieaaed by aoekera •. grown In light rich avil. Bot. Mag.« 186'?, pl. M47. 

One of the handsomest of the Bromeleads, conspicuous for 
its magnificent crown of leaves, four to five feet long, with a 
central cluster of pink flowers. (^Bot. Mag., June.) 
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958. Stemonacanthus Peabcei Hook. M. Peabce's Ste- 
M0NACANTHU8. (AcaiithacesB.) Bolivia. 

A hochoiwe plaot; growln« two tbtx hteh : with tcarlet Howen ; appMilns Ui Bpriiif ; IncnaKd 
by cuitiimv; gnjwn in liiht ricli toll. Boi. Mug., 18i7. pi. SMA, 

A stove plant of vigorous growth, and producing terminal 
clusters of long tubular crinisou scarlet flowers. Well 
adapted for a collection, or for bouquets ; having the showy 
character of the salvia, and more neat and compact in habit. 
(J?o/. Mag'.f June.) 



(Central Ittttkts. 



PauftfiNo Pears. — A reaumi as regards the culture of pears, brings me 
to the subject of pmning those at a fruit-bearing age. Before, in dealing 
with younger trees, we have had only wood or furnishing shoots to encour- 
age. Now, spurs bearing flower-buds must be sought after — the ready 
demand of which, in contradistinction to the simple wooiiifbrming buds, 
belongs in most instances to the long standing practice above. However, 
if any doubt exists as to whether any questionable looking buds are one or 
the other, it is better to allow them to remain until spring solves the 
mystery. Cut back to two or three eyes within an inch or two of the main 
shoot upon which they grow all real woody shoots of last season's free 
growth. Caution is only needed with two year old ones and upward. 
Where any such are too thickly set together, they require a liuJe studied 
pruning in order to allow of a proper development of fruits. When summer 
returns, shorten back old fruit spurs to the lowest buds. Be careful in 
doing so not to injure the latter. In some instances old spurs will produce 
such sn influx of gross young shoots as to positively deter any flower-buds 
from forming thereon. The spur in consequence becomes so enlarged as 
to be unsightly. All such it is better to remove as near the main branch 
from which they issue as possible, if certainty exists that the operation can 
be done without injury. So treat such trees, as a whole in fact, as to 
aflford the greatest promise to all future flowers that the fruit may have a fair 
chance of forming favorably. Many old standard and other orchard trees 
of this class, through long neglect, have become prominent in decrepitude 
only. This oflener occurs from want of pruning alone. All such may be 
greatly benefited by a free use of the pruning shears. Even some of the 
larger branches may be so reduced in bulk, as to afford a greater arooont of 
light unch air to others, whilst the root's abilities will also thereby be 
brought upon a more equal footing in relation to the upper branches. In 
pruning all large trees, endeavor as much as possible to open the centre of 
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each tree, by which means light aod air will be nore freely admitted. — 
(Gard. Chron.) 



ADYANTAeE OF Reoraftino WITH Healtht Scions. — Mf. T. Rivers 
gives the following account of his success in regrafling old and ioferior 
varieties : — Reverting to the fact that a healthy graft will restore to health 
a feeble or unhealthy stock, of which 1 will give some illustrations, I may 
state that about the year 1780 my grandfather planted a row of apple-trees, 
ahoat fifty in namber, in a deep alluvial loam, mostlhvorable to the growth 
of apple-trees. They were all of one kind, the Nonsuch, I suppose a 
favorite sort in those days. My nttention was not drawn to these trees till 
between 1890 and J 830, and I then saw that their heads were masses of 
cankered branches, full of nests of the aphis iangina (woolly aphis.) 
These branches annaally put forth vigorous young shoots, which, aAer a 
dry warm season, died back one-third, and after a cool wet season to 
nearly tht;ir base. If two or throe consecutive seasons were dry and 
warm, the trees bore a considerable quantity of fiie fruit, but in my eyes 
they were deformities, although I may add their stems were clean and 
h(*althy. I had previously tried my hand at renovating some old standard 
Crassane pears, ftill of cankered shoots, by grafting on them some hardy 
kinds. I therefore took the old Nonsuch apple-trees in hand, had them all 
beheaded, and grafted with a vigorous growing kind of apple, received 
under the name of Shepherd's Fame, a large fruit, but not the true kind/ 
Tiiey grew roost vigorously for some four or five, or more years, and then 
showed symptoms of canker. I then found that the Nonsuch was so 
unhealthy a stock that I should not be able to renovate the trees, but being 
of a peraevering nature (Anthony TroUope's experience occurs to me **Its 
dogged as does it") I regrafted all my grafts with Dumelon's Seedling, or 
the Nomianton Wimder, as it was then called. Prom that day to this not 
a canker shoot has made its appearance, and the heads of the trees are 
double the siie of the Nonsoeh trees when they were forty years old. I 
afterwards tried my hand at renovating some old Nonpareil trees, full of 
canker and disease, and fully succeeded in making them healthy and 
fertile, by grafting them with sorts hardy and not liable to canker. These 
trifling facts, which seem to require more words than they are worth, show 
precisely the effect of the graft upon the stock. Any fruit-grower, who 
hippens to have planted apple or pear-trees too tender for his climate or 
soil, h:i8 the remedy at hand, viz., regrafting. — (Gard, Chron) 



Mildew o2f Oeapes, ai«d the Sulphur Rcmedt. — Owing to the 
cool and rainy season in France, the grapes are suffering again from 
mildew (mdium,) and we find the following in the English papers : — 

The year 1867 cannot be marked with a white stone in the Vine Grower's 
Almanac, for it is many years since so much damage has been done to vine- 
yards by the weather. After the late frost the plants were broken by hail, 
and the heavy and constant rains have caused the berries to crack, and the 
Oidiam has prevented the proper development of the fruit. 
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A wine-grower in Candioe, a district celebrated for its white wines, has 
sent us (Revue des Jardins, from which 'this paper is a translatioD] the 
following letter on the subject: — 

Our vines, particularly those of the plains, are nearly all infected with 
Oidium ; the loss of white grapes from Ampuis to Condrieu, is very 
serious ; fortunately the hill vines have not suffered so seriously as those of 
the plains. 

The only remedy against Oidium is sulphur dressing, but the dressing 
should be applied with timely skill. I have always succeeded, and my 
method is as follows: — I sulphur the Vines immediately they begin to 
flower ; I apply it the second time afler the flowering, and a third time 
about fifteen days after the second dressing. Sulphur has no effect as soon 
as the berry has attained a certain size. I give the dressing very early in 
the morning ; after 8 or 9, A. M., the sulphur is powerless. I recommend 
this method for next year, for the Oidium will remain some time with us. 
The plants are not constitutionally affected, the disease being produced 
by an anomalous condition of soil We are now passing through the same 
phase as in 1851. 

This method of applying sulphur, says the Editor of the Revue des 
Jardins, is really good. *^ We have, ourselves," he states, ** operated in the 
same mann€*r upon our trellised vines, with great success, but we are not 
equally certain that the disease is present in the soil, and not in the plant." 
We prefer to believe that the morbid principle, the germ of the malady, 
is present, but latent in the plant, and that a peculiar condition of the 
atmosphere will cause its development. It has been noticed that the 
Oidium acts upon the vine, as certain epidemics do upon animals, as the 
cholera does upon men — certain plants in a vineyard are seised with the 
disease, and others growing in the same plantation will escape ; if the 
disease were present in the soil this difference would probably not exist. 
The vines which have been injured by frost are the most affected. We do 
not, however, deny absolutely that the soil does not exercise an injurious 
influence upon a morbid condition of the vine. One of oar correspondents, 
a skilful cultivator, has sent us the following letter on the subject: Hail 
has a most positive influence upon the soil, of which I have this year had a 
sad experience ; tue earth is suddenly codled by the (all, and a deleterious 
principle is left, the presence of which I cannot explain, but the effects are 
plainly perceptible; this is felt throughout the year by certain plants. — 
(Gard* Ouron,) 

Grouping Cannas with Dahlias. — In connexion with your remarks on 
dahlias, and other bedding plants, I notice the association of cannas with 
dahlias, as a fiivorito practice in the public gardens in Regent Park. 
Cannas and caladiums are largely used there, their distinctive character in 
form and color yielding an admirable foil to many species of flowers and 
vegetation. Of course I don't expect to see them in the same places next 
season, at least I shall be very much disappointed if I do. The real benefit 
of mixing cannas with dahlias is immuUaU effect, the cannas assisting the 
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genera] ensemble until the dahlias are strong enough to take up their portion. 
As a rule the green varieties of the cannas should be used, excepting in 
the case of yellow dahlias, when the darker varieties can be introduced in 
their immediate proximity. The plants should be small when first turned 
out, so as not to overtop the dahlias in the latter part of the peason, as, if 
used large there is a danger not only of a poverty-stricken appearance in 
the early part of the season, but of the group in full development presenting 
an analogous outline to tipsey cake stiffly bristling with almonds. The 
adoption of receipts rather than principles is not, perhaps, to be desired, 
excepting so far as the receipt is illustrative of the principle ; but in this 
case it may give a lift to dahlias, and the materials are so simple that its 
successful practice can very easily be attained by -any body. — (GartL Oiron.) 



icssip of % PontJ. 



Rooks, Pkriodicals, &c., rkceivbd: — 

AifftUAt Register op Rural Affairs, for 1868. From L. Tucker & 
Son. 

Atlantic MoirrHLT, for January, 18^*8, beginning the new volume, 
containing the commencement of an original story, by Charles Dickens, 
and papers by Mrs. Stowe, R. W. Eknerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Bayard 
Taylor, Dr. Hayes and others. 

Our Youi«g Folks, for January, 1868, with a new and handsome cover, 
and elegant illustrations. Replete with capital articles from well-known 
contributors. 

Evert Saturday begins a new 'volume with the January number. Each 
number contains a selection of the best reading from foreign current litera- 
ture, and the volume for 1868 has for a leading feature a serial story by 
Chas. Reade. From Ticknor & Fields. 

Merry's Museum, an Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls, January, 
1868, New Series, with contributions from excellent writers for the young. 
From H. B. Fuller, publisher, Boston. 

Whitlock's Horticultural Advertiser, issued from the office of 
All Names in One, 37 Park Row, N. Y. Vol. I., No. 1, containing priced 
lists of Trees, Plants and Shrubs. 



SeUvrdt^t Oeiober 5. — ^Tiie ttated quarterly meetiBg of the Soeie^ was 
held to-day for the electioo of officers, — President Hyde in the chair. 
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The following officers, for 1868, were elected: — 

Prestdefd — ^James P. C. Hyde. 

VteePrendents-^Wmitim C. Strong, Charles O. Whitroore, H. Hollis 
Honnewell, William R. Austin. 

Treasurer — Edwin W. Biiswell. 

Corresponding Seeretary — Charles N. Brackets 

Rficording Secrttmy — Edward S. Rand, Jr. 

Prof t nor of Botany and VegtiahU Physiolog;y — John L. Rnssell. 

Execulxvt CommiUee — The President, Chairman ; The Ex- Presidents, ex- 
officio, Marshall P. Wilder, Joseph S Cabot, Josiah Stickney, Joseph Breck, 
Charles M. Hovey ; Eben Wight, F. Lyman Winsbip, Daniel T. Curtis, 
Charles H. B. Brcck. 

CommiUu for Establishing Prizes — Chairman of Comniitteo on Fmits, 
Chairman ; Chairmen of Comuiittee on Flowers, Vegetables, and Gardens ; 
Parker Barnes. 

Committee on Finance — Charles O. Whitmore, Chairroali; H. Hollis 
Hunnewell, Benjamin P. Cheney. 

Committee on the Library — Francis Parkman, Chairman; George \V. 
Pratt, Lesnder Wetherell, Edward S. Rand, Jr., H. Weld Fuller. 

Committee on Ornamental Gardening — H. Weld Fuller, .Chairman ; 
Chairmen of Committees on Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables ; H. Hollis 
Hunnewell, Parker Barnes, F. Lyman Winship. 

Conuitittee on Frvit — William C. Strong, Chairman; P. Brown Hovey, 
Edward A. Brackett, Daniel T. Curtis, Azell C. Bowditch, Uervey Davin, 
John M. Merrick, Jr. 

Committee on Flowers — John C. Hovey, Chairman; James McTear, 
Charles H. B. Breck, Charles B. Brigham, Francis Parkman, E. Frederick 
Washburn, William H. Halliday. 

Committee ori Vegetables— ChtLrlea N. Brackett, Chairman ; E. Augostos 
Story, James Nugent, R. M*Cleary Copeland, George Hill, Walter Russell, 
George W. Pierce. 

Committee of Arrangements — P. Brown Hovey, Chairman; William C. 
Strong, John C. Hovey, Charles N. Brackett, Daniel T. Curtis, Edward A. 
Brackett, Charles H. B. Breck, R. M'Cleary Copeland, Azell C. Bowditch, 
George W. Pierce, E. Frederick Washburn, Hervey Davis, Francis 
Parkman. 

Capt Austin, from the Committee for that purpose, reported that they 
bad procured the portrait of President Hyde, which was completed, and 
appropriately placed in the Library Room. 

The following members were elected: — A. Stacy, Jas. Minton, W. N. 
Bartholomew, D. H. Thayer, J. H. Fenno, J. H. Frothingham, R. Vose, Jr., 
Wm. H. Dutton, F. Amory, W. B. Newbury, Geo. H. ScotL 

Adjourned one month, to November 2. 

Abo. '3. — An adjourned meeting of the Society was held to-day, — 
President Hyde in the chair. 

Dr. Wight presented resolatioiiB on the death of Gov. Andrew, which 
were unanimously adopted. 
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The following ftiembera were elected : — E. Gage, P. Oh>well, N. Robbins, 
Dr. C, T. Frink, N T. Allen, H. W. Van Voorheee, J. L. Bird, Dr. B. 
Manh, S. Mclotoab, B. T. Prince, Geo. C. Wright, Chas. F. Baker, 
H. P. Kendrick, F. Almy, G. E. Leonard, C. A. Bartlett, Geo. S. Carter. 

Adjourned oce month, to December 7. 



articultnral %ernitons 



FOR JANUARY. 
FRUIT DRPARTMEIfT. 

Decsiiber was an unaaually cold month, with continued frost, and 
snow covering the ground. All ouC-door work was brought to a stand the 
first week. Continued cloudy weather and short days have been unfavora- 
ble to early forcing. 

Grafb Vines, in the early houses, will now be swelling their fruit, and 
the increasing sunlight, and advance of the season, will be favorable. If 
the^border has been kept warm progress will be mure rapid. Where there 
is any danger of plenty of heat, renew the covering with hot manure, fresh 
from the stable, upon this place a good thickness of hay, straw, leaves, or 
seaweed. Increase the temperature, and keep a genial atmosphere by 
frequent sprinkling the walks, &c. Vines in later houses should be pruned 
immediately and put into order for growing, as they usually start in 
February. Clean, wash, and tie up to the trellis. 

Fruit Trees, of all kinds, may be pruned in favorable weather. They 
may also be lightly scraped, so as to take off moss and rough bark. 
Manure may still be applied, if not done before the snow fell. 

Trees, in pots, may be brought into the greenhouse for an early crop. 

Strawberries, in pots, should have a good situation on a shelf near 
the glass. Water with liquid manure, 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

The opening of the year brings with it an abundance of work. December 
18 a quiet month with the gardener, but now every thing needs attention. 
With the advance of the season numerous plants need repotting. Others 
will require to be propagated, and many kinds of seeds should be planted. 
Pruning and tying plants into symmetrical shape will also take time. 
All this must be begun, and the work increases rapidly. By beginning in 
season all can be accomplished. 

^ Camellias will be flowering abundantly, and as soon as the buds are all 
open the plants will need pruning. Such as are too tall should be headed 
in, and others pruned, to make good shaped bushes. No plants bear the 
knife better, and they are often spoiled for want <lf its free use. Top dress 
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Buch as require f^ and repot others. Water with liqufd manure, as they 
begfin to grow. 

Azaleas require similar attention ; they are later, generally, in blooming 
than the camellias, but they need severe pruning to form handsome speei* 
mens Syringe often, either before or after they have done flowering. 

Pelarookiums should now have more attention. All the vigorous plants 
should be repotted, as well as young stock. Keep them near the light, and 
maintain a rather dry and cool atmosphere, watering carefully early in the 
morning, and avoiding any excess of moisture in the house. Turn the 
plants round often, and tie out the specimens in good season. The Scarlet 
Nosegay varieties require similar care. 

Calceolarias and Cinerarias should have their last shift into their 
flowering pots. Keep them near the glass, in a cool place. Look carefully 
after the green fly, and destroy them by occasional fumigations. 

Marantas and Drac£Nas may now be partially shaken oat of the old 
soil, and repotted in fresh compost 

PoiNSKTTiAS, done blooming, should be kept rather dry. 

Gloximas and Achimenes, for early flowering, may be repotted this 
month. 

Japan Lilies, now beginning to grow, may be placed on a shelf in a 
good position. 

Chinese Primroses should be carefully watered, giving liberally ^en 
dry, but avoiding continual applications. Keep in a moderately cool 
position. 

Orchids should now be kept rather dry, and moderately cooL If any 
show signs of (looming remove to a warm place, and water occasionally. 

Gardenias, not showing bods and beginning to grow, should be well 
pruned back, and cleaned of all insects. Plunge in bottom heat, if con- 
venient Syringe often, with warmish water, and do not deluge the roots. 

Caladiums may be started now into growth, placing the roots in small 
pots, in light sandy compost, on a good bottom heat 

Cannas for forming large specimens may be potted soon. 

Pansies, sown last month, should be transplanted into boxes or pans, 
which should be placed on a shelf, near the glass. 

Heaths should be kept quite cool, and rather dry, until they begin to 
grow, or bloom. 

Verbenas, Zonal Geranicjhs, Salvias, and other bedding plants, 
should now be propagated from cuttings. 

Fuchsias should now be well pruned, and shaken out of the old soil, and 
repotted in smaller pots. 

Chrysanthemums may be propagated this month. 

Cissus niscoLOU should now be repotted, and started in a good bottom 
heat, carefully watering till the young growth appeare. 

Palms may be repotted, giving a good drainage, and nsing coarse soiL » 

Amartllises may be potted, nsing light rich compost 

Rhododendron an^ Azalea seeds may be planted this month. 



NEW AND SELECT VEGETABLES 

FOR 1868. 

HOVEY & CO. 

Offer for Bole the following new and superior varieties of vegetables : — 

CARTER'S FIRST CROP PEA. 

Received direct from Messrs. Carter & Co., London, who consider it the earlikst 
Pea in cultivation, an excellent bearer, dwarf, requiring no sticks. 75 cents per quart 

DICKSON'S FIRST AND BEST PEA. 

A new variety, introduced this year, remarkably productive. Messrs. Dickson state 
that it is one of the very earliest peas in England. 75 cents per quart. 

LAXTON'S PROLIFIC LONG POD PEA. 

Remarkable for the size and length of its pods, which contain 10 to 12 peas in a pod. 
Medium early, and one of the most productive. $1.50 per quart 

GEN. GRANT CUCUMBER. 

A new and very superior variety, perfect in form, Bolid, crisp and most agreeable flavor* 
Grows from 20 to 30 inches long, hardy, and succeeds well in the open ground. 25 cents 
per packet 

EARLY SEBEC POTATO. 

The earliest and best Potato, coming to maturity in 63 days from the time of planting, 
and remarkably productive. #6 per barrel. 

BURNELL'S KING OF DWARF CABBAGE. 

The earliest variety grown for the London market, very dwarf^ growing close to the 
ground, and of a very fine sweet flavor. Per packet, 10 cents. 

EARLY SCHWEINFURTH CABBAGE. 

I A very remarkable and valuable variety, both for earliness and large size, adapted for 
•ammer or autumn use. 50 cents per ounce. ^ 

BOSTON MARKET CELERY. 

Fntroduced by us, and now considered the very best variety in cultivation ; remarkable 
for its crisp and tender stems. 25 cents per packet 

PEKIN NEW BLACK EGG PLANT. 

From China, entirely new, with very large, round, black, glossy fronds, weighing 5 to 
8 lbs. each ; foliag^e, bronzy purple, very ornamental. Much finer flavored than the old 
kinds. 25 cents per packet 

LATAKIA TOBACCO. 

From Mount Lebanon. Introduced by Bayard Taylor. 7^be finest flavored smoking 
tobacco in the world. 25 cents per packet 

GIANT WAX BEAN. 

A vigorous growing variety, attaining the height of 8 feet, with pods 8 inches long, 
reomrkabie for the fine waxen color which they assume as soon as ready for use, cooking 
Teiy tender and delicious. 25 cents per packet 

COVENT GARDEN LONG SCARLET RADISH. 

The finest long scarlet variety, and the sort almost exclusively cultivated for the cele- 
brated Covent Garden Market of London. JO cents per packet. 

WHITE TIPPED SCARLET TURNIP RADISH. 

A new French variety, considered more valuable than the Olive shaped, on account of 
its round root. It will be a universal favorite. 10 cents per packet 

EUREKA TOMATO. 

A new variety, fronn Chicago. Considered a very superior Tomato, being dwarf, early, 
boshsh^pe, and prolific. 25 cents per packet 
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COMMENCES ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1 

THB FOURTH VOLUME OF THB FIFTH BERIBB, 

EDITED BY O. M. HOVEY, 

AUTHOR OF THE FRUITS OF AMERICA, 

COMPLETE SETS IN THIRTT VOLUMES, HANDSOMELY BOUND, FIFIT DOLLAB8. 



The Fourth Volume of the Fifth Series (Vol. XXXIV.) commences on the 
January. It has now been so long before the public, and is so popular throughoat 
country, that it would appear superfluous to urge its claims upon the attention of e^ 
tors, amateurs, or gentlemen interested in Horticultural pursuits. It has been 
influential in diffusing a taste for Gardening and Rural Art everywhere, and is an 
indispensable aid to the Pomologist, the lover of Flowers, the Country GenUeimBt 
all who feel the least interested in the cultivation of trees and plants, in the adorn 
their gardens and grounds, or in the spread of a taste for Rural improvement. To 
its influence, corresponding with this advance of taste, and the increasing nnmb^r of 
tivators throughout the country, is the object and ambition of the editor. 

The correspondents of the Magazine include the principal amateur and pi 
cultivators of the country, among whom are 



HON. J. S. CABOT, 
P. BARRY, 
F. R. ELLIOTT, 
D. W. LOTHROP, 
DR. J. S. HOUGHTON, 
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PROF. J. L. RUSSELL, 
COL. D. S. DEWEY, 
J. F. C. HYDE, 
C. M. ATKINSON, 
W. R. PRINCE. 



In the thirty-three volumes now completed, more than JVtne Hundred Drawirm$. of 
Newest and Finest Fruits have appeared, many of them in no otlier work, nn^tppr^ 
of Eighteen Hundred other Engravings, illustrating the great variety of subjocts "^ 
upon. No pains will be spared to render the Magazine what it has heretofowe 
the most valuable Horticultural periodical extant. 

Tkiiks. Two Dollars a year, invariably in advance. . . 

HOVEY & CO., •• 
63 North ICarket Street, Boston, Ifi 
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15 TO 30 T>AST& H:A.KJL.IER. 

KETES' EABLT FROUnC TOIATO. 



HOVEY &; CO. 

Have the pleasure of again offering genuine seeds, raised expressly for us, of this new 
and valuable variety, which has proved the past year to be from 

15 to 30 Days eartter than any Tomato. 

Of the qualities and characteristics of the Keyes it is unnecessary to speak. It has 
been extensively grown throughout the United States, and wherever a fair trial has been 
made it has borne out the recommendation given by as. Numerous testimonials and 
quantities of letters have been received, stating that it was the earliest and most valuable 
Tomato for market It would be easy to fill pages with the opinions of onltivators, but 
we have only space for the following : — . 

From Peter Henderson^ Jersey City. 

Keyes' Tomato will give you a world wide reputation, for in Europe, where in most 
parts it can only be ripened in artificial heat, this ripening at a lower temperature will do 
away with the necessity. One merit that I had not before observed is, that every JUnoer ada 
JruUj which is by no means the case with any other variety I have seen. Still I do not 
think^ from what I have seen, that it will ripen its gtnaral crap more than fifteen days 
earlier than the New York Early Smooth. Its claims to earliness really astonished me 
beyond any thing I had before seen : in fact I know no case where we have made such an 
immense ** jump forward" in earliness as you have done with the Keyes' Prolific Tomato. 
From all I have seen I am still more impressed with its great value.---Jii(y 8, 1867. 

From J. S. Sewally St. Pauly Minnesota. 

" As there seem to be many newspaper correspondents who say the Keyes' Tomato is 
little or no earlier than others, I will give my testfroony to the effect that with me this 
MDimer it was at least a manih earlier than the Tilden, which was the only other sort I 
bad, and was from the first ripened fruit of that sort last year, (1866.) The season and 
circumstances were unfavorable to earliness, — ^the Keyes beginning to ripen about th 
10th of August, and the Tilden in September, but htfi not even yet (October 8) ripened 
freely." 

From Dr. E. Ware Sylvester, Lyons. 

I planted my Keyes' Tomato seed when the Tilden were an inch high ; both varieties, 
with four others, were grown in the same hotbed^all were planted out the same day, in 
adjoining rows, and were all treated exactly alike. The result was, the Keyes was a 
week ahead of Tilden, and 10 to 15 days earlier than the other varieteis, and were very 
fine in quality, and full medium size. 
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From the Gardeners* Chronicle QEvgland.^ 

A trial was made of TomatoeH in the Royal Horticultaral Society's Garden at Chiswick, 
in 18()7. **Keye8' Tomato, early, very productive, and altogether tijirtt class variety; 
Tilden, rather late, and not prohfic." 

From the American Agriculturist, January, 1868. 

A subscriber, in Meadville, Pa., ^rives the followinior remarkable statement: — ** Planted 
four kinds, and weighed the wholo prodact of each plant; the result was as follows: 
Tilden, Qi lbs., Smooih Red, 2i lbs.; Barly York, 64 lbs.; Keyes', 10 lbs. per plant! 
The seeds were sown at the same time, and treated alike. Comparing the Keyes' and 
the Yorks, the Keyes is a smoother^ more handsome 'Inornate, and less inclined to rot 
The first ripe Tomatoes were from the Yorks and Reds. The Keyes' were a few days 
later ; this has been due to richer soil and more shade. But once begun, they ripen up their 
whole crop in about four weeks, yielding more per plant in the first two weeks than either 
of the others ; a valuable Tomato, especially for high latitudes and cool seasons." 

From D, Landreth Sf Son, Philadelphia. 

** We think it a valuable acquisition; but it was an error to claim for it thirty dnjM 
in advance of the Extra Early. It may be a week, and that is enough to give it 
value."— wft^giisi 4, 1867. 

From the Prairie Farmer. 

Mr. Reihl, of Alton, 111., ^' prefers the Keyes' EUrly for market, finds it earlier than the 
Tilden, or Brill's, ^nd much more productive." — Auf^uai 10. 

From the American Agriculturist. 

^ Chas. Downing, as well as cultivators near New York, finds it at least 10 days 
earlier than any other variety. Even this is a great advance." — [SepUmber.) 

From Judge John King, Dubuque, Iowa. 

^\i is decidedly the finest fruit of the kind, yet raised. It is not only 15 to 30 daifs 
unrlier, but better flavored, an acquisition beyond dispute." — December, 1867. 

We have had another year's trial of the Keyes', and the first ripe fruit was gathered 
July 4. The first Tilden, August 8. The seeds were sown at the same tiflae, and 
treated alike. 

Dealers supplied on liberal Terms. Single packets, sealed, 25 cents. 
The Trade supplied by the 100 or 1000. 



Address, 

HOVEY & CO., 

IMPORTERS AND DBAI.KRS IV •BRDS, 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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E. WHITELEY, 

r»l CHAKLESTOWN STREET, BOSTON. MASS., 

Horticultural Engineer, 

MANUFACTURES POUR SIZES 

HOT-WATER BOILERS, 

TO SET IN BRICK, OR PORTABLE, WITH 14, 16, 1 8 AND 20 INCH 

FIRE GRATES; 

Also, DOUBLE or TWIN BOILERS. 

GreenVvouses^ Conser^atlones citiA DweWinga Mtcd up 

HEATING APPARATUS, 

With thb VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in BOILERS and PIPES, &g. 

Boilers of sofficient power to warm from 100 to 5000 feet of Pipe from one fire. 

Extra-Strong Doors and Frames and Bars for Flues, fto. 

Reference of the highest grade, with Illastrated Circulars, can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the manufacturer. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

May. 

Choice Collections of Flower Seeds for 1868. 

SENT BY MAIL, POST PAID. 

For the convenience of purchasers, who are not familiar with the varions kinds of 
flowers, or who prefer not to select for themselves, we offer the following Collections or 
Assortments all of oar own selection ; they are composed of the most esteemed and 
popular varieties, such as are really showy and best calculated for ornamental effect gen- 
erally. The smaller collections, as the names of some of the species mentioned indi- 
cate, consist of very choice first class flowers. 

All the collections will be forwarded to any part of the country by mail, post paid, on 
receipt of the amount annexed to each, viz. : — 

COLLECTION 

No.]. 20 varieties of the most showy and favorite Annuals, '. . . - fl.OO 
No. S. 10 varieties of extra fine Annuals, including choice French Asters, mixed ; 
splendid Camellia Balsams, mixed ; extra Double German Stocks ; se- 
lect large Pansies, extra fine Petunias, &c., ..... 1.00 

Na 3. 20 varieties of fine Biennial and hardy Perennial Herbaceous Plants, - 1.00 
No. 4. 20 packets of choice and new Annuals and Perennials, .... 2.00 

No. 5. 50 varieties of the mo^t popular Annuals, ...... 2.00 

No. 6. 100 varieties of Annual, Biennial and Perennial Flowers, including many 

' which are new and choice varieties, - - ... 5.00 

No. 7« 15 virieties of choice Seeds, suitable for greenhouse and parlor culture, 

including choice Calceolaria, Cineraria, Chinese Primrose, Geraniom, &.c. 3.0C 

HOVEY & CO., 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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CHERRY LAWN FAR 

D. H. BROTVN" 

Offers for the Spring Trade a fine grown stock of 

Strawberries, Baspberries, Blackberries, Currants, GkMweberries, 

Grapes, Bhubarb, Asparagus, Seed Potatoes, &c., 

< 

IN VARIETY. 

Vegetable Plants from cold frames, hotbed and open ground, in their seaaon. 

Wilson*s Albany Strawberry, a specialty. 

In issainfj^ our Catalogues for the Spring ot 1868 our customers can rely upon our 
honest, liberal dealings. We do not overrate any thing. The plants are just what 
they are represented to be, true to name and of good qualUy, Our prices are reasonable. 
We dig, label, pack and ship in the most careful manner. No char^re for packin|f. 
Special terms to Nurserymen, Dealers and large planters. For further mfbrmation send 
for our Descriptive Catalogues of small fruits, seed potatoes, and vegetable plants. 

D. H. BROVTN, 

Feb. New Brunswick, N. J. 
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•AU6HWICK. — I offer a few fine one vear old plants, from the original vine, of this 
excellent grape, which is so much sought after. The vine is a strong and healthy 

grower, free of mildew ai^ rot, and as hardy as a pine tree ; bunch medium, shouldered ; 
errv medium, black, sweet, vinous, and of a peculiar spicy flavor. 
*• We used the grape in several different ways, — in berry, preserve and jelly, and it 

E roved superior to any thing we put up, and the wine proved to be first class Port, 
eautiful in color, delicious in taste.^ — (knrdenet^s Monthly. 

Price — No. 1 Vines, $4 each ; 3 vines, $10 

Address D. S. UMBENHOUB, 

SeiRLBYSBURG, HUNTINGDON CoUNTY, Pa. 
Feb. 

FRUIT, FOREST AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

FOR SPBllSTG OF 18G8, 
The largest Stock in the Ceontry ! For sale in large or small qaaatities. 

A descriptive and illustrated priced Catabgiie of Fruits, and one of 
Ornamental Trees and Plants. Sent, prc-pnid, for 10 cents each. 
Wholesale Catalogue free. 

SLLWANGEB A BABBY, 

Feb.— 3t Mt. Hopb Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THIS CZAR VIOLET. 

A NEW AND VERY LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL 

VARIETY OP THE VIOLET; 

With single flowers of the. deepest blue and possessing unusual vigor and hardiness. 

The leaves are large, and the flowers are borne on very long footstalks (five to six 
inches in length), and are nearly twice as large and much' sweeter than the old Russian 
violet. It is so hardy that it commences blooming in September and continues flowering 
until May, even during the frost and under the snow. The Gardener's Chronicle says, 
thaf in point of size and vigor it eclipses all that have preceded it." Mr. Graham, the 
originator of the variety, writes us that *^ it is in great demand among the Flower dealers 
in Covent Garden Market, and that he has made heaps of money with it.** It has been 
awarded numerous first-class certificates. Our plants have been in flower since last Sep- 
tember, and the few seeds we now offer were raised from the original plants obtained 
of Mr. Graham. Fresh Seeds, of the growth of 1867, 50 cents per packet 

HOVEY & CO., 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 

Grape Vines for Vineries. 

HOVEY & CO., 

OflTer for sale one of the largest and most complete collections of Foreign Grapes 
in the country, embracing every popular variety of merit, all raised from eyes from 
oar own bearing vines, and true to name, as follows: — 

Black Hamburgh, Canadian Chief, 

Black Hamburgh, Wilmot's No. 16, Muscat de Sarbelle, 

Black Hamburgh, Wilmot's, Muscat Madeira, 

Victoria, ' Muscat St Laurent, 

Mill Hill Hamburgh, Purple Sweet Water, 

White Fronti^nan, Champion Hamburgh, 

Grizzly Fntroignauj Muscat of Alexandria, 

Black Frontignan, Tottenham Park Muscat, 

Chasselas of Fontainbleau, Macreadv's Early White, 

Black Prince, Zinfindaf, 

Lorobardy White Nice, 

West's St. Peters, Reigne de Nice, 

Gros Bleu, Syrian, 

Barbarossa, White Tokay, 

Muscat Blanc H'atif, Golden Hamburgh, 

lowker, Pope Hamburgh, 

'iVentham Black, Austrian Muscat. 

Muscat Hamburgh, ^ Prolific Sweetwater, 

Bowood Muscat, * Caillaba, 

Royal Muscadine, Richmond Villa^ 

Chaptal. ' Trebbiana, 

Lady Downes. Marchioness of Hastings, 

Moranot Canon Hall Muscat. 
Decandolle, 

Fine strong vines, one and two years old, in pots, ready for immediate planting. 
Prices on application. 

Address 

HOVEY & CO. 

63 North llarket Street, Boston. 
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100,000 Grape Vines. 

HOViST & CO. 

OFFER TO THE TRADE A FINE STOCK OF ALL THE LEADING VARI- 

ETIES OP 





PRINCIPALLY 



lona, Israella, Allen's Hybrid, Adirondac, 
Framingham, Diana, Crevelling, Rogers 15, 
Delaware, Concord, Rebecca, &c. 

The Vines are strong and well rooted, and are growing in the open ground. All will 
be sold St liberal prices by the hundred. 

ALSO, 

3000 FOREIGN GRAPES, FOR GRAPERIES, 

Comprising upwards of 50 of the Finest Varieties ; strong, healthy plants, grown from 

eyes in pots, and well rooted. 

Address, 

HOYEY & CO. 
No. 53 North Market Street, Boston. 



FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

HOVEY & CO. 

INVITE THE ATTENTION OF CULTIVATORS AND PLANTERS TO 

THEIR EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 

PEAR TREES, (Dwarf and Standard,) 

GRAPE VINES, 

FRXJIX TREES, of various kinds, 

ORNAMENTAIi TREES, 
SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS, 

COMPRISING ALL THE FINEST VARIETIES. 

Our stock of Pears includes msny large and handsome specimens, 3 to 7 years old, 
ready for immediate bearing. 
Our Descriptive Catalogue will be sent to all applicants on the receipt of ten cents. 

Address HOVEY & CO., 

Sa North Markrt Strrrt, Bostor. 
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NE^W PLA-NTS A-IsTD SEEDS. 

New Hardy Forget-Me-Not. 

EMPRESS ELIZABETH.— I have ihe pleasure nt offering, for the first time in this coantrv, thi^ new 
9iid magnificent hybrid, produced at Schoenborn, in Prussia, by crossing M. azorica with the old German 
Forget-dle-Mot. Of ihe richest azure-blue conceivable, it bns no rival in color in any other plant. Its 
rhiet merit, however, consists in its constant bioom^ which continues from early May till frost. It is 
invaJoable for forcing, and, grown in frames, like violets, blooms all wmter. This is one of tBe most 
desirable plants ever offered. {1.60 each, j^ld per dozen. Also, many new Lobelias, Violets, 
Pen'stemons, Clematis, and other choice herbaceous plants, die, new Fuchsias, Verbenas, Salvias, and 
other bedding plants. Catalogues to any address ; Wholesale Lists to the l^rade. Agents wanted. 

New Fragrant Perpetual Japanese Honeysuckle. 

This charming new climbing houeysuckie was brought from Japan some years smce, by my friend. Dr. 
Hall, a di»tingui»bed amafeur, who, often in company with his guest, Mr Robert Fortune, delighted in 
eolleetiDg the rare and curious plants of that country. This plant is in the way of L. brachypoda and 
L. flexuofta, but is superior to all other honeysuckles on account of its abundant and constant blo<im. 
wbieh continues without intermission from early summer till severe cold weather. Add to this its delirious 
fragrance, its rapid growth, and entire hardinexs, and all will see that here is a plant of great vahie, worthy 
ol the most extensive cultivation. Excellent for forcing. 50 cents each ; $5 per dozen ; ^^ P®' hundrea. . 

1 would add that Thujopsis dolabrata, T. dolabrata variegata, and Retinospora aurea, three conifers 
prized above all* others 7>y the Japanese, were sent me by ur. Hall, from Japan, in 1861, by the V. St 
Steamer Niagara, and that, having stood six severe winters 'without any protection whatever, I am able 
to announce that these beautiful evergr«*ens are entirely hardy in this country. I have a fine stock for 
spring delivery, with a number of entirely new Japanese and other shrubs, herbaceous plants, Slc, Fruit 
and Umamental Trees. Shrubs, Evergreens, Hedge Plants, Roses, &c., in great variety. • 

Lum's New Autumn Blaok Baspberry, 

Bearing a fine crop in the Autumn; a great acquisiiion. $i each ; $tO per dozen. Charles Downing 
Strawberry, 5^ per dozen; $t5 pc>r 100. Jucunda, or Knox's 700, (triie); Wilson and Kiltalinny 
Blackberries ; Versailles Currants, and all other Smail Fruits ; Grapes ; Large Currants ; Strawberries, tfte. 

The Cape Cod Cranberry, — the best sort, with directions for cultivators. 

New Cabbages. 

New Short-stemmed Brunswick for Folder's Brunswick): New Schweinfurt Quintal, or lOO-weight 
Cabbage; New Large White Solid, late, fine; Clarke's New Extra Earl^ Nonpareil ; New Extra Early 
Erfurt v---earh 2d cents per paper; $\ for the five, prepaid by mail. Extra Early Erfurt Cauliflower, 
fine, 25 cts. ; Cedar Hill Tomato, 25 els.; with all other new and standard Garden and Flowrer Seeds. 
Tweiity-five sorts by mail, pcepaid, for;^l. Catalogues to any address. Wholesale Trade Lists aow 
feadjr. Ag.Dl. waoled. g j| WATSON, 

Old Colony Kuraeries and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Haas. 

DREW'S NEW DWARF PEA. 

The Greatest Aequisition yet wade to this Superior Vegetable! 

HOVEY & CO. 

Have the pleasare of ofiering the entire stock of this Pea, raised by Mr. Bates, the 

originator, and warranted true. 

It bas proved one of the most valuable introductions of last vear. It grows only 
one foot high, branching profusely, and forming an erect, dense bush. The pea is of the 
largest size, of a bluish tinge, slightly shrivelled, and as sweet and delicious as the Cham- 
pion of England, without the tough skin of that variety ; medium ; early. It is very 
prodtictiTe, and a most valuable and extra fine pea. A single row, planted one foot apart, 
will fill the row a foot wide and one foot high. Price $1 per quart 

CARTER'S FIRST CROP PEA. 

Received direct from Messrs. Carter 6l Co., London, who consider it the earliest 
Pea in cultivation, an excellent bearer,* dwarf, requiring no sticks. 75 cents per quart 

DICKSON'S FIRST AND BEST PEA. 

A new variety, introduced this year, remarkably productive. Messrs. Dickson stote 
that it is one of the very earliest peas in England. 75 cents per quart 

LAXTON'S PROLIFIC LONG POD PEA. 

Remarkable for the size and length of its pods, which contain 10 to 13 peas in a pod. 
Medium early, and one of the most productive. 91*50 per quart 
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CHOICE AND RARE PLANTS. 

. PALMS, Y\3C CAS, AGATES, Stc, 8te. 

HOV^EY & CO. 

Offer for sale fine specimens of the following beaatifal Plants: — 

LATANIA BORBONICA (The Bourbon Palm), various sizes, 
CHAMJQROPS HUMILIS (Fan Palm), 
CORYPHA AUSTRALIS (Australian Palm\ 
CHAM-£ROPS FORTUNI (Chintst Palm\ . 

* This beaatifal Palm is nearly bardj. 
COCOS CORONATA (Cocoanut Palm), 
BONAPARTBA JUNCEA— fine plants, 
FOURCROYA GIGANTEA « 
PA ND ANUS VARIEGATAS, beautiful striped foliage, 
AGAVE AMERICANA (Century Planf), of various sizes, 
YUCCA ALOEPOLIA VARIEGATA— magnificent foliage, 
MARANTA ZEBRINA— superb large, striped foliage, 
MUSA ROSACEJSA (Banana), very large foliage, 

All these plants are admirably adapted for tbe decoration of the lawn and flower gar- 
den in summer. 
With a large collection of New and Rare Plants^ — 

Beautiful TREE and other FERNS, LYCOPODS, &c. 

19 fine varieties of CALADIUMS, of all sizes. 

Address, HOVEY & CO- 

53 NORTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 
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ABUTILON VEXILLARIUM. 

(ABUTILON MESOPOTAMICUM.) * 

A splendid novelty, having all the delicate growth and neat habit of the Fuchsia, and 
wreaths of small drooping flowers, an inch or more long, with a scarlet calyx, golden 
yellow petals, and perfectly black stamens ; very striking, effective and beaatifal. A 
specimen plant, well grown, exhibited at one of the Royal Horticultural Society^ Exhi- 
bitions last year, was pronounced the most beautiful object imaginable, possessing all 
the delicacy and novelty of the elegant Tropieolnm tricolorum so difficult lo grow. Aa a 
plant for pot culture in the greenhouse it can hardly be surpassed, and for the open border 
in summer, or for vases, or rockwork it is invaluable, blooming freely the whole summer. 

Young plants 75 cents each ; $6 per dozen. 

HOVEY & CO. 

53 NoBTH Mabket Stbeet, Boston. 



SUBTROPICAL GARDENING. 

In our last volume we introduced the subject of Subtropi- 
cal Gardening more directly to our readers, and in some 
general remarks endeavored to impress upon them, or at 
least upon all who appreciate beautiful foliage as well as 
flowers, the decidedly ornamental character of this style of 
garden decoration. 

The more intimate acquaintance with the character of the 
climate, and tlie information derived from collectors in 
regard to soil and locality from whence many of our finest 
plants have been obtained, has enabled skilful cultivators ta 
understand more completely the requirements of these plants,, 
and their adaptability to various modes of treatment, whether 
in the hothouse, the greenhouse, or the open air. To render 
this knowledge practically available, and of greater value to* 
the mass of the people, has been their study, and it is withi 
great pleasure that we record this evidence of the devotion, 
of professional men to the wants of tlie people, and the* 
means of enhanced enjoyment in the adornment of their 
gardens and the decoration of their homes. 

Subtropical gardening really opens a new era in the 
ornamentation of our grounds. What we once thought only 
possible by the means of large and expensive glass struct- 
ures, in which plants could be grown with a Ingh tempera- 
ture, is noiv rendered common and witliout mucli cost by 
the aid of a kjiowledge gained by experience and practice,. 
and a climate almost tropical in summer. It is true we 
cannot have them in the winter season, only by means of 
hothouses, but we can have them in summer with only a 
cheap structure to carry them through the winter months,. 
many of them only with the aid of a warm cellar; and 
from June to October the brilliant vegetation of the Ama- 
zon— rthe singular growth of the plains of Mexico—the noble 
foliage of Southern Europe, — and the vegetation of other 
dimes may be grouped together, and their unfamiliar torms 
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produce new effects, become objects of study and afford 
unfailing sources of gratification and delight. 

The country from which a plant is received does not 
always convey a true test of its hardiness. The camellia, 
the Tree paeony and magnolia arc from China, yet the two lat- 
ter are perfectly hardy. The Weigelia amabilis and W. 
rosea are from China; yet the former is often injured, while 
the latter is perfectly hardy. The coxcomb. Globe amaranth, 
and many otlier annuals are greenhouse plants in England, 
while with us they are the commonest and most free-grow- 
ing flowers of the garden. The palm, subjected to the 
ordinary treatment of most plants and kept in a cool green- 
liouse, almost perishes by constant watering, while if kept 
dry it receives no injury, but appears to flourish with 
renewed vigor in summer. Thus it is that subtropical gar- 
dening is the result of study and knowledge applied to the 
treatment of each and all these varied species. 

The cannas, the caladiums, the yuccas and the palms are 
the representatives of tropical vegetation, but there are many 
species and varieties of each, and many other equally 
beautiful objects which may be classed under the same head. 
It is our purpose to notice some of these that preparations 
may be made in good season to introduce them into our 
gardens. We stated in our remarks above referred to that 
we should embrace an early opportunity to discuss the sub- 
ject, and shall endeavor now to give such information as 
our own experience suggests, or information that we could 
otherwise obtain, to make this as complete as possible. 

First among the subtropical plants we name the cannas, 
because they are of a rapid growth, immediately effective, 
cheap, and can be wintered in any good warm cellar, or under 
the stage of the greenhouse. A few years since we had only 
the. old and well known annual, C. coccinea, or Indian 
Shot of the catalogues; now we have fifty or more kinds, 
many of them of gigantic growth, and immense foliage, 
others with blossoms almost As showy as the gladiolus, and a 
few as striking for tlie tints of their leaves as the dracaenas. 
We name soma of the sorts already introduced, and there are 
a great many more : C. Annei, six to eight feet high, with 
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long, deep sea-green fiiliage ; 0. nigricans, ten feet, with very 
rich dark bronzy metallic leaves and showy flowers ; C. 
gigantea, so known, but not correct, seven feet, immense 
green foliage, striated or tinted with bronze ; C. Warscewiczii, 
four feet ; C. zcbrina, about three feet high ; C. Bihorelli, 
with tinted foliage, and flowers very large and showy : C. 
limbaCa, four feet, with yellowish flowers ; C. nepaleusis, 
with large bright yellow blossoms, and many others. 

C. Annei, C. nigricans and G. gigantea are fine for the 
centre of beds, and Warscewiczii and zebrijia, for outer rows. 
The plants should be potted if possible in Marcli or April, 
and brouglit forward in a hotbed or greenhouse, and planted 
out the last of May ; the plants will then be highly cflective 
as early as June, and continue so till October. If planted iu 
the ground, without potting, they do. not attain such largo 
dimensions, and though very showy, do not form such masses 
of foliage. 

Second in importance, because easily wintered, are the 
colocasias, with foliage three to four feet long, and two 
broad ; C. esculenta and gigantea have each green leaves, and 
atroviolacea, bronzy foliage and purple stems. These require 
a rich soil and plenty of moisture, and are fine for masses or 
for outer rows around beds of cannas. Several of the 
caladiums are also desirable, but they do not retain their 
brilliant colors so well as in the greenhouse ; still they are 
very showy, particularly C. Broigniarti, green, with red 
centre; C. pictum, green, spotted with white; C. bicolor, 
green, and red centre; G. marmorata, G. albo punctata 
and many others. These should be started in tlie hotbed, 
and when well established planted out early in June, when 
the ground is warm. They must also be wintered in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse, and kept in perfectly dry 
sand. Tlie cannas, colocasias and caladiums are groups 
which, of themselves, form very effective and decorative 
effects, and may be used singly or in beds. 

. Gonspicuous perhaps above all are the musas or bananas, 
with gigantic leaves,six to eigiit feet long, and tliree broad; 
standing the wind well, and planted singly in beds or in the 
centre of a group, they at once form objects of the greatest 
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attraction. H. Cavendishii aud M. rosacea, the latter witli 
smaller leaves, are both fine. Other showy things are the 
Wigandia caracasana, with dark green foliage of immense 
size; Aralia papyracea, wiih large palmate leaves, downy 
beneath ; Brugmansia suaveolens, with large white trumpet 
shaped flowers, deliciouslj fragrant; Ficus elastica, or In- 
dia rubber tree, with very large glossy leathery leaves ; 
Hedychium Gardneriaum, four to six feet, with spikes of 
yellow fragrant blossoms; Hibiscus sinensis grandiflora, 
with glossy leaves aud immense scarlet flowers all summer, 
forming bushes four to eight feet ; Hibiscus Cooperii, with 
white, crimson and green foliage, richly mottled and scarlet 
flowers. 

Then come the dracssnas, of several kinds : — D. terminalis, 
D. ferrea, D. congesta, D. gracilis, D. braziliensfs and others, 
some with green, others with crimson and brown foliage, all 
desirable, and forming fine groups or edgings. 

The yuccas and agaves come in for novelty and singularity 
of form ; of the former, Y. alocifolia and aloeifolia variegata,. 
Y. glauca and Y. rccurva ; of agaves, A. americana, A. 
americana variegata, *A. Milleri, A. applanata, ahd some 
others ; associated with these, but yet distinct, should be named 
the Phormium tenax, with long sword-shaped leaves, vigorous 
in habit, and very ornamental. Pandanus utilis and variegata 
are both striking and novel, in aspect and outline. 

The Gyperus alternifolius, heretofore considered only a. 
hothouse plant, is a most beautiful object and succeeds admi- 
rably, growing freely, and throwing up its long slender shoots 
tufted at the extremity with its spreading head of inflorescence. 
The bamboos, B. metake and aurea, as well as the dwarf B. 
Fortuni, with silver striped foliage, are also striking objects, 
the former attaining the height of six or eight feet. 

Last, but not least, are the palms, peerless in contour, 
which add grandeur, stateliness, and a true tropical aspect to 
the whole. The Chinese palm, Chamaerops excelsa, is almost 
hardy, and a grand object ; G. humilis, similar, but not so 
robust; Gorypha australis, Gocos coronata, and Latania 
borbonic^, are each effective, and thrive with vigor. Planted 
out in fine soil, and well watered, they make several of their 
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magnificent fronds each year, and taken up and wintered in 
the greenhouse, where they should be kept dry, they suffer 
nothing by the change. 

The common and well known plants of course must not be 
lefb oat. For rich and deep coloring the achyraitthes, the 
amaranth, the celosia, the perilla and the coleus must not 
be forgotten, and for contrasts the Cineraria maritima and 
centaureas, with their snowy foliage, which will be used 
for beds, in groups or edgings. Tlie tricolored and variegated 
Zonal pelargoniums are scarcely less important, for many 
groups would not be considered finished without a row of 
Mrs. Pollock. 

In this list we have not named all the plants which should 
be included in tlie subtropical garden — this would occupy 
too much space — but having indicated some of the best, the 
cultivator must exercise his own taste, as to the introduction 
of others as well as their arrangement for immediate or for 
permanent effect. Our object has been to show how much 
beauty and variety there is in store for those who without 
exact rules can produce a harmonious, pleasing, effective, 
tropical ' aspect, with the aid of the numerous materials tit 
hand. 



ON PUBLIC PARKS. 

BT JASPER STANDSTILL. 



I am delighted to see your correspondent Blazton drawing 
timely attention to a public park. My object is to draw 
attention to the abject poverty of public botanical, horticul- 
tural and arboricultural tastes and tendencies; and when 
each and all of these branches are more manifestly developed, 
then such a public boon may be an accomplished fact. 
Harvard College, our boasted seat of learn ing^-with its host of 
professors and profound philosophers, with its pletlioric cof- 
fers, and still swelling its annual income by generous bequests 
from some favored son of fortune, who long ago lighted his 
torch at its consecrated flame — has its Botanical Garden and 
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• 

Professor. Of Professor Gray I have nothing to say, he is 
above my praise or censure. How is it that amongst the 
many bequests of the last ten years, not a dime or a dollar 
has been given to this department? If to arrive at conclu- 
sions by inference, it is only fair to conclude that no love has 
been created or benefits derived from this department of 
science. If we contrast this miserable appendage to this 
renowned seat of learning with the many scattered through- 
out England, and more especially that of Kew, we are 
amazed at the apathy displayed. 

That precisely the same class of individuals derive immense 
advantages from botanic gardens, is shown by the reports 
from Eew, where the museum and grounds are daily crowded 
by an eager host of youths who, whatever may be their 
future destiny, feel that a knowledge of botany — which plays 
such important parts in the arts and sciences — is an indispen- 
sable qualification. Thus we see that restless energy in their 
merchants ; and liardly one in twenty of the officers in the 
army or navy but has.a fair knowledge, and some we know- 
are really eminent ; as to tlieir physicans and apothecaries, 
why, as a matter of course, they are well up, but "compar- 
isons are odious." I only ask what does the University pos- 
sess, what inducements docs it offer to the student? Is there 
anything to impress us that the slightest knowledge is of any 
importance whatever? No, A plantation of overgrown 
trees ; I say overgrown, for the size of tlic place ; a few hardy- 
plants, and what glass they have, more or less, dievoted to the 
growth of plants and flowers for sale, in order to eke out its 
forlorn existence. 

As to the park that Blaxton has urged, does he not know 
that before a child can run it must be taught to walk ? that 
it may bo entrusted with a toy gun from Washington Street, 
but not with a six shooter from Dock Square ? No Sir ; not 
for the world. As an illustration, take the Public Garden, 
and that mighty and magnificent structure that bridges over 
that vast sheet of water, whose outlines are the acme of 
perfection in all that is tasteful and harmonious. 

Oh, shades of departed pigmies, Repton, Price, Brown, 
Downing and Paxton, what a pity you each and all lived so 
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early or died so soon. Had you, poor fellows, lived till now 
what ideas you could have garnered for the formation of 
groups, and the distribution of trees, slirubs and flowering 
plants. Why, the whole thing is a unit, it is all in keeping ; 
instead of wandering all over the lot, as these poor silly men 
compelled you, in order to see and admire, all you have to do 
is, look at one and go your way, for they are all alike. 

As a climax to this political hodgepodge, there is the 

• 

greenhouse. Did it occur to your contributor Blaxton, when 
lie penned his two former articles advocating a public park, 
that the city fathers were compelled by poverty to let their 
greenhouse, such as it is, for a f 1000, or $120Q a year ? If 
it is not poverty what else ? The flower dealers and apothe- 
caries pay their taxes to the city authorities, and they, the 
city authorities, let their greenhouse to a tenant (and so far 
he is fully justified) who devotes it to the sale of flowers and 
soda water. 

When the Public Garden is remodelled and the greenhouse 
ceases to be a peddler's shop, it will be time for our friend to 
urge the imperative necessity of a public park. 



NEW VEGETABLES. 

The principal additions to our list of vegetables have 
already been noticed in our last volyme. A few others are 
announced for the present year, and we find the following 
account of the progress in this department abroad, the most 
prominent and important additions being now peas, which 
are said to be really valuable, combining the qualities of the 
wrinkled marrows with the earlincss of the early sorts, 
McLean's Little Gem, and Laxton's Long Pod, already known 
to our cultivators, being examples of what the English growers 
are endeavoring to accomplish through careful selection or 
hybridization. There is no doubt we shall have varieties of 
the former quite as early as Dan O'Rourke, or other heretofore 
favorite extra early peas :— 
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The progress made in the culinary or vegetable department, 
thougli, perhaps, it has not been so brilliant, has been equally 
groat. Vegetables are not in themselves of so captivating a 
nature as either flowers or fruits, though they exercise a 
wider and more powerful influence, and minister more directly 
to our daily wants, than either of the other two. It is, there- 
fore, extremely gratifying to Witness the gradual and general 
improvement that is being worked out amongst .them. In 
speaking of vegetables, however, we can scarcely define what 
are the actual novelties of the past season, their introduction 
is, so to speak, so gradual, and it is so difficult to tell what is 
a novelty, and what is not. Nevertheless, both by the careful 
selection and saving of seeds of the truest and purest descrip- 
tion, as well as by hybridization, our stocks of vegetables are 
undergoing a steady annual improvement. 

A great revolution has taken place in peas during the past 
few years, and we liave become possessed, principally through 
the exertions of Dr. Maclean, of an. entirely new race of most 
excellent dwa^f wrinkled marrows, rivalling in earliness and 
hardiness Sangster^s No. 1 itself, one of the best of the early 
frame class, which class indeed seems destined to be entirely 
supei*seded by the new varieties in question. Of the latest of 
Dr. Maclean's hybrids, we may mention Premier, a variety of 
^superior merit, and Wonderful, another excellent sort. Mr. 
Laxton has also succeeded in raising some very promising 
liybrids; in particular, Alpha, a blue wrinkled marrow as 
early as Dillistone's Early, and Supreme, a blue marrow, with 
very long pods. These, however, will require some yeai-s of 
careful selection before being introduced to the public. 
Amongst other acquisitions in this class, we may mention 
Messrs. Carters' Dwarf Waterloo, and Messrs. Nuttings' No. 1. 

We have two additions to the Spinach family, namely, 
Lee's Giant Oracle, and the new Australian Spinach, both 
commendable in their way, since they not only grow very 
freely and rapidly, and produce an abundant supply of leaves, 
but when cooked, although not so tender or delicate in flavor 
as the true Spinach, yet they prove to be very useful substi- 
tutes for that vegetable. In Brussels Sprouts, ScrymgerV 
Giant, a variety of Englibh origin, although not strictly new, 
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is worthy of notice here as a most excellent sort. In cauli- 
flowers, Bcwary's Earliest Erfurt is a superb early variety; 
and in Broccoli we have an excellent new late acquisition in 
Williams' Alexandra. In cahbages, Little Pixii and the' 
hardy Dreadnought are useful additions. In onions^ on 
which much discussion has arisen, although we have gained 
nothing absolutely new, yet in the Nuneham Park and Stan- 
stead Park selections of the White Spanish we have important 
regenerations of well known forms. In lettuces, the Moor- 
park is an excellent hardy white Cos. Potatoes, the most 
important of the productions which mother earth pours into 
the lap of the gardener, afford materials to chronicle at least 
oi>e grand acquisition, in the variety called Milky White, 
which is, perhaps, the most valuable Kidney potato yet 
introduced. Smith's EaVly, or the Coldstream Early, still 
stands forward as the best early variety. 

Lastly we may speak of tomatoes, of which we have learned 
much during the past season. The Orangefield has been 
found to be the earliest of the large-fruited shorts, dwarf, and 
excellent in quality. Keyes' Early Prolific proves a very 
prolific and excellent sort, while of late American kinds, 
which produce very large fruits, we have important additions 
in the Tilden, which has the fruits red, and the Fiji Island^ 
which has the fruits of a beautiful crimson, quite a new color 
among tomatoes. To these we must add the plum, cherry, 
pear-shaped, and other small-fruited varieties, which, besides 
being useful, are exceedingly pretty when grown as objects of 
ornament ; in fact, on which side soever we look, there is 
some improvement to be recorded. 

The Milky White Potato. — This variety, mentioned in 
the above extract, is a new seedling which is highly com*- 
mended by the English cultivators. It is not only perfectly 
distinct, but far superior to any other English potato. A 
writer in the Gardeners' Chronicle states that he cultivated 
it extensively last year^ ^'and upon the worst potato land he 
had. Several other varieties, grown side by side, showed 
disease more extensively than this. As to its eating quality 
it undoubtedly stands at the head of the list." It is well 
worthy of trial with our American varieties. 
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NOTICE OF SOME INTERESTING HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
FROM CALIFORNIA, NEW OR RARE IN FLORICULTURE. 

NO. n. 

BY JOHN L. RUSSELL. 

Abronia tyRUX MALT^ (Kcllogg.) — The abronias are con- 
sidered charming plants, not unlike the verbenas, with 
corymbs or heads of sweet scented flowers, and belonging to 
the natural orHer of Nyctaginaceae, whicli contains many 
showy plants. The flowers of this species are in axillary heads 
on long peduncles, of a deep purplish rose color, the tliroat 
swollen and of a briglit emerald green, while the tube is pink 
or flesh color. It was detected in the Carson Valley, Washoe, 
and first made known in 1860. — (^Proc. Calif. Acad. Nat. 
Sc. Vol. 11} 

Astragalus hypoglottis, var. strigosa. (K.) (Legumi- 
nosae.) — A small pjant, with considerably large flowers^ in 
condensed heads on long axillary peduncles; and of unusual 
beauty. The calyx is of a dark purple, the petals purple, 
shading to white on the points and margins. 

A. GiBBSii (K.) Proc, Ac, fig. 60. — Stem herbaceous, 
fistulous, simple villous, 1—2 feet high ; leaves on short 
petioles, with 8 — 10 pairs leaflets, stipules foliaceous; flowers 
large, an inch long, nodding, 15 — 20 flowered, pale purple. 
Calyx tubular bellshaped, with very short broadly acute awl- 
pointed creamy white teeth. Brought from head waters of 
Carson river, in the Sierra Nevada, and presented in 1862. 
It appears to be a fine, showy plant. 

A new composite of the Rudbeckeae order is the 

Bahiopsis lanata (K.) — Closely allied to the genus Ecki- 
nacece^ the flowers, stamens and pistils yellow, indigenous to 
Cerro5 island. The Botanical Register, No. 1167, gives a 
figure of Bahia I^maia^ Dec, on the similitude of which the 
new genus is founded. 

Campanula filifobmis (K.) or tubular bellwort (Campa- 
nulaceas) from the description reminds us of Specularia per- 
foliata; its stem, a foot high, pentangular, alternate leaves 
small, on very small petioles, ovate lanceolate, acute or acu- 
minate; scabrous throughout; flowers from the axils of the 
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leaves in panicles of 3 — 9 ; corolla subfiliform tubular, half 
to three-fourths of an inch long, subpcntangular, color of a 
pale blue. 

CoLLiNSiA SOLITARIA (K.) Scrophulariaccffi. — Stem simple, 
slender, six inches high, pubescent leaves opposite, oblong- 
ovate or spatulate, three nerved entire ; calyx cleft about half 
the distance, segments light green ; below bright purple ; 
corolla purple-blue, tube as long as the calyx ; calyx spheri- 
cal.' Found in tlie vicinity of Oakland. 

Delphinium plammeum (K.) ; Ranunculaceae. Fiery lark- 
spur. — Stem simple, about a foot high, hirsute, with white 
appressed hairs tliroughout, petioles blender, leaves digitately 
five-parted, lobes attenuate cuneate, trifid, divisions long- 
linear-subulate. Spur of the flower long and slender, 
dilated, at the base subiriate, apex ascending bright scarlet, 
two upper appcndiculate petals yellow, lamina two lobed, 
upper lobe narrow, recurved, tipped with pink, lateral calyx- 
sepals obovate ; capsules three, naked ; stigma two-toothed. 
From Cerros Island, by Dr. Veatch. 

EcHiNOSPERNUM NERVOSUM (K.) BorraginacesB. — Stem her- 
baceous, simple, minutely strigose throughout, flowering 
branches erect, spreading, lengthened into lax rather naked 
virgate racemes; leaves sessile, ovate lanceolate, strigose; 
calyx segments lanceolate, sometimes obtuse ; corolla salver 
formed; flowers with a blue border, the tube pale and 
whitish ; fruit and veins of the leaves often purplish. Proc. 
1. c. fig. 42. Resembling a Myosotis, and perhaps quite as 
pretty. From the head waters of Carson river. 

Eritrichium connatifolium (K.) Borraginaceae. — Another 
Myosotis or Forgei-me-not plant, possibly a variety of three 
or more supposed species belonging to E, cali/omicvm 
(TorVey.) Stem simple, ascending subglabrous below, hir- 
sute above ; leaves opposite connate and sheathing ; corolla 
rotate salver formed, lobes rounded, stamens and pistils 
included ; nuts (seeds) rugulose. Proc. 1. c. p. 164, fig. 51. 
A handsome plant. 

Galium stellatum (K.) Starry haired Cleavers. Rubi- 
ace». — Stem suffruticose at base, above hoary with stellate 
pubescence, leaves in whorls of four, sessile, or nearly so^ 
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ovate-aonte and acutniiiate, subulate at the tips, flowers — 
fruit axillary and terminal, very densely hirsute with long 
straight white bristles. From Ccrros Island. Proc. Vol. 
II. fig. 26. 

Galium multiflobum (K.) — Stem somewhat decumbent, 
at the sufiruticose base glabrous, the thin bark exfoliating in 
shining shreds; leaves four in a whorl, roundish-ovate, 
margins scabrous, surfaces minutely granular, peduncles 
axillary and terminal in trichotomous cymules; flowers 
numerous, white; fruit globose, hirsute, witli long, slender, 
soft, white hairs. From Washoe. Proc. 1. c. fig. 27. 

Hemizonia Dec. Podromus, Nat. order Gompositae, Division 
Madios. T. & G. Flora of N. America, p. 396, Vol. II. H. 
Calsamifera (K.) Stem annual ; lower leaves pinnatifid, the 
lamina decurrent into a winged three nerved petiole, the 
lobes in seven pairs, linear entire hairy, 8 — 5 inches long; 
tli£ upper pinnate lobed ; rays of the flower heads twenty- 
five or more, fertile in two series, three cleft-toothed ; corolla 
of the disk yellow ; receptacle* convex. This plant exhales a 
pleasant balsamic odor, and belongs to a class of Galiforniau 
plants known as "Rosin weeds." Proc. Vol. II. fig. 13. 

Hemizonia luzul^efolia Dec. Prod. 5, p. 692. Torre y, in 
Botany of Pacific Railroad Route, Vol. IV., p. 168. Variety 
fragarioides (K.) Stem annual, loosely branched alternately, 
branclilets leafy, numerous, sleinler and spreading, lower 
leaves opposite, spatulate, lanceolate, remote cut dentate ; 
involucre hemispherical, scales in two series; rays five to 
twenty, broadly wedgeshaped, deeply three lobed ; disk florets 
translucent wliite, deeply fine toothed; chafi* united into a 
cup, membrane foliaceous, somewhat hirsute ; receptacle 
convex. This plant has the odor of strawberries ; the pinkish 
tinged white flowers are very pretty. Proc. ut supr, fig. 14. 

LATHYBUJ3 Lanszwebtii (K.) LeguminossB. — Stem slender 
acutely four-angled, sparsely pubescent above; leaves with 
three or four pairs of leaflets, linear oblanceolatei, cuneate, 
entire. Stipules semi-sagittate; peduncles sliorter than the 
leaves, one to four flowered, flowers ratlier large, pale flesh 
colored mature seeds unknown. Proc. vt svpr fig. 44. 
From Washoe by Dr. Lanszwcrt. 
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Lewisia (Pursh.) Nat. Ord. PortuIacace». — This genus 
was instituted bj the celebrated botanist Pursh on a specimen 
found in the herbarium of Lewis (Lewis & Clark's Expedition 
to the Rocky Mountains) and published in the Linnssan 
Transactions, t^ol. II. In liis Flora Americce Septrionalis he 
says, "Thi9 elegant plant would be a very desirable addition 
to the ornamental perennials, since if once introduced, it 
would be easily kept and propagated, as the following circum- * 
stance will clearly prove. The specimen with roots taken 
out of the herbarium of M. Lewis, Esq. was planted by Mr. 
McMahon of Philadelphia, and vegetated for more than one 
year; but some accident happening to it, had not the pleasure 
of seeing it in flower." Professors Torrey & Gray (^Flora of 
North America, Vol. I., p. 677) tell the same story, and 
confirm Pursli's statement by a similar instance with speci- 
mens brought from the dry prairies in the interior of Oregon 
by Douglass, which vegetated in the garden of the London 
Horticultural Society. See also Hooker's £ot. Misceli, I , 
p. 844, t. 70, and Flora Boreali Americana, I., p. 233. 
From this tenacity of life the plant received the name of 
L. rediviva^ though called ^Spatulum or Spastlum' by the 
natives, who gather the roots and employ them largely as an 
article of food, producing a substance when boiled like Salep 
or Arrow-root.^^ 

The White Spatulum of the natives has been called by 
Dr. Kellogg Lewisia alba; its root large, spindleshaped, 
branching below, the loose outer bark dirty white, the inner 
portion white and farinaceous. Leaves succulent, linear, 
spatulate, obtuse, the membranous margins waved, surface 
roughened and wrinkled, glaucous green, turning to red on 
withering. Scapes succulent, 2 — 3 inches long, subterete ; 
flowers white, with about sixteen petals.; stamens extrorse, 
anthers pink colored ; style, eight parted. 

LiNOSYBis (liobel.) — Perennial herbs or suffruticous plants 
with alternate leaves, linear or oblong, most entire and one 
nerved. Flowers yellow. T. & Gr. FL N. Am., II., p. 232. 
Natural order, Compositce, Division Chrysocomece. L. derUor 
tus (K.) has a stem 2 — 3 feet high, light and hoary; leaves 
' crowded and fasciculate, cut serrate, teeth very sharp, with a 
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horny point. Flowers at the extremity of the leaf-branches, 
in compound, clustered, subcapitate corymbs. From Cerros 
Island. A figure of L. pulchella^ Gray ; in Sitgreave's Report^ 
t. 4, sliows the genus an interesting and probably hardy one. 

LuPiNus, (Tournefort.) — The beauty of the lupines always 

recommend them to the favorable notice of all lovers of showy 

and fine plants. A dozen or so Galifornian species were 

' published by Torrey in Botany Pacific R. R. Survey, and Dr. 

Kellogg has added to the list the following : — 

L. Stivebii. — Stem suffruticose canescent, fistulous; leaflets 
six to seven, oblong, cuneate at base; racemes condensed, 
conical ; flowers alternate, large ; banner bright yellow^ with 
a few red spots on the centre, wings pale bluish purple. Keel 
whitish, pods small, torulose, constricted ; containing 5—6 
seeds, which are of a pale amber color, with dark spots. 
Found on the Sierra Nevada, and on the Mari{>ose trail to 
Yo Semite, growing within fifty yards of the snow, and theJ 
first plant to blossom. Froc. ut supr.. Fig. 68. 

L. CONFERTUS (K.) — Stcm lealy, silky hirsute; leaflets 5 
(or 3) to 7, oblanceolate, narrowed at base ; spike cylindrical, 
very densely flowered ; flowers persistent, blue, small ; pods 
included in the withered flowers, silvery silky. Proc. fig. 59. 

L. CALCARATUS (K.) — Stem erect, about a foot high, silky 
pubescent leaflets, 7 — 10, lancelinear acute, narrowed at base ; 
flowers numcroiis, in a somewhat close alternate raceme, 
white and greenish white ; the spur remarkably long, sug- 
gesting the name ; allied to L. laxifloms^ but distinct. Proc. 
fig. 60. 

L. CANDATUS (K.) Stem persistent, decumbent, leafy and 
branching, silvery pubescent throughout. Leaflets 5 — 7, lin- 
ear lanceolate, acute mucronate, narrowed towards the base ; 
flowers blue, scattered and subverticillate ; pods linear silky. 
Found with .the last, but more rare. Proc. op. cit. fig. 61. 

Mentzelia. (Linnssus.) — Branching herbs, rough and 
tenacious with barbed hairs, alternate, coarsely toothed or 
sinuate pinnatifid leaves ; golden yellow or rarely whitish 
flowers. T. & G. FL N. Am. Vol. I., p. 582. (Nat. Order, 
Loasaceas.) To fourteen or more species Dr. Kellogg has 
added the following in California. 
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M. CORDATA (K.) Heart leaved meiitzelia. Stem about 
two feet tall, leaves alternate cordate lobed ; flowers in a 
somewhat condensed terminal panicle, numerous whitish 
petals, erect, spreading, about an inch long, opening probably 
at evening. From Cerros Island. 

M. Veatchiana (K.) — Root annual, stem low, branching, 
lustrous, light flesh color, leaves remote sessile, differing from 
lance-linear to subcordate ; flowers small, bright golden ye?/- 
Zoi6', deepening to a rich orange towards the centre petals 
five, twice the length of the calyx segments ; capsules cylin- 
draceous. From the vicinity of Virginia CityJ Washoe. 
Proc. op. cit.j fig. 28. 

Mertensia. Smooth Lungwort. (Nat. Ord. Borraginacete.) 
The well known Pulmonaria virginica of our gardens is a 
native Mertensia of the Western United States. The Sea 
lungwort is occasionally found on beaches from Plymouth, 
Mass., to Maine, and a beautiful plant it is. A more northern 
species is the panicled flowered M. ranging from "Lake 
Superior northward and westward." (Gray.) A fourth is 
M. stomatechoidesj (K.) collected near the headwaters of 
Carson River, California. It has a herbaceous, neat, smooth- 
ish stem, ovate lanceolate, acuminate-mucronate, sessile, erect 
decurrent leaves; axillary and terminal, racemed inflores- 
cence; purplish-blue flowers, with short calyxes and tubular 
corolla ; persistent, exserted pistil. Proc. op, cit.^ fig. 43. 

Pentstemon. (Nat. Ord. Scrophulariacece.') — Tliis fine 
group of plants holds a deservedly high place among florists, 
and are special objects of regard in our flower borders. 
Here are three new ones from California, viz., P, canasobar- 
bairia (K.) or Greyboarded pentstemon, with lanceolate, 
sharply connate-serrate leaves, slightly colored flowers, the 
lower segments more or less densely bearded with white 
transparent frosted hairs. Tiie second is P. rostrijiorum (K.) 
with a smooth stem, linear lanceolate leaves, nerved creamy- 
yellow flowers, an inch long. The third is called P. cerro- 
sensis (K.), a branching suffruticous stem, coriaceous, corru- 
gate or buttate, glaucous leaves; corolla, obliquely ventricose 
downwards, divisions of the border very short, throat naked, 
contracted, yellow ; capsule conic, two-celled, four-valved, 
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secd8 black and angular. These several species would be 
regarded rather as curious than beautiful; interesting in a 
collection. 

Sisymbrium Allioni. (Nat. Ord. CrvcifertB.^ — The species 
of this gfenus, which grow in the far west are more attractive 
than are those more familiar to our eyes. The S. rejlexum of 
Dr. Kellogg is founded on specimens brought from Washoe, 
and though perhaps too near to Nuttall's S, paucifloruntj as is 
intimated, appears to bo a prettier plant than his, with 
beautiful deep rose-purple petals, compressed rcflexed siliques 
(pods,) efitire sessile spatulate-lanceshaped leaves, e^nd a 
greenish-grey biennial, perhaps perennial stem, the branches 
slender, erect and hairy. Proc. fig. 29. 

SiSYBiNCHiUM, (L.) Nat. Ord. Iridacece. — Tho prcttj 
" blue-eyed grass" of our wet meadows is familiar to every 
one, who has an eye to see its morning beauty in the wet 
sedges. I have had it grow and flourish in a quite dry soil, 
and esteem. it much ; and why not as charming as Cbmm^/tnta 
c^lesUs forsooth? But here is a novelty with a bright 
translucent yellmo perianth, so beautiful that *^its seeds 
have been sold in the city of San Francisco, under various 
names, as Yellow Pigmy lily. Star Grass lily, Yellow-eyed 
Grass, £c.," and occurring very abundant in damp and 
boggy localities in the vicinity of the city. (Proc, page 61, 

fig. 3.) 

Spbaguea. Nat. Ord. PortulacctB. — ^The S. umbellata from 
California is described in the Flower Catalogues as a charm- 
ing plant, and valuable for rockwork. The S. paniculata of 
Dr. Kellogg is another charming species, which grows iu a 
dense ball or cluster, prostrate upon the ground, its flowers 
secund scorpoid, the petals oblong, the anthers pink; the 
foliage consisting mostly of radical leaves in a rosulate 
cluster, and flowering in May and June. Found in Nevada 
Territory, growing at an altitude jof about three thousand 
feet. Proc. Vol. II. fig. 66. 

Stbeptanthus (^NuUall.) Nat. Ord. Cruclferce, — Annual or 
biennial l>erbaceous plants, with purple and sometimes yellow- 
ish or white flowers. A striking and singular plant is given 
in Figure 46 of the Proceedings, Ac, representing S. tortuosus. 
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(K.) a stem simple, glaucous and smooth; lower leaves 
petiolate, spatulate, wedge-shaped, at base entire, serrate 
above, obtuse. Near the base of the branches are large 
foliose bracts, orbicular clasping, entire or minutely repand 
dentulate, supporting as it were long recurved narrow siliques 
(podff) ; the flowers with bright purple calices or perhaps 
lUacredj margin of the petals undulate ; seeds wing margined. 
Brought from the copper regions of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains. More than a dozen species besides are described by 
Torrej and Gray as* indigenous to North America. 

Tbucbium glandulosdm (K.) Nat. Ord. Labiatcc, — " The 
teucriums," says Loudon, ^^ are shrubs or herbs t)f little 
beauty, though some are aromatic." The present one is 
represented as having the stem branches as striate, minutely 
glandular, with glistening glands of a golden hue, and blue 
flowers. 

Trillium caupornicum. (K.) — A fine new trillium near 
T. grandijlorum, but the petals are di^erent in shape, and 
the leaves rhombic-obovate, broadly cuneate at base, abruptly 
acuminate, five nerved, the margin waved, reticulate, purple 
cheeked towards the upper part. The flowers have however 
greenish white petals, checked with purple on their upper 
surface. Certainly worth cultivating. 

Viola aurea, (K.) Nat. Ord. Violaceae. — A singular- 
Alpine species, almost woolly in its external appearance, from 
the Nevada Territory. Stem short, erect, leaves ovate, sub- 
acute, base cucullate, entire, coarsely dentate; peduncles- 
longer than the leaves ; flower with a pure brilliant yellovr 
corolla. Proc. fig. 54. 

V. SEQU0IENSI8 (K.) — Minutely pubescent, stem somewhat 
angular, 'flexnous; leaves subcordate and kidney shaped,, 
often '10 — 12 lobed, and three to four inches broad, cordatev 
palmate, leafstalk, 2 — 3 inches long ; flowers yellow, large, 
two upper petals brownish on the back ; three lower petals 
brownish at base, with a few striate veins, spur short. 

Abundant in the Redwood forests of Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains ; and occurring at an elevation of 3000 feet. Pi*oc. 
1. c. fig. 55. 

YOL. XXXIV. — ^NO. 11. 4 
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V. CHRYSANTHA var. nevodeusis (K.) — A distinct variety 
of Hooker's Chrysaniha^ or golden-flowered violet, with very 
large flowers, petals obovate-cuneate, the two upper yellow in 
Troiit, purple on the back, claw also purple in front, lateral 
petals somewhat papillose' bearded, lower petals brightly 
yellow, with dark purple veins at base, the lowest *ith a 
short spur. Proc. fig. 72. So fine a species should bo 
sought for cultivation.* 

Wahlenbergia califobnica (K.) — Natural order, Campa- 
nulacea^. A delicate, small, simple stemmed species, tlie 
flowers usually solitary, and terminal, on long peduncles, the 
leaves alternate, ovate, subacute, mucronate, dentate ; corolla 
monopetalous, erect, funnel formed, with a fine pointed border 
and pale blue ; supposed to be a new feature in the flora of 
the Pacific Coast of North America. 

Salem^ December 5, 1867. 



FLORICULTURAL NOTICES. 

The Bedding Pelargoniums are now the most potent force 
of the bedder-out, and in his hands they have been used to 
aid the formation of a new era of garden decoration, that is 
yet but as the portal leading to the temple of floricultural 
embellishment, wherein lies enshrined its brightest achieve- 
ments. Of the bedding pelargonium, the gardener can say 
as Henry IV. observed of his child, the pleasures " des fleurs 
et des livres" are the property of all the worjd. The consti- 
tutional vigor of the bedding pelargonium is a goint in its 
favor of no mean order, for, as Mr. Moore once observed 
respecting it, while the verbena succumbs to mildew, red 
spider, or thrips, or the calceolaria to paralysis, the pelargo- 
nium blooms on, heedless alike of the pluvial or torrifying 
vicissitudes of weather, simply needing certain slight modifi- 
cations of treatment in order to check-mate, as it were, the 
predominant influences of season. — {Gard. Chron,^ 

New Plants op 1867. — Prom a summary of the new 
plants of last year, we copy the following interesting informa- 
tion : — 
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We comineuce our summary with tho stove plants, au 
important group, which iu these days separates naturally 
into the divisions representing those which are cultivated for 
the sake of their inflorescence, and those in which tiie foliage 
is the chief, if not the only ohject of attraction. Among the 
former, taking all points into account, we must assign the 
first place to the rose-colored Dalechampia Roezliana, from 
Vera Cruz, a most distiiict looking" shrub, of remarkably 
free-flowering habit, the curiously-constructed flowers of 
which, together witli its broad, conspicuously-colored rosy 
floral leaves, rivalling those of the Bougainvillea, are not 
only very ornamental, but altogether dissimilar from any thhig 
previously known amongst cultivated plants. Even more 
wonderful and startling as regards its form and size, is th^ 
Calabar Aristolochia Goldieana, which has been coaxed intp 
blossom iji the Glasgow Botanic Garden. Then comes the 
new Allamanda nobilis, which we hope shortly to describe in 
detail; but of which* we may here state that tho blooms, 
while equal in size to the largest of those yet known, are 
superior, in regard to symmetry and perfectness of form, to 
those of any other species in cultivation. Another new 
hybrid Dipladcnia, called amoena, also claims prominent 
^mention; it has been obtained by crossing amabilis with 
splendens, and partakes more of the latter than tho former, 
on which, however, it is a great improvement in regard to 
beauty of tint, and also in its more profuse-blooming habit. 
Izora princeps is a very fine addition to one of the mo^it 
striking genera amongst stove flowering plants ; and Tacsouia 
Buchanan! promises to be a worthy addition to our stove 
climbers, though perhaps less startlingly dissimilar from 
previously-known kinds than was the T. Van Volxemii w^ 
liad to chroiiicle last year. Turning to anotlier group, we 
have in Begonia boliviensis a thoroughly novel acquisition,, so 
utterly unlike tlie familiar begonias of our gardens, that one 
lias to look twice before assenting to the name ; its pendant, 
long-petaled, bright-colored vermilion blossomjs should render 
it a most useful decorative plant of the soft-wooded series. 
We must not here forget to record the Mexican Nasgislia 
fulgida, a green leaved and very handsome gesnerad, somewhat 
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resembling N. cinnabarina in its flowers ; nor tbe fine pale- 
colored hybrid varieties of the same genus — chromatella, 
Lindleyana, cjmosa, and rosea punctatissima, for which we 
are indebted to the Belgian gardens. With these come in 
Cyrtodeira chontalensis, a gesnerad with large lilac spotted 
flowers, recently acquired from the gold region of Central 
America ; Aphelandra Roezlii, a most brilliant orange-scarlet 
Mexican scanthad, with singularly twisted silvery-surfaced 
leaves ; and the bright red long-tubed Bolivian Stemonacan- 
thus Pearcei, which may be considered as another acquisition 
in the great family of Acanthaceae ; while Sanchezia nobilis 
variegata, the green-leaved fonga of which was mentioned last 
year, and the white striped form of which has come out this 
season, has this addTitional claim on our attention, that 
whereas in either state its flowers are gorgeous, in the latter 
it ranks very high indeed also as an ornamental-leaved plant. 
Many fine things have been added to the series of stove 
plants just mentioned — those grown for the sake of the 
foliage ; and none perhaps in the group are more beautiful, or 
more novel in character, than the Indian Alocasia Jenningsii, 
a herbaceous plant with bold sagittately-cordate leaves of a 
bright green color at the margin and along the course of the 
' principal veins, and marked between the latter with dark- 
chocolate brown, almost black, wedge-shaped sections, tbe 
effect of the contrast being entirely novel, and very pleasing. 
Another' new Alocasia deserving of prominent mention is of 
hybrid origin; it is called A. intermedia, and comes in 
exactly half-way between its parents, A. Yeitchii and A. 
longiloba, or it may perliaps .be better described as a larger 
and more invigorated Yeitchii, which, beautiful as it is in its 
color and grotesque in its form — we have heard its leaves 
fancifully comjmred to the visage of the 'Miorned gentleman," 
but we cannot speak to the resemblance — is well known 
to be rather a delicate and slow grower. Some extremely 
valuable additions have also been made to the painted-leaved 
CodisBums, better known in our gardens as Croton pictum. 
These have been obtained from the South Sea Islands, and 
differ principally in the size and form of their leaves, which 
are brightly veined with yellow, and with age take on in 
addition more or less of a reddish tint ; they are distinguished 
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by the names Yeitcliianum, maximum, interruptum, and 
irregulare. From the same source, and introduced at tlie 
same time, come three new Dracaenas, all very distinct and 
handsome plants. They are : D. regina, which is of stout 
stocky habit, with the leaves broadly edged with white ; D. 
. Moorei, which has vigorous undulated drooping leaves, 
similar in color to tliose of D. ferrea ; and D. Macleayi, which 
has narrower firm-textured recurved leaves, of a reddish 
bronzy hue. These will all be most valuable additions to 
our collections; as doubtless will be the Peruvian Ficus 
dealbata, with its large elliptic leaves, of a silvery white 
beneath, which has been shown at the Paris Exhibition. 

Stove bulbs, a most distinct class of plants, to an apprecia- 
tion of the merits of which public taste seems to be* again 
awakening, have been augmented by a few most decided 
acquisitions. The Hippeostrum group of Amaryllis in par- 
ticular receives in the A. pardina decidedly one of the finest 
of its species, and one of the most valuable introductions of 
the present year — so novel, and withal so really beautiful are 
its blossoms ; they are of the widely-expanded form, straw- 
colored, and spotted all over with markings exactly like those 
one sees on spotted-flowered Calceolarias. The Amaryllis 
Alberti, another plant of the same group, is scarcely less an 
acquisition, on account of its large double flowers of a rich 
orange scarlet, wliich, in regard to their form, may be likened 
to those of ^gigantic double Daffodil. GrifHnia hyacinthina 
maxima is a grand plant, altogether stouter than the type of 
the species, and having large dark blue flowers measuring 
between four and five inches across ; it has been obtained 
from Brazil, as has another very pretty species of the same 
genus, G. Blumenavia, which has its flowers white, striped 
with rose color on the principal segments. 

Among greenhouse plants the accessions are not so numer- 
ous. Pleroma sarmentosa, however, with deep violet flowers 
in the way of Pleroma elegans, must be regarded as a novelty 
of the highest order of merit; and to this must be added two 
Japanese Hydrangeas, obtained by the St. Petersburg Garden, 
namely, H. stellata prolifera, with densely packed small star- 
shaped double sterile rosy-tinted flowers ; and H. paniculaita 
grandi flora, which has more the habit of japonica, but pro- 
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duces very large terminal pyramidal leafy panicles, a foot 
long or more, bearing numerous large white flowers. Dalea 
Mutisii, a South American shrub, with terminal spikes of 
deep blue flowers, falls into this group, and "will probably 
prove useful either as a pot plant, or as a summer flowering 
plant for the garden, if planted in a sheltered place near a' 
wall ; and Clerodendron serotinum, introduced from China 
to the French gardens, is also highly spoken of as a shrub for 
the summer garden. This is said to produce large corymbose 
panicles, a foot or more across, of pure white sweet-scented 
flowers, having rose-colored calyces. Of foliage plants for the 
summer garden, Coleus Veitchii has been the most striking 
novelty ; tliis, like C. Gibsoni, comes from New Caledonia, 
and is of similar sturdy habit, but its leaves are entirely of a 
chocolate brown in the centre, and margined with a lively 
green border, which gives them an^unusual and by no means 
unornamental appearance. Before leaving this group we 
should mention Agave xylinacantha, as representing a family 
which is moving upwards in popular estimation in this couu; 
try, and very deservedly so ; it is one of those smaller growing 
species, which hav.e the leaves beset witli compressed irregular 
spines, having a woody appearance, whence the name. 

959. Vriesia GiGANTEAGowrfiW/. GiG ANTIC Vriesia. (Bro- 

' meliacese.) Rio Janeiro. 

A yreenhnnse plnnt ; crnwiiif from 10 to 13 feet hifh; wilh white flowers; appeNVtnc in •print : 
propnxaled by cuitiiun ; grown in )uht rii*h soil. 111. llort.i \»1, pi. 51 J. 

A gigantic and superb species, from the cool regions of 
South America, wliere it is found at an elevation of 3000 to 
4000 feet. It flowers from October to December. Tiie stem 
grows ten to twelve feet high, and six to eight inches iu 
circumference at the base, and throws up from seventy to a 
hundred branches, each one bearing from thirty to forty beau> 
tiful flowers, of a yellowish white, highly fragrant, and accom- 
panied with purple bracts. It is a grand and extraordinary 
plant, and will prove a fine acquisition. (J//. Hort.^ May.) 

960. Pelargonium Lady Cullum. Garden Hybrid. 

A greenhouiie plnnt; with trlcolored fuliA^c and scnrlet flowen. Illustration Ilortlccle. M^Jl 
pi. 517. 

Tiiis is one of the beautiful tricolored Zonal pelargoniums 
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like Mrs. Pollock, but is said to be even richer and finer in 
its tints. It will prove a fine addition to this superb class. 
(J//. HorL, May.) 

961. Camellia Angelo Cocche\ Garden Hybrid. 

A ffreenhoune plant ; with varlecated flowers. Illutftratioii HorticokslS!?, pi. 5)8 

One of the Italian seedlings witli large flowers, pinkish 
white, boldly striped with rose. It is slightly irregular, a 
peony form toward the centre, but is very showy. The 
foliage is good, and it is a free bloomer. (///. Hort,^ May.) 

962. Tacsonia Buchannit Hort. Mr. Buchannan's Tac- 

SONTA. (Passifioraceae.) Panama. 

A hnthouse climber ; with tcftrlet flowers; appearlns in winter; iiirrea.ied bycu'tinss; {rowii 
i.i rich soil. lUusiration Uurticole. i8J7. pi. 51V. 

A very showy and superb species, introduced by Mr. R. 
Buchannan of New York, from Panama, and sent to M. 
VerschafTelt of Gand. It is a robust and vigorous plant, with 
trilobed foliage, the lobes very deep, and dentated on the 
edges. The flowers are large, of a light vermilion, axillary, 
and very brilliant and showy. It flowers quite young, and is 
a most ornamental species. (///. Hort., June.) 

963. Viola pedata D. C. Palm leaved Violet. (Viola- 

ce».) North America. 

A hardy plant; srowint rix inches high; with blue Anwen ; appearing in spring; Increased by 
seeds and division or the routsi grown in peaty soil. Illustration lloriicnie. 1867, pi. 520 

This is the well known violet of our fields, many times 
described in our pages, and common throughout New England. 
It is treasured as one of the prettiest plants in the European 
horticultural gardens, and it is grown in great pefection by 
Messrs. Backhouse of York, England. It should receive 
more attention from our own cultivators. (^liL Hort., June.) 

964. Smilax longifolia, fol. variegata. Long leaved 

Variegated Smilax. (Smiliaceae.) Para. 

A hothouse climber; growing ten feet hiith ; with ▼arietated Toliaee; ii.crettsid hy cntilnt»>; 
grown in rich soil. Illustration Horiicole. lab?, pi 321. 

A very beautiful climbing plant, with long, narrow grace- 
fully formed leaves, recurved towards the end, the three 
longitudinal veins of which are deep green, and the intcrme- 
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diate spaces pure white. Where the green and white iiuite 
the edges are jagged and uneven, giving a beautirull; mottled 
aspect to each leaf. It is a rapid growing evei^een, and 
will be a rival of the ivy for hothouse decoration. (ZH. 
Hort; June.) 



DIANTHUS DENTOSUS. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

The new varieties of tlie Diantlnis, which have been ob> 
tained by hybridization, contain several novel and beautiful 
forms, all admirably adapted by their dwarf compact habit, 



liardy clmracter and prolific bloom, to the wants of the culti- 
vator, and supply an important place in the decoration of the 
garden. One of tliese hybrids is the Dianthus dentosus, 
(FIO. 2.) 
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TIic plant has somewhat of the habit of the Chinese pink, 
bat is more compact and dwarf, throwing up numerous 
branches to the heiglit of eight inches, terminated with an 
abundance of flowers, double or semi-double, and varying in 
color from lilac to violet, or a bluish tinge, with a pnrple 
crown in the centre. It begins to blossom in June, and con- 
tinues in flower throughout the summer and autumn. 

Like the Heddewegii pink it is biennial, but flowers the first 
year from seed. If sown early, in March or April, and the 
young plants transplanted into good soil in May, they will 
begin to flower in July. The second year they become well 
established, and form dense masses of bloom. 

As the colors vary considerably, and some are much more 
double than others, a selection may be made of the best, and 
these may be' propagated by cuttings or layers in the same 
way as pinks or carnations, planting them out in beds of 
good soil. As an annual or biennial it forms a pretty addition 
to the flower garden. 



dtneral llati(ts« 



The Gladiolus. — We have no decorative flower so generally useful as 
the gladioliid. It can he had in bloom all the summer months, or we might 
say, from May to Christmas ; and besides being a great favorite, it can 
scarcely be used amiss for in-door decoration, either as rainbows for fire- 
places, or 3-feet spikes in ivy screens, or as specimens in drawing-rooms, 
when othera happen to be scarce. They are clean, bright and cheerful 
everywhere ; and even if one bloom only is open when gathered, all the 
others, to the very top of the spikes, will open freely with care. 

In vases of cut flowers the gladioli are greatly improved by a few good 
grasses being intermixed with them ; for example we have been cutting to 
put round the sides the graceful Milium multiflorum and Piptatherum 
Thomasii, and for the centre Paniceum fimbriatenus. Perhaps the most 
effective are among the numerous summer varieties, as Agrostis laxifolia, 
which when introduced neatly among the gladiolus blooms has all the 
appearance of long threads of elegant wavy silk, clustering round as a 
protection to the blooms, and through which they appear to interesting 
advantage. 

Our method of planting is the same as the Devonshire fanner plants hia 
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potatoes. The ground id double-dug in winter, and at planting time a 
trench is taken out one spade deep. The bulb is then put in, covering a 
little soil over the top, and upon this is placed a gnod coating of manure 
and leaf mould mixed, the manure being fresh and warm, as we find that 
old rotten cheesy looking manure brings disease, and does not push the 
youn^ growth so vigorously and quickly as the fresh manure. — (Card. 
Chron.) 



Culture of Gladioli. — Deep digging and liberal manuring, are the 
chief elements of success. If the gladioli are employed to succeed lilinms, 
as they sometimes are, and the proper preparation of the ground cannot be 
made for fear of disturbing the other bulbs, a vigorous growth and long 
spikes of bloom may still be obtained, by a liberal use of liquid manures or 
sewage during their growth. Under any circumstances a weekly applica- 
tion of either of these is useful in dry weather. To have gladioli throw 
fine spikes, it is important at planting to rub off every small offset at the 
base of the bulb, and to see that the bulbs are properly divided and planted 
fl'ngly. For effect in lines of color they should also be Carefully selected, 
and only those of uniform size and vigor employed. Care should likewise 
be taken to insert the bulbs at the same depth. If these points are attended 
to, the spikes will be ranged with the regularity of the rank of an army, in 
new and gorgeous uniforms, and few plants can equal them in effect either 
at a distance or close at hand. All inferior bulbs, and the offsets, ought to 
•be grown by themselves, and under high culture they soon become large 
enough. to occupy the more important positions assigned to the picked 
bulbs. Many of the smaller bulbs will also bloom well, and will furnish 
flowers and foliage enough for cutting for vases, &c. As to time, I have 
never tried its direct application to these bulbs, and would not recommend 
the experiment But they grow well on the great chalk formation, witli 
only a depth of from eighteen inches to two feet of soil. The drier the 
bottom the more water they require when growing. They seem to suffer 
much from the two opposite extremes, an excess or a scarcity of water. 
On well drained land, of a depth of from two to three feet, enriched with 
an annual dressing of well rotted dung, and helped with frequent waterings 
of liquid manure during dry weather in summer, these splendid bulbs will 
flourish well, and add a new charm and a special enrichment to most of oar 
gardens. — (Gard, Chron,) 



pROTECTiffe Vine Borders. — Most gardeners are anxious at certain 
times of the year to have their vine borders protected from wet ; therefore 
many are the ways adopted to attain that object — some with perfect, some 
with only partial success. Glass is employed in some places, asphalte in 
other; but the majority have to make shift with any thing that is convenient 
and inexpensive. Therefore some make use of old lights partly covered 
with boards, while others cover with straw and thatch it down^ a plan which 
answers pretty well if- a good fall can be obtained'; but this is not always ^ 
the case, as in many instances the border is nearly flat, and the front lights 
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of the vinery so near the ground that to carry the prot«*ction up at the back 
is impossible. A gentleman who is an amatear grape grower, has covered 
one of his vine borders with common house tiles, which have a neat 
appearance, and perfectly effectual in keeping the border dry, and they 
cost abont 47 shillings per 1000, that number being sufficient to cover a 
border 24 feet by six ; they can be easily laid on by any laborer — besides, 
no hailstorm can break and no amount of wet can rot this covering. It is 
also easily removed and packed away when not required, and it will last 
(if we may judge by old houses) until our great-grandchildren find out or 
afford something cheaper or better. — (Card. Chron.) 



Wardian Cases. — In January those who possess VVardian cases have a 
source of pleasure which others may well envy. Their use in growing 
ferns, and thus affording enjoyment when flowers arc scarce, is well 
known ; but there are other uses to which they might be advantageously 
applied. It oflen happens that we have a curious flower, or some choice 
blooms, given to us, which we. wish to keep alive for a long time, in order 
that as many friends may see them before they fade, or that somebody in 
particular may be introduced to them. For ^uch purposes a Wardian case 
is of great use, since it will keep flowers placed in it in a vase or jug for a 
much longer time than they would latt in the dry dusty atmosphere of a 
sitting room. It is quite as useful in preserving foliage as in keeping 
flowers. A vase full of fern fronds and selaginelias, when flowers are not 
plentiful, looks remarkably pretty. There is a tall one before us now, with 
a few fronds of Nephrolepis pectinata and of Lebaginella, and a. spray or 
two of Diosma ericoides (which latter friends may pinch and smell,) the 
vase standing in a small dish of yew sprigs, relieved with some little pieces 
of Jasminum nudiflornm in bloom. Near them stands an exotic glass with 
four spikes of Masdevallia tovarensis, a flower not given away every day in 
the week. These, in the absence of a Wardian case, will be made to last 
a very long time by keeping them in the coolest part of the room at those 
hours of the diy when visitors are likely to call, and by putting them into a 
cool unused room for the remaining portion of each twenty-four hours. 

There is another way in which Wardian cases may be used, and we 
wonder is is not more frequently done ; we allude to keeping a collection of 
cacti and their allies. They are the easiest of all plants for growing in a 
room, merely wanting protection from the dust. Being out of fashion 
now, you might look over the collections of plants in twenty nursery 
gardens without finding twenty different kinds ; nevertheless they are to be 
had. In Covent Garden market, and in some seedsmen's windows in 
London, the little red flowerpots, " no bigger than my thumb," may be 
seen, each containing a miniature plant of one of these fleshy-stemmed or 
thick -leaved curiosities. Perhaps the best collection in Europe is that of 
fi^encke, of Leipsig ; certainly the best near London is that of Pfersdorff, at 
Kensal New Town, who in 1861 grew and sold 24,000 dozen of these little 
plants ; and yet, strange to say, one hardly ever sees a collection of thera 
amon^' amateurs. Like pins, it is wonderful what becomes of them ! 
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Where it is not convenient to pay so much as is usually asked for 
Wardian cases, a cheap and elegant substitute may be made in the 
following way : — Get two circular discs of stout flat glass, each one foot 
diameter. Buy a tall glass shade, five inches diameter, and get them to 
cut it into three parts, viz., two rings, each five inches high, and a short 
glass shade which will be sure to be useful for some little ornament on the 
mantlepiece. Put one of the circular discs upon one of the glass rings* 
put the other ring upon that disc, and the other disc upon that ring. 
Lastly, get a glass shade thirteen inches diameter, and not less than 
fourteen inches high, which is to cover the whole. The miniatnre pots 
with plants in them look very pretty when arranged upon these circular 
glass shelves, and a case of the size now described will hold forty-tliree of 
these little pots, which, if each contain a different plant, will not be a 
mean collection. — (GeanL Chron.) 



dassip of % P;ont|^. 



The Value of Statistics.— The Official Report of the total prodoc- 
tions of the gardens, orchards and vineyards of the United States is set 
down at $7,000,000 for the year 1850, and $19,750,000 for the year I860. 
An equal gain in ten years would give about $60,000,000 for the year 1870. 
We see, however, that Mr. F. R. Elliott of Ohio sets down the value of the 
grape crop alone, for* 1867, at $600,000,000.- Is the government or Mr. 
Elliott correct? 



The Barbp.rrt. — Mr. Warner of Rochester, N. Y., at a late meeting of 
the Fruit Growers' Society, said the fruit of the barberry was really valua- 
ble. It made an excellent tart — nearly or quite equal to the cranberry ! 
This will be useful information in regard to a fruit which has been ased 
for the above purpose for nearly a century. 



Do Frogs rain down.— At a late meeting of the Farmers' Club, New 
York, some one asked this question, t^ Do frogs, fish or worms rain dowo, 
and do horse hairs turn into snakes, under any circumstances?" Dr. 
Snodgrass replied that horse hairs, when Teft in water for some time, 
become enlarged, and get the motion of snakes, but he did not say they 
were snakes! 



Manure for Potatoes. — At the same meeting Dr. Snodgrass stated 
that ^ Nothing is more certain than that to manure potatoes has a tendency 
to produce rot, and to destroy the original flavor, if not the quality f* This 
is valuable information, and will save oar farmers hundreds of thousands of 
iloUars, now thrown away in the purchase of the useless article of manure. 
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Our Pcar-trees doomed. — In an Essay, read before the American 
Pomological Society, the writer says that "' he is well assured that though 
fire blight, cracking and other diseases are the means of destruction to 
numy thousand$ of bushels of pears annually, debility destroys its tens or 
THousAitDs." We had thought fire blight, so called, was bad enough 
in the West, but we have never heard any thing about debility. We hope 
it will not attack the fine pear orchards in the neighborhood of Boston. 
Dabriel, the great French authcrity, does not mention this disease, nor do 
we find it in Thomas or Barrry, and we apprehend it must be peculiar to 
the locality of the writer ! 



Gertiaha cri^ita. — Some writer has recently stated that if the flowers 
of this beautiful plant are cut, and placed in a vase of water, they will 
continue to open their ^ fringed lids" for a long period. He forgot to tell 
us where to get the flowers. 



TiLDEif Tomato. — Mr. Peter Henderson, in a notice of this variety, 
says that it was ** represented to be two weeks earlier than any other, 
while all comparison shows it is one of the Uxiui of the laU, with hardly a 
quality that entitles it to cultivation." It is certainly not an early sort, but 
not quite so bad as Mr. Henderson states. 



The best trees for Hedoes and Screens. — In a discussion at the 
Fruit Growers' Society of Western New York, a variety of trees were 
recommended for this purpose. Some advised the Osage orange, others 
the three thomed acacia, some the barberry, others the beech, some horse- 
chestnuts, others deciduous and evergreens together. Mr. Ellwanoer 
closed the discussion with the following sensible and valuable advice: 
^' Never plant deciduous trees with evergreens. Plant the Norway spruce 
and hemlock for screens. The Norway spruee was the best It should 
not be pruned or sheared." 



Books, &c., received : — 

American Horticultural Annual for 1868, from O. Judd Sl Co. 
A useful little work, giving a resume of what has appeared in the various 
horticultural periodicals of the year, with numerous engravings, a list of the 
various nurseries, &c., and calendar of work for each month. 

American Aoricultural Annual, from O. Judd &. Co., similar to the 
above, but devoted to farming utensils, with engravings of new implements, 
and other useful inventions. 

M. O^Keefb, Son Sl Co.'s Catalogue of Seeds and Guide to the 
Flower and Vegetable Garden. Rochester, N. Y. 

Vick's Illustrated Catalogue and Floral Guide, for 1868. 
Ninety-six pages of interesting information, with many engravings x)f new 
and old flowers, and a colored plate. J. Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Saturday^ December 7. — Ad adjourned ineetiDg was held to-day, — the 
President in the chuir. 

The Executive Committee reported the sum of $3440 as the appropriation 
for prizes for 1868. - • 

The Committee for establishing Prizes submitted their Report 

Annie C. Wheeler, D. Clark, and Lawrence Clary were elected members. 

Adjourned two weelcs, to December 21. 

December 21. — An adjourned meeting was held to-day, — the President in 
the chair. 

The Flower Committee, Fruit Committee, and Vegetable Committee 
submitted their Annual Reports. 

September 22, 23, 24 and 25 were appointed the days for the Annual 
Exhibition. 

Meeting dissolved. 

January 4, 1868. — The stated quarterly meeting was held to day, — the 
President in the chair. 

The President delivered an appropriate and interesting address, for 
which the thanks of the Society were tendered. 

The Garden Committee and Library Committee submitted their Reports. 

The subject of an Amendment to the By-Laws, respecting prizes, was 
taken up, and, afler some discussion, rejected. 

Adjourned to January 11. 

January 11. — An adjourned meeting was held to-day, — the President in 
the chair. 

No business was transacted, and the meeting adjourned to January 18. 



iortitnltuxal #ptralions 



FOR FEBRUART. 



FRUIT DFPARTMENT. 

JAfTUART has not been a very severe month. There were sevL'ial light 
snow storms, but no zero weather, and the earlier part was sunny .ind very 
favorable for forcing. ^ 

Grape Vines, in the earliest houses, will soon begin to color their fniit 
and more air may be given, particularly in favorable weather, as this 
facilitates the coloring. Continue to damp the walks, but not so abund 
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antly as earlier in the seaeon. Stop the laterals as they continue to break. 
See that the border is well protected from cold rains and heavy' snows, and 
if the heat is not ample, replace the old manure with that fresh from the 
stable. Vines in graperies <knd greenhouses will begin to grow by the 
middle of the month. As soon as this takes place commence syringing 
The vines morning and n*ght, and continue it until all the shoots are 
beginning to break freely. 

Strawberries, in pots, protected in frames, may now be brought into 
the house and placed on a shelf near the glass. Those showing fruit 
should have occasional waterings with liquid manure. 

Scions of Fruit Trees may be cut now, keeping them in a cool cellar, 
in a box of sand or earth. 

Peacb and other Trees, in pots, may be brought into the bouse and 
placed in a cool place, where they will start gradually. 

Pruni.xg may be commenced immediately, and in the Southern and 
IMiddie States grafting mny be done the last of the month. 

Root Graftino may be done now by those who like this method of 
propagation; place the grafied roots in sand, in a very cool cellar, till April. 

FLOWER I>BPARTMEIfT. 

There is plenty of work now in this department. The first thing is the 
preparation of hotbeds, and the planting of various seeds for early flowering 
plants. The greenhouse will require more care; as many kinds of plants 
go out of bloom, they should all be headed in so as to fonn handsome 
shaped specimens.. Propagation should go on at the same time, when 
much stock is required, and numerous plants require repotting. Attend to 
every thing as speedily as possible. 

Pelarooniciis will now be more prominent objects; as the season 
advances they will begin to grow, and this should be checked somewhat 
by keeping the plants rather dry, cool, and near the glass. Top all 
vigorous growths, and tie out the shoots so as to form good heads. Repot 
young stock, intended for another year, and keep the house well fumigated 
for the destruction of the green fly. Turn the plants round once a week, 
and allow plenty of room to each, 

Camellias will still be in flower, but some of the earlier kinds will now 
begin to grow. These should have more water, and repeated sj'ringing; if 
they require it they should be headed in at once. Shade from the hot sun, 
and see that the leaves are not burnt, which greatly mars the beauty of 
the plants. 

Azaleas will soon begin to flower more freely, and, as they swell their 
bods, the plants should be lightly syringed every day. Such as are intend- 
ed for later flowering should be kepi coul, and rather dry, though not so 
much as to check the swell irg of the buds. Repot young stock, and such 
as are wanted for good specimens next year. 

Ci.NERARiAS AND CALCEOLARIAS should bo shifted iuto their flowering 
pots, if not already done. Keep the plants clear of the green fly by 
fr^nent fumigation. 
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Cyclamens, now in flower, ebould be kept in a cool, airy place, near the 
glass. Water caatiously. 

Palms, Dracjbnas, Marazitas, and similar plants, should now be 
repotted. 

Caladiums, already started, should be potted ofl^ and others potted for a 
succession. Divide the bulbs carefully, to increase the stock. 

Ferns will now begin to make a free growth, and such as require it 
should be repotted ; keep them syringed, but not give too much water. 

Acacias, now coming into flower, should be well headed in as soon as 
the bloom is over. 

Hyacinths aod other bulbs in frames, for late flowering, may now be 
brought into the house, and placed in a sunny situation, and freely watered. 

Rhododeni>ron and Asalea seeds may yet be planted. 

Seed of tarious Annuals, for early blooming, should now be planted 
in pans or pots. 

Fdchsias, growing freely, and intended for large specimens, should be 
repotted, being careful that the plants do not receive any check. 

Lantanas will now begin to grow, and the plants should be repotted. 
Put in cuttings for a fresh stock. 

Allotsia, Salvias, Ptrbtbrums, Cobaas, and similar plants, for 
bedding out, should be propagated this month. 

Gloxinias and Achimbnes should be potted in light soil, and brought 
forward, if possible, in a gentle bottom heat 

Tuberoses, for early flowering, may be potted. 



vboetablb drpartmbnt. 

As the season advances preparations should be made for bringing forward 
tomatoes, cucumbers, melons, &rC. We scarcely need give dire^^tions for 
work, a knowledge of which should be one of the earliest acquisitionB 
of a good gardener. Where there are ample means of supplying bottom 
heat in well constructed and convenient houses, there will be but little 
occasion for hotbeds ; but these are not common, and many amateurs have 
no other means of raising vegetables, as well as flowering plants. 

Let all the manure from the stable be thrown into a conical heap, and 
as soon as there is a good heat, throw the whole well over, shaking it up 
irell. After lying a few days to get rid of the rank steam, the bed may be 
made. If above the ground, which should always be the case, unless the 
situation is sandy and dry, it should be at least 2i feet high, made firm, and 
the frame put on, with the glass. Two or three days will draw up the 
heat, when the soil may be put in, and soon after the whole will be ready 
for planting. Give air at night if the heat is too strong. 

Tomatoes, Lettuce, Cauliflower, and any other vegetable seeds, 
may be planted in pots, or directly in the soil. Do not force too rapidly, 
or the plants will be weak. 
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15 TO 30 r>j^Y8 KA.KJL.IER. 

Mm EABLT PROUnC TOKATO. 



HOVEY &; CO. 

Hmre tbe pleasure of again offering genuine seeds, raised expressly ibr us, of this new 
and valuable variety, which has proved the past year to be from 

15 to 30 Days earlier than any Tomato. 

Of the qualities and characteristics of the Keyes it is unnecessary to speak. It ha# 
been extensively grown throughout the United States, and wherever a fair trial has been 
made it has borne out the recommendation given by us. Numerous testimonials and 
quantities of letters have been received, stating that it was the earliest and most valuable 
Tomato for market. It would be easy to fill pages with the opinions of cultivators, but 
we have only space for .the following: — 

From Peter Henderson^ Jersey City. 

Keyes* Tomato will give you a world wide reputation, for in Europe, where in most 
parts it can only be ripened in artificial heat, this ripening at a lower temperature will do 
away with the necessity. One merit that I had not before observed is, that every Jlower Mia 
Jhnij which is by no means the case with ai^ other variety I have seen. Stilt I do not 
tliiok, from what I have seen, that it will ripen its general, crop more than fifteen days 
earlier tban^e New York Early Smooth. Its claims to earliness really astonished me 
beyond any thing I had before seen : in fact I know no case where we have made such an 
immense **jump forward" in earliness as you have done with the Keyes' Prolific TomatOr 
From all I have seen I am still more impressed with its great value^--Jti/jf 8, 1867. 

From J. S. Sewall, St. Paul j Minnesota. 

^ As there seem to be many newspaper correspondents who say the Keyes' Tomato is 
little or DO earlier than others. I will give my testimony to the effect that with me this 
summer it was at least a numih eariier than the Tilden, which was the only other sort :I 
had, and was from the first ripened fruit of that sort last year, (1666.) The season and 
circmnetances were unfavorable to earliness, — ^the Keyes beginning to ripen about th 
10th of August, and the Tilden in September, but has not even yet (October 8) ripened 
ftecly.'' 

From Dr. E. Ware Sylvester^ Lyons. 

I planted my Keyes* Tomato seed when the Tilden were an inch high ; both varieties 
with four others, were grown in the same hotbed— all were planted out the.same day, in 
adjoining rows, and were all treated exactly alike. The result was, the Keyes was a 
week ahead of Tilden, and 10 to 15 days earlier than the other varieties, and were very 
fine in quality, and full medium size. 

From the Gardeners^ Oironick (JEngUmi.) 

A trial was niAde of Tomatoes in the Royal Horticultural Society's Garden atCShiswick 
in 1867. ** Keyes' Tomato, eariy, very productive, and altogether ^firai dan variety* 
Tilden, rather late, and not prolific." ' 

From the American Agriculturist^ January^ 1868. 

A subscriber, in Meadville, Pa., gives the following remarkable statement:— ** Planted 
CNir.lniid«» jand w«iglisd the whole produot. of .each plant; the result was as fellows: 
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Tilden, 2i lbs., Smooth Red, 3i lbs.; Early York, 64 lbs.; Keyes', 10 lbs. per plant! 
The seeds were sown at the same time, and treated alike. Comparing the Keves* and 
the Yorks, the Keyes is a smoother, more handsome Tomato, and leas inclined to rot. 
The first ripe Tomatoes were from the Yorks and Reds. The Keyes* were a few days 
later ; thi9 has hun due to richer soil and mort. shade. But once begun, they ripen op their 
whole crop in about four toeeks, yielding more per plant in Xhejirst two weeks than either 
of the others ; a valuable Tomato, especially for high latitudes and cool seasons." 

From D. Landreth Sf Son^ Philadelphia. 

*< We think it a valuable acquisition; but it was an error to claim for it thirty days 
in advance of the Extra Early. It may be a week, and that is enough to give it 
value."— »^iigitf< 4, 18(57. 

From the Prairie Farmer. 

Mr. Reihl, of Alton, 111., ** prefers the Keyes' Early for market, finds it earlier than the 
Tilden, or BrilPs, and much more productive." — August 10. 

From the American Agricvlttirist. 

"Chas. Downing, as well as cultivators near New York, finds it at least 10 dajs 
earlier than any other variety. Even this is a great advance." — (September.) 

From Judge John King^ Dubuque^ Iowa. 

^ It is decidedly the finest fruit of the kind, yet raised. It is not only 15 to 20 days 
earlier, but better flavored, an acquisition beyond dispute." — December^ 18b7. 

From the American Agriculturist^ March^ 1868. 

Reading Hovey & Co.'s advertisement, I wrote and procured from them a paper of 
Keyes' Prolific Seed, and also procured in New York seed of Early Smooth Red. I 
planted seed'of each (Early York, Early Red, Tilden, and Keyes') in same hotbed, gmve 
the same treatment, transplanted the plants into cold frame about the same time, and into 
open ground as soon as the weather became settled. The Early York, Red, and Tilden, 
were set out in my earliest ground, and some days afterwards (having but few plants from 
a very small paper of seed, and it being claimed they were a month earlier,) I set out 
Keyes' plants in my garden, on loxoer and Udtr fpround^ in order to keep them pure mnd 
save plenty of seed. The Keyes' still proved from one to two wkeks earlier than the 
others, though in a less favorable location. My experience was similar to that of Mr. 
Downing and others. The Keyes' is certainly a distinct variety, and from one year^ 
experience I think it worthy the attention of all who want early tomatoes. 

From the Ohio Cultivator, February, 1868. 
Of the many varieties tested, we, on the whole, give Keyes' Early Tomato the preference. 
It is an early variety, in some respects remarxablt so. It has the advantage of ripening 
up the greater part of the crop in a short period of time, thus giving- us plenty of truit at 
a time when there is a scarcity of other kinds in the market In this respect we eatoem 
it a valuable acquisition. In point of flavor we place it at the head of the list 

We have had another year's trial of the Keyes', and the first ripe fniit was gathered 
Jaly 4. The first Tilden, August 8. The seeds were sown at the same time, and 
treated alike. 

Dealers supplied on liberal Terms. Single packets^ sealed^ 25 cenis. 
The Trade supplied by the 100 or 1000. 

Addrets, 

HOVEY & CO., . 

IHPORTBRS AHD DBAXBRg IN SBBDSy 

53 North Market Street, Bostok. 
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E. WHITELEY, 

61 CHAKLESTOWN STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 

Horticultural Engineer, 

MANUFACTURES FOUR SIZES 

HOT-WATER BOILERS, 

TO SET IN BRICK, OR PORTABLE, WTTH 14, 16, \S AND 20 INCH 

FfRE GRATES; 

Also, DOlTBLEor TWIN B0ILEB8. 

GreenViouses^ C onsets atones ^hOl DweVUugs &Ued up 

HEATING APPARATUS, 

With thb VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENTS iif BOILERS and PIPES, ins. 

Boilers of sufficient power to warm from 100 to 5000 feet of Pipe from one fire. 

Eztra^Btrong Doors and Frames and Bars for Flues, &o. 

Reference of the highest grade, with Illustrated Circulars, can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the manufacturer. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

May. 





ASTER AND ZINNIA SFED. 

We offer our unequalled collections of French Asters in all the variety of Pivone, 
Imbricated, Pompon, Pyramidal, &c., of our own growth, the Aster having been made a 
speciality of cultivation for more, than twenty-five years, during which period our flowers 
have been exhibited before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and have been 
awarded the following prizes : 

FissT Prize in 1841, '42, '43, '44, '46, '48, '49, '51, '52, '56, '57, '60, '61, "62, *63, '65 
and '66. 



16 Beautiful Varieties in sealed packets, - - - $1 50 

12 «* u 44 u it . . .1 25 

8 ♦• «4 44 44 a . . . I QQ 



Our collection of improved Zinnias, raised by ourselves, comprises several of the most 
distinct colors and of unequalled beauty, having been awarded the FIRST PRIZES of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for FOUR YEARS, since the double sorts were 
first introduced. 

6 Varieties in sealed packets, • • - $1 00 

HOVEY & CO. 
68 North Market Street, Boston. 
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LANDSCAPE 6ARDENEK AND CmL EN6INBER, 

23 GABTEB STREET, BOSTON. 

Particalar attention given to the layingr out of COUNTRY SEATS, PUBLIC aad 

PRIVATB PARKS, &c., at very moderate rates. 

The renovation of old Grounds attended to. Plans, Elevations and Saperiotendenee for 
Graperies, Conservatories, and all Uortieoltuml structures. Surveys, Liovels and Topo- 
graphical Plans famished. 

Orders left with the Mbssrs. HOVBY & CO., or at the above address, will meet with 

prompt attention. 

NEW^ I>IL.^2SrTS ^ND SEEDS. 

"New Hardy Forget-Me-Kot. 

EMPRESS ELIZABETH.— I have the plettHore nl o^rmg, lor the first time io this eoantrv.ihm nenr 
and inaffnifieeDi hybrid, produced at Scboeohoro, io Prussia, by crosstifp M. azoriea with the old German 
Fo gei-Me-Not. Of ihe richest azure-blue conceivablej it bos no rival iu color io aoy other plaoi. Its 
chief merit, however, consists in its constant bloomy which continues from early May till frost. It is 
invaluable lor forcing, and, growo io frames, like violets, blooms all w nter. This is one of the okmI 
desirable plants ever offered. J 1.60 each, %\b per dozen. Also, oiboy oew Lol>eiias, Violets. 
Peoisiemous, Clematis, and other choice herbaceous plants, die, oew Fuchsias, Verbenas, Salvias, and 
other bedding plauts. Caialogoes to any address ; Wholesale Lists lo the l*rf«de. Ageou waoted. 

, TSew Fragrant Perpetual Japanese Honeysuckle. 

This charming new cliuibiug buueysuckie was brought Irum Japao Nume yenra since, by my frieod. Dr. 
Hall, a diiitiuguished amateur, who, ofieo in company with his guest. Mr Robert Forioiie, driigfated ^n 
colleeiiiig the rare and curioas plants of that country. This plant is in the way of L. brachypoda and 
L. flexuoxa, but is superior to all other faoiieysucklps oo accouot of its abundant aod coobiaut- blofim. 
which continues without intermission from early summer till severe cold weather. Add to this iu delirioos 
fragrance, its rapid growth, and entire hardiness, and all will see that here is a plant of great value, wortbr 
of the most extensive colli vaiion. Excellent for Ibrciofr. 60 eeots each \ $b per dozen ; $A0 per buiidreo. 

1 would add that Thujopsis dolabrata, T. dolabraia vaherata, and Retinospora aurea, three cnaifleis 

Brized above all others by the Japanese, were sent me by Dr. Hall, Oom Japan^ io 1861, by the U. 8. 
teamer Niagara, and that, having stood six seveie winters withoot any proiectiou whatever, 1 am aiila 
to announce that these beautiful 'eveigreeos are entirely hardy in this country. I have a fine stock for 
•priug delivery, witb a oomber of entirely oew Japanese aod other shrubs, herbaceous phiots, A^e., Pfvil 
aod UroameutaJ Trees, Shrubs, Evergreeos, Hedge Plaots, Roses, Ac-c., in great variety. 

Iium's New Autumn Blaok Baspbexry, 

Bearing a fine crop in the Autumn \ a great acquisition. J 1 each ; $ it) per dozen. Charles Downiag 

Strawberry, 55 per dozen; fib per ToO. Jucunda, or Koox*s 700, (true); Wilson and Kiiuiiuujr 

Blarklierries ; Versailles Currants, and all other Small FnsUt; Grapes ; Large CorranU ) Sirswberries, ''^ 

The Cape Cod Cranberry,— the best son, with directions for caltlvators. 

New Cabbages. 




fine, 25 cts. ; Cedar Hill Tomato,, Sd cts. ; with all other new and standard Garden and Flower 
Twenty-five softs by miul, prepaid, for 5 1. Catalogues to any address. Wholesale Trade LisU now 
ready. Agents wanled. g jj WATSON, - 

Old Colony yurserles and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass. 

The fireatest Aeqaisitlon yet made td fliis Superior Tef^etable. 

HOVEY dt, CO. have the pleasure of offering the entire stock of this Pea, raised 

by Mr. Bates, the originator, and warranted true. 
It has proved one* of the roost valuable introductions of last vear. It grows only 
one foot high, branching profusely, and forming an erect, dense bush. The pea is of the 
largest size, of a bluish tinge, slightly shrivelled, and as sweet and delirious as the Cham- 
pion of England, without the tou^jrh skin of that variety ; medium ; early. It is very 
productive, and a roost valuable and extra fine pea. A single row, planted one foot apait, 
witt fiU the row a foot wide and one foot high. Price $1 per quart. 
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FRUIT, FOREST AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

FOR SPRING OF 1868, 

The largest Stock in the Country ! For sale in large or small qnantilies. 

A descriptive and illnstrated priced Catabgne of Fru>ts, and one of 
Ornamental Trees and Plants. Sent, pre-paid, for 10 cents each. 
Wholesale Catalogue pbbb. 

ZLLWANGEB ft BARBT, 

Feb.— 3U Mt. HoPK NubSEBIGS, BoCHeSTBB, N. Y. 

Qxape Vines for Vineries. 

HOVEY & CO., 

0£fer for sale one of the largest and moet complete colleetions of Foreign Grapes 
in the country, embracing every popular variety of merit, all raised from eyes from 
our own bearing vines, and true to name, as follows : — ^ 

Black Hamburgh, Canadian Chief, 

Black Hamburgh, Wximot's No. 16, Muscat de Sarbelle, 

Black Hamburgh, Wilmot's, Muscat Madeira, 

Victoria, Muscat St Laurent, 

Mill Hill Hamburgh, Purple Sweet Water, 

White Fronti^nan, Champion Hamburgh, 

Grizzly Frontignan, Muscat of Alexandria, 

Black Frontignah, Tottenham Park Muscat, 

Chasselas of Fontainbleaa, Macready's Early White, 

Black Prince, Zinfindaf, 

Lombardy White Nice, 

West's St. Petera, Reigne de Nice, 

Gros Bleu, Syrian, 

Barbarossa, White Tokay, 

Muscat Blanc Hatif, Golden Hanmurgh, 

Bowker, Pope Hamburgh, 

Trentham Black, Auntrian Muscat. 

Muscat Hiimburgh, Prolific Sweetwater, 

Bow'»od Mnecat, Caillaba, 

Royal Muscadine, Richmond Villa, 

Cbaptal. Trebbiana, 

Lady Downes. Marchioness of Hastings, 

Moranct Canon Hall Muscat. | 
Decandolle, . 

Fine strong vines, one and two years old, in pots, ready for immediate planting. 

oil appheation. 

Address 

HOVEY & CO. 

68 North Market Street, Boston. 



\ 
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100,000 Grape Vines. 

Hovmr & CO. 

OFFER TO THE TRADE A FINE STOCK OF ALL THE LEADING VARI- 
ETIES OP 





PRtl(CIPAU.T 



lona, Israella, Allen's Hybrid, Adirondac, 
Framingham, Diana, Crevelling, Rogers 15, 
Delaware, Concord, Rebecca, &c. 

The Vines are strong and well rooted, and are growing in the open groand. All will 
be sold at liberal prices by the hundred. 

ALSO, 

3000 FOREIGN GRAPES, FOR GRAPERIES, 

Comprising upwards of 50 of the Finest Varieties ; strong, healthy plants, grown from 

eyes in pots, and well rooted. 

Address, 

HOVEY & CO. 
No. 53 North Market Street, Boston. 



FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

HOVEY & CO. 

INVITE THE ATTENTION OF CULTIVATORS AND PLANTERS TO 

THEIR EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 

P£AR XRCDSy (Dwarf and Standardy) 

GRAPE VINES, 

FRXITT XREESj of various kinds, 

ORNAMENTAL, TREES, 
,SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS, 

OOMPRISINQ ALL, THE FINEST VARIETIES. 

Our Block of Pean includes many large and handsome specimens, 3 to 7 yean old, 
ready for immediate bearinff. 
Our Descriptive Catalogue will be sent to all applicants on the receipt of ten cents. 

Addreas HOVEY & CO., 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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93 to $25 each. 
5 " JO " 
8 « 10 " 
5 each. 



CHOICE AND RABE PLANTS. 

PALMS, Y\3CCA8, AGATES, Stc, &C6. ' 
HO^EY & CO. 

Offer for sale fine specimens of the following beautiful Plants: — 

LATANIA BORBONICA (TA« fioiir&on Po/m), various sizes, 
CHAM^ROPS IIUMILIS (Fan Palm\ 
CORVPHA AUSTRALIS(^ii«<ra/tanPa/nt), 
CUAMJQROPS FORTUNI (CAtneie Palm\ . . . , 

This beautiful Palm is nearly hardy. 
COCOS CORONATA (Cacoanvi Palm), 
BONAPARTISA JUNCEA— fine plants, 
FOURCROYA GIGANTEA " ... 

PANDANUS VARIE6ATAS, beautiful striped foliage, 
AGAVE AMERICANA (CbUtiry P/an/), of various sizes, 
YUCCA ALOEFOLIA VARIEGATA— magnificent foliage, 
MARANTA ZBBRIN A— superb large, striped foliage, 
MUSA ROS\CE£A (Banana), very large foliage. 

All these plants are admirably adapted for tbe decoration of the 
den in summer. 

With a large collection of New and Rare Plants, — 

Beautiful TREE and other FERNS, LYCOPODS, &c. 

12 fine varieties of CALADIUMS, of all sizes. 

Address, HOVEY & CO. 

53 NORTH M ARKET STREET^ BOSTON. 
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ABUTILON VEXILLARIUM. 

(ABUTILON MESOPOTAMiCUM.) 

A splendid novelty, having all the delicate growth and neat habit of the Fuchsia, and 
wreaths of small drooping flowers, an inch or more long, with a scarlet calyx, golden 
yellow petals, and perfectly black stamens; very stria mg, eflective and beautiful. A 
■peetmen plant, well grown, exhibited at one of the Royal Horticultural Society's Exhi- 
bitioni last year, was pronounced the roost beautiful object imaginable, possessing all 
the delicacy and novelty of the elegant Tropeolum tricoiorum so difficult to grow. As a 
plant for pot culture in the greenhouse it can hardly be surpassed, and for the open border 
in soromer, or for vases, or rockwork it is invaluable, blooming freely the whole summer. 

Young plants 50 cents each ; $4.50 per dozen. 

HOVEY & CO. 

68 NoBTH Mabebt Stbbbt, Bosioir. 
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HEW AND CHOICE VEeETABLE SEED! 

HOV-EY <fe CO. 

Offer for sale the foUowiDg new and cboice Vegetable, Seeds: — 

BeaVf Ot«nt "Wax. A Tigomus-gxowiiis^ Twlety, attaining the heiglit of seTen or eight fset and Tvry pro- 
dactfre The pods are eight inches long, qnlte broad, laocnlent and tender, and remarkable for the tea 
waxen co'or which they awume as soon as the/ become of a suitable sise Ibr ose ; perftetly etringlesB, and, 
when cooked, as tender as marrow, and truly delictoof . It Is a great improvesient on the old Qenoaa Wasc 
Bean. 25 cts. per packsge. 

B^etf *■ Imon'a B«rl)r« An improTement on other earlv kinds, and is now superseding the DnniMO, bstef 
* quite a<* early, wid of a blood-red color, smoethf and tumlpHihaped. Gonsidend a most taluabto taiiety lor 

the market. 10 cts per package. 

Cabbagpe, Ij|»tl« Plzle E«rlp« This has proTed excellent Ibr Huni^ use, Tery early, tender, and of te« 
flaTor. Its small sise and < ompact growth admits of its belog planted lUmost as dose as Lettaoes, making U 
Tery desirable for garden culture. 40 cts. per os. 10 cts. per package. 

C«1»1»a|p«, f*i« John'a-Dajr Rnrly Drunahrad. A new early Drumhead variety, socoeeding tba 

early York. Very popular in the Paris markets 26 cts. per oi. 10 cts. per package 

GabbaKe* lar^* abort.«st«rnamed Brnaa'vrick* This will prore a rery precious and useftil aeonl- 
slUon for market-gardeners ; keeps its head rery long, without running to s^ ; beads Tery large, tmXg 
compact, and hard, on T«ry short stems. Per os , 60 10 cts. per packsge 

GaullllO'vrer* Plerctt'a Barljr American. This excellent Tariety Is pecnilariy adapted to oar 
American summers ; is Tery early, and unifonaly produces flne huge iodd beads of snowy white a ss s 26 etik 
per package. 

' Caul tHo^vrerf If«normand. Doubtless this Is the largest and finest cauliflower erer Intarodooed, and haa 
proTcd the most constant and reliable. 25 cts per package. 

« C«le''y» Boaton Market. A &T0rite yariety in the Boston market; remarkable for Its tender erisp, and 

succulent stems, and Its peculiarly mild flaror. It Is eztenslTely cultiTated by the market gardeners aroaad 
Boston, and surpasses any other 'nuiety for its great excellence Per os , 81.00. 25 cts. per package. 

■kK Plantf Prkin He^r Black An entlrhly new and distinct kind, ftnm China. The plaatgNivi 
erect and handMnne, attaining the height of two to three feet, with rich, duk, broo^-purple fotlage. Tvn- 
ornamental. The fruits are round or globular, of a deep purple, almoitt black, wtlghing n>ur to eight poaan 
each ; skin, smooih and glossy. Exceedingly prolific, and as early as the .oog purple The flesh Is while. 
■ flne-gralned, and more delicate-flaTored than the old Tarlettes Specimens exhibited by as at the Annaal 
Bxhibltlon of the MassachuKetts Horticultural Society, September, 1866, attracted great attention, and was* 
awarded a prise. 26 cts per package. 

I«eUiice» Barij Stonebead. A Tery early Tariety, heading well In hot-beds or frsnes, and dsainUa Ar 
early heading in the open ground. 10 cents per package. 

Pea, Carler># FIrat Crop. This unriTalled early Pea is Imported direct from Messrs. Carter k Co.. Loa- 
don. It was well tested here last season, and acknowledged to be the earliest in cultlTMtion The planta are 
thickly ooTersd^with well-filled pods, which fome In together so uniformly that the Tinea can he elenred 
away, and the ground planted with another crop, nearly a fortnight before other early peas are ready The 
llassachnsetts Uortlcultural Society awarded it the llzst prlie for che carUeot and best peek(weigblBS 11| 
lbs.), last year 80 cents per quart ; by mall, 90. 

Pea, BIcL«an*t Adwa'^cer. A new dwarf marrow Pea, wrinkled like the Champion of England, and as 
rich and sweet sa that IkTorlte Tariety ; Wng. fhll pods, and Tery prolific and near^ as early as the Dna 
O'fiourke. It has prored one of thv Tory best peas ctw introduced 76 oents per quart ; by mall 90 csata. 

Pea, Moltean^n Llttla Oem. A n«'w, dwarf, green, wrinkled marrow, growing one foot high, and aboat 
as early as the Tom Thumb Pea^nd haa all the sugary flaTor of the la'e wrinkled peas. It is a good bearer, 
and a great acquisition for fkmily use. 90 cents per quart ; by mail, Sl.06 

Paa* Mr La n*a Prineaaa Boy^sil. A Tery prolific, long-podded, eariy Tariety, of flne sngar-flaTor ; pods 

large and ftill ; height three feet ; one of thr best and most profitable sorts 60 cents per quart ; by nisJl, 65» 

Paa, Mel^aaA's Bplewrean. This new TarletT Is a second early wrinkled marrow, of daUeioas flaTor^ 
tbub laive peu ^n welMUled pods, and beaca proftisely . 91.00 per quart ; by mall, 91 06 

Pea, Torkabire Hero* A splendid Tariety of the Wrinkled Harrow ; Terr branching, and aa abvndaat 
beaver; requires sowing Tsvy thin, In good rich soil ; Is said to produce ftom 60 to 70 well-fllled pods, oTnoak 
delicious flaror, and decidedly the best late wrinkled marrow pea In oultlTation 25 cents per package. 

Pepper. MoMstrona. A new Tariety we haTc recelTed Ihnn France, specimens of which we exhibited ai 
tta Bfasaeehasetts Horttenltural Soele^'s IBxhlbltton. The committee say in their report, that it appa«red 



to combine the good qualities of the Bquaah Pepper with the Mountain ; great slas, with a Tery haid aad 
fna teituve, which promises to be of Talue 16 cents per package. 



Badlaht Fremeb Breakfhat* A Tery quick growing. oIIto shaped tatfetiy, ofa Tery mild aad u„ , 

flaTor, crisp aad tender ,* excellent for foreing in hotbeds and flraines, or for the open ground; Ito bdlgbt 
•oarlet color, tipped Mth a white root, glTes it quiCe aa ornamental appeaianoe. 90 oenta per oa. 10 aanto 
per package. 

Bad tab. Tke Bat-talt. {RkaphamMS eaudatMs). A new and Taluable esculent, belonging to the SeM^ 
fluaily ; but, unlike that Tegetable,. the pcNft, and. not the roots, ars eaten. It is sown In the op«i air. like 
mother Tentables, aad attains the height of two- or three feet, loaded with pods which reach the e n ormiW M 
length of eighteen Inches or two feet These pods haTe a mild, sgvseable flaTor when aboat half mewa. 
eataa In the same way as tha oommon radish. If, however the pods aie boiled, they aie moat (kllrtbj 
ea^ Ilk* HMRew, and haTfaig a most dattoata flavor. flTa seadi, 16 eaati. ' 



FRUIT HOUSES. 

In our leading article in the January number we incident- 
ally alluded to the preservation of pears by the system of 
Prof. Nyce of Ohio, which has recently been introduced into 
some of our Eastern cities, and particularly in Boston, where 
'one of the best constructed houses has been erected and 
in operation for about a year, affording a favorable opportu- 
nity for the pear growers of Cambridge to test the plan so 
far as one year's experience would enable them to do. They 
have not neglected the opportunity, and we are particularly 
gratified in* giving the* results of the experiments and ihe 
knowledge obtained. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Cambridge Horticultural 
Society in January, the preservation of fruit was briefly 
alluded to, and a great desire manifested to obtain all the 
facts in relation to the keeping and condition of the fruit 
which hdd been put into die Massachusetts Fruit Preserving 
Company's house. Reports had been circulated that tlie- 
experiment was a failure, and as most of the members knew 
this was not true, it was thought the best answer to these 
reports — for in every case they had been traced to those^ who 
had never been inside of the house*, or had never seen a fruit 
which had been taken from the house — wouM be a full dis- 
cussion of the subject, with specimens of the pears before 
the Society for trial. It was immediately voted to take up 
the subject at the next monthly meeting in February, and the 
members who still had fine specimens volunteered to furnislt 
them in fine condition. 

This meeting was held Monday, Feb. 8d, and was fully 
attended. Mr. J. Y. Wellington, who had stored upwards of 
200 bushels in the house, brought for exhibition and trial 
beautiful specimens of Lawrence, Duchess, Beurre DieU 
Winter Nelis aud Beurre Clairgeau. All these had been 
taken from the Preserving House the FiBSX-week in 
January. 

TOL. zxxiv. — ^NO. in. 6 
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Mr. Hervey Davis exhibited twenty varieties, viz.,Wredow, 
SieuUe, Bartlett, Seckel, Lawrence, Winter Nelis, Surpasse 
Virgoulouse, Goliimbia, Flemish Beauty, Glout Morceau, 
Dana's Hovey, Howell, Beiirre d'Anjou, Beurre Clairgeau, 
Swan's Orange, Duchess and some others. These were taken 
out of the house January 80th, and only five or six kinds 
were ripe enough to eat. The others were hard, sound and 
would require three to five weeks to ripen. 

We shall not occupy space in any preliminary remarks 
upon Mr. Nyce's system, though Y7e think it is not generally 
well understood. All who wish to obtain full information 
can do so by applying to the Massachusetts Company, for 
one of the pamphlets giving in detail the construction of 
Fruit Houses, and the basis of the system of preserving 
fruit. 

The President, C. M. Hovey, opened the meeting with a 
brief account of the preservation of fruit, and the experi- 
ments which had been made at home and abroad to accom- 
plish the object successfully. French and English cultivators 
and pomologists had given it much attention, and plans of 
fruit houses are given in works upon fruits. But it was 
needless to say that with all the ingenuity and enthusiasm 
of those who had made the attempt, they had failed to do 
any thing more than keep the winter sorts a month or so 
beyond the Usual period of ripening in an ordinary cellar. 
A Bartlett, a Seckel, or a Louise BoJine of Jersey, had never 
before been kept in perfect order until January or February. 

The erection of the large and extensive fruit house of the 
Massachusetts Friirt Preserving Company was an enterprise 
of much magnitude, as they are enabled to store from 15,000 
to 20,000 bushels of fruit. It was supposed that an enterprise 
which had for its object the supplying of our markets with 
fresh, sound, ripe fmit the year round and at a low price, 
Would be welcomed as a real public benefit. But in this the 
gentlemen who hazarded their money in the work, many of 
whom did so simply as a public good, were greatly disappoint- 
ed. Without waiting for even a trial, they were told thbt 
fruit could not be kept-^-that if it was kept it would not be 
wanted out of season — in fact it was a quixotic enterprise. 
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which those who united in it would sooner or later find out. 
The market gardeners and fruit dealers, full of prejudice at 
every innovation, with a vague fear that it would in tsome 
way jeopardize their trade, or an apprehension that somebody 
would be benefited, joined in the cry that '^ it could'nt be 
done, and it was of no use if it could." Ripe grapes in 
If arch at $5 the pound would sell, but the old crop kept in 
perfect order at $2 would be worthless ! But some foreseeing 
>nd energetic dealers vi iitured quietly, though we must adniit 
not without misgivings, to make a trial, and they have reaped 
the reward of success; but the plodding and old routine 
class still adhere to their opinions^ and we doubt not will 
awake. Rip Van Winkle like, to find they have lost much very 
profitable trade, which a little thought and less conceit would 
have enabled them to retain. 

The President stated he was happy to know that members 
of the Society were present, wlio had put into the house large 
quantities of pears, from the first of September up to the 
present time, and whose experience would settle all doubts 
as to the quality and keeping of the fruit. He would call 
upon those gentlemen to state that experience. 

Hon. J. W. Mebbill had quite a variety of pears in the 
house, but as the specimens were generally of inferior 
quality when put in, owing to his absence from home, he 
would inquire about their flavor and keeping. 

Mr. Hebvet Davis said he could not give much informa- 
tion. He only' had a few pears last year, and sent to the 
house only one small basket of various sorts for experiment. 
These kinds, or most of them, were upon the table for exhibi- 
bition and trial. He had eaten Surpasse Yirgoulouse and 
Dana's Hovey, as perfect in quality as when fresh from the 
trees. Urbaniste as fine as ever eaten — saw no difierence 
in the quality — some thought they were not quite so good, 
but he could not see any difference. He had some bunchy 
of Diana grapes, and found them to be as perfect as wheh 
taken from the vine. 

Mr. J. V. Wellinoton had put a great many pears in tbb 
house, fiegan to take out his Bartletts in October, and had 
tAtipped a great quantity, and never heard any complaint of 
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their quality ; a few he thought did not retain their flavor so 
well as otiiers ; Louise Bonne of Jersey were taken out the 
last of October ; Duchess, Winter Nelis and others he had in 
quantities. The Flemish Beauty was hard to mellow. .The 
Duchess he found more difficult to mellow than those which 
had not been in the house. Winter Nelis and Beurre Die! 
held, their flavor the best, so far as he had observed. Beurre 
Clairgeau was not yet ripe. Beurre Diel and Winter Nelis 
as good as if they had not been in the house. Lawrence 
appeared to lose some flavor. Beurre d'Anjou retains its 
flavor and ripens up well. 

Mr. Davis, from what little experience he had had, 
thought all fruit should be in perfect order when put in the 
house. Should be gatherisd directly from the trees. He 
put some Sheldons in the house, that had been exhibited 
in Boston, Cambridge and Concord, and they kept well. 
Beurre Superfln rotted soon after it was taken from the tree. 

The President stated that the Beurre Superfln was one of the 
pears which kept best and retained its flavor, when put into the 
house. Usually, as Mr. Davis stated, it soon rotted at the core, 
but specimens gathered October 1, put into the house, and 
^ken out November 25, kept in perfect order, and were 
delicious January 1. It was one of the very best pears. 

Mr. Wellington said that after taking the fruit from the 
house it should be kept rather cool, then put in a warmer 
place, but not too warm, and all fruit should be kept in the 
dark if possible. He thought they should not be hurried up 
in ripening. He had kept them in his cellar covered up five 
weeks before they were ripe. 

Mr, Mbbbill said he had taken a great deal of interest in 
^he preservation of fruit ; he did not have many pears last 
year, and those rather poor, but he had seen many from 
other persons. His friend, the late Mr. Briggs, had sent five 
barrels to the house ; he saw them opened ; they were Beurre 
Diel, Glout Moreeaa, Ac., all in perfect order ; no specked 
ones, and he sent one bushel to Philadelphia ; all retained 
^leir excellence. Beurre Superfin, which he had eaten,.were 
delicious and firm all through ; Seckel very fine ; Beurre 
4'Aigou, received from Mr. Wilder, had been taken out in 
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perfect order, kept well and ripened up well. Bartlett he 
thought did not retain its flavor. He was led to think the 
acid pears keep the best. If too ripe when put in the house 
it would not be expected the fruit would keep. The Com- 
pany should issue directions when to pick and how to put 
into the house. He put some in in boxes and bored 1} inch 
holes in them, according to Prof. Nyce's advice, but they did 
not keep as well as those in tight barrels. Catawba grapes 
which he had eaten from the house were in fine order, and 
Dana's Hovey could never be better. 

Bev. A. BuLLABD said he never ate the Seckel in finer 
order. 

Mr. Davis said he had Bartletts gathered 20th September ; 
kept them in the fruit house till October 1, then exhibited ' 
them in Cambridge three days, carried them to Concord and 
exhibited three dajs, brought them home, and they were as 
fine as any he had ever tasted. 

Mr. F. Houghton stored a bushel of Bartletts in the house 
the last week of September, and forgot all about them till 
20th November, when a note was sent to him saying they 
should be taken out. He found about 25 per cent, of them 
little decayed, and he sold the balance for $9 ; the flavor as 
good as ever ; was satisfied they were too ripe when put in, 
which was the cause of decay. 

Mr. Wellington. The Bartlett was one of the good pears 
of the season, ripens slowly in the house and retains its 
flavor for a while and after that loses it. Bartlett pears were 
not wanted after the later pears came in. 

The President did not think the Bartlett lost much flavor, 
but that its want of flavor was not apparent until it was 
eaten with such pears as Urbaniste, Marie Louise and others, 
which were so much superior, the Bartlett did not appear to 
be as good as usual. 

Mr. Wellington said he had 200 bushels of the early 
kinds in the house which he kept about six weeks, and then 
sold them ; inferior pears should never be put in. 

Mr.' BuLLABD said he had a fine crop of Duchess, many 
weighed a pound each, but in his cellar they all rotted. 

Mr. Mbbbill said the fruit should be put in perfectly clean 
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barrels or boxes ; much of the fruit he saw was sent to the 
fruit house in dirty boxes and barrels, which gave the fruit 
a bad flavor. 

Mr. Wellington said fruit wanted February 1 should be 
taken out of the house January 1 ; it required twice as long to 
ripen them, and after they were ripe would keep, as Jong 
again as those that liad never been in the house. 

Mr. Wheeleb said he had Porter apples in tlie house, some 
of which he took out a day or two previous, and they were as 
fresh and good as the day they were put in. 

Much other information was given, but we could only 
retain the principal points made by each speaker. After the 
discussion the fruits exhibited were tasted, and all that were 
fully ripe were quite equal to any of the kind kept in the 
usual manner. Some were decidedly more melting and 
better. 



WHY DOES NOT RUNNING WATER FREEZE? 

BT WILSON FLAQO. 

Thebe is a general notion prevailing in the community 
that running water does not so readily freeze as still water ; 
and in confirmation of the opinion is mentioned the fact that 
while pools and ditches are frozen, the watera of a running 
brook are liquid and in motion. It is also remarked that 
while the shallows of a river are frozen, the moving water of 
the current renSains unaffected. If the cold is severe enough 
to freeze the river entirely over, the rapids continue for the 
most part unfrozen. It is supposed that motion produces 
heat or preserves that which is contained in the waters, as 
exercise evolves heat in the animal body or friction in 
inanimate substances. Let us see whether this notion will 
bear the test of a scientific investigation. 

When we wish to cool a cup of tea, or any other hot liquid, 
we stir it with a teaspoon, or pour it back and forth from one 
vessel into another. In this case we employ motion to cool 
water or a watery fluid, as nature is supposed to employ it for 
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the purpose of preserving its heat. Why should hot water 
be cooled by motion while cold water is made to retain its 
heat by the same action? Is there a particular point of 
temperature at which the laws of the radiation of heat are 
suddenly reversed? This is very improbable. Indeed the 
very opposite of this popular notion is the fact; Water will 
freeze mucli more rapidly if it be put in motion when exposed 
to a freezing atmosphere. One very simple fact I have often 
observed, and suppose it may have been observed by otiiers. 
On certain winter nights, when tlie temperature of the pump 
room is a little below freezing point, I have remarked in the 
morning that a full pail of water which on my first entrance 
into the room was entirely unfrozen, became at the very 
moment it was disturbed suddenly covered with a sheet of 
icy crystals. While the water in this pail remains perfectly 
still, and there is no moving current of air passing over its 
surface, the formation of ice on the surface is retarded : — and 
this delay may be thus explained. The conditions which I 
am supposing are that the pailful of water is entirely at rest, 
and the atmosphere around it perfectly unmoved, as in a 
still cold night, when no person is moving about the house. 
The experiment would fail in the day time, because the 
water would be jarred by motions in the house, and by 
currents of air formed by the opening of doors. 

While the water is perfectly at rest in the still atmosphere 
of the room, the warmest portions of it are constantly rising to 
the surface, and radiating heat into the air. This circulation 
will continue until the whole bulk of the water of the pail is 
reduced to the freezing point of temperature, or very near it. 
It would not long remain in this condition, however still the 
water or the atmosphere surrounding it, before ice would 
begin to be made on the surface. But if the air of the room 
is only a few degrees below freezing point, and if we had an 
instrument sufficiently nice for the experiment, we should 
discover about an inch of warmer air resting immediately 
upon the surface of the water, until it becomes sheeted with 
ice. Now when the water is reduced to the point at which 
it is just ready to freeze, if this stratum of warm air be 
suddenly removed, by moving the pail or agitating the air 
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that surrounds it, the surface of the water is immediately, as 
if by magic, coated with crystals of ice. In this case we see 
the freezing process hastened by a slight degree of motion. 
• For the further illustration of this point, the following 
experiment might be made: — Fill twp pails with water nearly 
to the brim, and place them in separate rooms of a temperature 
several degrees below freezing point. Let one of them remain 
entirely undisturbed, by closing the doors of the room so that 
there shall be no motion of the atmosphere. Let the other 
pail of water be occasionally stirred, by dipping water from it 
and pouring it back. If the time when each begins to freeze 
be accurately noted, the one that has been stirred will be 
found to exhibit the first crystals of ice, and at a considerable 
time before they are found upon the other. The cause is 
plain: the water that was disturbed had a greater amount 
of its surface, or its bulk, exposed to the action of the cold 
atmosphere. 

The explanation of the security of running waters from 
freezing seems very obvious. It is only those brooks which 
are supplied from sources that lie below the action of frost 
that are partially exempt from freezing. If a temporary 
stream of water is produced by rain and flows upon the 
surface of the ground, the cold of winter will freeze it more 
rapidly than any still water of equal depth, because its motion 
causes it to radiate in a given time more of its own caloric 
into the freezing atmosphere. But those brooks which are 
perpetual derive their chief supplies of water from sources 
that lie too deep to be frozen : and no part of the channel 
contains the same water at the present moment that it 
contained a few moments previous. The water of the brook 
is constantly flowing onward, and the channel is constantly 
resupplied from subterranean fountains that bring with them 
the warmer temperature of the soil, at diflerent depths below 
the action of the frost. 

In the latter part of winter, if the winter has been steadily 
cold, nearly all the small streams are frozen in their shallow 
parts, and the running waters are thereby diverted from 
their usual channel. If we follow the stream to its principal 
sources, we shall see the waters bubbling up from these 
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sources, and overflowing the adjoining ground, forming 
undulating sheets of ice. The motion of the water from 
these depths does not prevent its freezing when it overflows a 
field ; but we shall find some pools of still water, filling 
certain hollows that are not entirely frozen. 

The truth is that all motion tends to equalize the heat of 
fluids with that of the atmosphere,, when brought into contact 
with it. If cold water be brought into contact with a warmer 
atmosphere, it acquires its temperature sooner if it be stirred 
or put in motion, than if it remains at rest. In like manner 
warm water is hastened in the cooling or freezing process bj 
motion in a cold or freezing atmosphere. The supposition 
that the motion of running water generates heat by mechanical 
action cannot be correct. It is impossible that water under 
any ordinary circumstances can be put* into such excessive 
action, as to cause the development of heat. Ice may by 
mechanical action be thawed in some degree by the heat thus 
devolved. But though ice thaws more rapidly when trampled 
and worn by the wheels of wagons and the feet of horses, tliis 
thawing is not produced in any appreciable degree by this 
cause. It is produced by the comminution of the solid ice, 
exposing a greater surface of it to the action of the sun or of 
a warmer atmosphere. 

The reason why untrodden or unblemished snow does not 
melt so fast as under other circumstances, even though it is 
hardened by being trodden, is that in its unblemished state 
every snow crystal is a reflector, that radiates both liglit and 
heat. As soon as it is trodden down and solidified, its crystals 
become less perfect radiators, and absorb heat the more readily 
both from the sun and the atmosphere. Hence snow melts 
faster in paths than in the untrodden parts, unless the drifts 
are covered with dust brought by the wind, when the darker 
color of the surface diminishes its power to resist the action 
of the sun. 

With regard to running waters, it may be remarked that 
the beds of many small streams, in their deepest parts, are not 
generally frozen during the winter. They are preserved from 
freezing partly by their depth, but mostly by the constant 
Axession of water above the freezing point, coming from 
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below. This circumstance is favorable to the growth of 
certain aquatic plants, as cresses for example, that continue 
to vegetate all winter at the bottom of the stream. In ponds 
there are some plants that would perish, if their roots were 
not protected by the deep water from the action of frost. 
This is supposed to be the case with the white pond-lily which 
possesses the habits and constitution of a tropical plant. 



THE RIPPOWAM STRAWBERRY. 

BT J. W. FAULKNER, 6TAMF0KD, CONN. 

I was much surprised to see a notice in last week's Gountrj 
Oentleman that you believed my seedling strawberry, the 
Rippowam, to be Rivers' Seedling Eliza. My brother, who 
was purser on the steamer Pacific, and lost with it, frequently 
brought me seeds and plants. I was in want of Bicton Pine ; 
he brouglit me it and Triomphe de Gand. I had a number 
of varieties, and grew them separately, each in twelve-feet 
square beds, inclosed on all sides by hemlock boards. This 
was in 1855. (The steamer left Liverpool, January 23, 1856, 
and never heard from.) I protected the Bicton Pine each 
winter with salt hay, but they gradually died out. I noticed on 
the east side of the bed some plants growing close to the board, 
and supposed they were Bicton Pines, saved by the extra pro- 
tection. In 1858 I first noticed the fruit. Ii\ 1860 the Pair- 
field County Horticultural Society, this county, was formed. 
They had learned from the New York Observer and other 
papers that I was growing fruit and flowers, and invited me 
to assist them. They awarded me several premiums, and 
urged me to propagate this new strawberry. It was named 
Faulkner's King by a party of visitors. I gave away a number 
of the plants. In 1864 I exhibited it at the Strawberry Show 
at the American Agriculturist Office, and took the second 
prize, the Agriculturist taking the first; and. was assured, if 
flavor had been considered I would have taken the first prize. 
In 1865, at the same place, I took the first prize for the 
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three heaviest berries, also the prize for any variety equal to 
eighteen named sorts. In 1866 and 1867 it took the first 
premium at the Strawberry Show of the American Institute, 
and has been quite extensively distributed over the United 
States and Canada. I have received several letters from 
strawberry growers, speaking in the highest terms of it^ and 
you are the first person to say it is not what I represented it 
to be, a seedling. I have abundant proof of wli^t I state. 
That it may resemble Seedling Eliza I do not say. In 1861 
or 1862 I bought of John Saul, Rivers' Eliza. It never grew 
such plants or berries as the Bippowam does on the same 
ground. 

It is a waste of time to cite cases to one so thoroughly 
informed as you are in such matters, that fruits have often 
been grown and proved to be similar to those grown by otiiers 
hundreds of miles away, where there was no possibility of 
mistake or deceit. I believe mine to be a cross of Bicton 
Pine, and possibly Triomphe de Gand, growing within twenty 
feet of it, it so frequently taking the cockscomb form of the 
Triomphe. 

** The Rippowam is of cockscomb order like the Agricultr 
urist, and a person must be possessed of very sharp eyes to 
detect any specific diflFerence." — Gardeners' Monthly, 1865, 
p. 256. Dr. Brinckle, Mr. Buist and others, believed the 
Gtermantown Seedling a distinct variety, while others believed 
it to be Hovey's. — Gard. Month., Vol. I., p. 121. " We are 
compelled to believe there is a German town Seedling." — Gard. 
Month., 1860, p.* 19. See letter to you from Mr. Ernst. — Hor- 
ticulturist, Vol. III., p. 197. In the Garden of Eden two of 
my tenants, Mr. McEvoy and Mr. Schneike have raised thou- 
sands of seedlingGT from the Hovey, Pistillate, Eean .and 
Taylor's Seedling, impregnated by Swainstone Seedling, and 
all bear strong resemblance to the mother, both in fruit and 
plant." — N. Longworth, in the Hort., Vol. III., p. 280. 
At the Albany Horticultural Society, June 11, 1868, Luther 
Tucker, Esq., exhibited Royal Scarlet strawberries, "a fine 
variety, of beautiful appearance, much resembling Ross' 
Phoenix." Mr. Geo. W. Huntsman says, " Profuse Scarlet^ 
raised from seed of Large Early Scarlet, which it closely 
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resembles, both in size, color and flavor, &c. ; it possesses 
decided advantages, Ac." — Horticult., Vol. III., p. 67. 
" Burr's Rival Hudson, much resembling fn form and flavor 
its parent, the old Hudson." " Prolific Swainstone — produc- 
tive, an improvement on its parent, the old Kensington. — 
Prince, Horticult, Vol. IH., p. 70. P. R. Elliott " believes 
the Willey to be the Hudson of Longworth." Mr. Downing, 
in a note,\ays, " We have fruited this strawberry, received 
both from Cleveland and Cincinnati, for two years past, and 
consider it entirely distinct from any variety well known 
here. It is entirely distinct from the Hudson of Cincinnati.'* 
—Horticult., Vol. III., p. 146. Hon. M. P. Wilder says 
** Hyatt's Prolific resembles Myatt's Eleanor." " Willey like 
the Hudson." — Horticult, Vol. IV., p. 132. Mr. Rivers, in 
his Description of New Fruits, in the Supplement to his 
Catalogue, says ^^ Nimrod has proved so like Eleanor as not 
to be distinguished from it, either in size, flavor, or habit of 
the plant." Mr. Bateman, in Ohio Cultivator, June 15, 
sets down " McEvoy's Superior as being too light colored." 
At South Bend, Indiana, Lucy Fitch's Seedling was said to be 
four-fold better than Hovey's, Early Scarlet, or Burr's New- 
Pine." The Pittsburgh Horticultural Society thought Vic- 
toria to be Princess Alice Maud. — Hovey's Mag., 1856, p. 889. 
Capt. Cook resembles the British Queen, and the Fillbasket 
resembles the Capt. Cook. — Hovey's Mag., 1865, p. 367. 
"Hooker's Seedling like Black Prince, Walker's Seedling 
like Black Prince, both seedlings from it" — Horticult., Vol. 
X., p. 387. '* La Sultana, sent out by our friend Hovey, is 
proven to be identical with La Constante." — Gard. Monthly, 
1863, p. 300. He says '^Abingdon Blush is a red berry, and 
sour." It is not.~Gard. Monthly, 186S, p. 300. "Gen. 
McLellan proves to be Longworth's Prolific." — Gard. Monthly, 
1860, p. 263. " The Wizard of the North is similar to 
Boyden's Mammoth." — Fruit Grower's Society of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. " Rivers' Seedling Eliza, one of 10 worthless 
florts." — P. R. Elliott, Report at Strawberry Exhibition of 
Western New York. " The variety which we call Victoria 
was so named by one of the growers, as the label was lost 
from the original plants imported from England. A box of 
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them was sent to Buist of Philadelphia, last season, who 
pronounced them the true British Queen. The experience 
of the present year proves this to be a mistake, as the plants 
are very dissimilar, though the berries are somewhat alike." — 
Horticult., Vol. IX., pp. 879 and 880. « Myatt's Globe, in 
foliage, size, color and flavor, resembles the Queen, and most 
probably is a seedling from it. — John Saul., Hort., Vol. VI., 
p. 504. 

Numberless cases could be found, if necessary. We all 
remember the discussions about the Delaware, Concord and 
many other grapes, Lawton blackberry, Allen raspberry, &c. 
Pears, without number, as you well remember, having made 
them a specialty. Horticult., Vol. X., p. 41. — Discussion at 
Pomological Society upon Mr. Cutter's Isabella, between 
yourself and Dr. Briuckle, Mr. Walker, Mr. C. Downing, Mr. 
Hooker and others. Horticult., Vol. 10, p. 58. — Mr. De 
Jonghe claims Bcurre Superfin pear to be the Cumberland. 
The Editor says ** M. de Jonghe must be careful." 

Gard. Monthly, 1860, p. 871.— Mr. Meehan says, "Our* 
correspondent should remember that it does not follow, that 
because a fruit may be well attested to be a seedling it must 
necessarily be very distinct from kinds already known." 

Bivers' Seedling Eliza has been in this country at least five 
or six years. It has been in the hands of most of the nurse- 
rymen, and many amateurs, but I have yet to hear of the 
first exhibition where it has taken a prize. The judges at 
the show where the Rippowam has been exhibited were gen- 
tlemen thoroughly posted in strawberry growing. Four or 
five years since I sent a large number of varieties, including 
Rippowam, to Mr. Saunders, at the garden at Washington. 
He is certainly a cloqe observer. The most favorable notice 
I can find of Rivers' Eliza is from Mr. Merrick, in the Journal 
of Horticulture, March, 1867. — '^ But perhaps the finest 
display of berries I could show was on a splendid row of 
Rivers' Eliza, whose handsome leaves, vigorous growth and 
enormous fruit ought to keep it forever from tlie list of 
rejected fruits. I know the berry is soft and will not bear 
handling. Oard. Monthly, 1863, p. 800.— <'La Gonstante 
and Rivers' Eliza, the leaves become parched up and too 
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tender for our winters." The foliage of the Rippowam is 
firmer and stands the summer's' suns and winters equal to 
eitlier of about 100 varieties I have- cultivated. At one of 
the Exhibitions at the American Agricultural Office I liad a 
plate of Rippowams on exhibition four dajs, open to the 
handling, &g. I took them back to Stamford and kept tliem 
two days ; they were still solid, as many can attest. 

As regards flavor, all who tasted them at the last Exhibition 
at the American Institute spoke in the highest terms. Pur- 
chasers of fruit here willingly give a higher price for them 
on jaccount of flavor. . 

We are glad to have Mr. Faulkner notice any remark of 
ours in regard to the Rippowam. Our remark was, however, 
somewhat qualified, as follows: — ''The Rippowam is, we 
think, the Rivers' Eliza ; certainly the two cannot be distin- 
guished if mixed together." Mr. Faulkner should have 
quoted from our own pages. Perhaps, too, we should hare 
said " when the two berries are mixed together they could 
not be distinguished, either by looks or taste J* The Rippowam 
may be a seedling, but still be so much like the Eliza as not 
to make it desirable to keep them distinct. We alluded to 
this peculiarity of seedlings in the very next page to that in 
which the remarks quoted above appear, when speaking of 
the Concord and Framingham grapes. 

As to the Rivers' Eliza, we have raised it for twenty years, 
and many times during that period have had it as large and 
fine as the Triomphe de Oand. Mr. Radcliffe, a great 
English -strawberry grower, says it is one of the largest and 
best of the kinds he raises. Taking two or three prizes does 
not establish the value of a strawberry. The Agriculturist 
has taken prizes, but nothing could be poorer. The question^ 
however, does not turn upon the .quality, but whether the 
Rippowam is dififerent from the Eliza, and if th&t difierence is 
enough to distinguish it. If not it is simply multiplying 
names without adding to the variety. 

We knew nothing of the origin of the Rippowam until w6 
read Mr. Faulkner's account above. If we had known as 
much before we should have sud the Rippowam was the 
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same as Rivers' Eliza. The admission by Mr. Faulkner that 
he had the Eliza growing in his grounds leads us to think 
that some strong plants' were taken for seedlings, when thej 
were only the Eliza. But there are so many ways in which 
errors occur in the culture of the strawberry, that nothing 
but a real^ difference apparent to any one, should induce us 
to retain a supposed seedling under a distinct name. The 
Bartlett strawberry was found in an old garden, and pro- 
nounced a new seedling, but it proved to be our old Boston 
Fine. So of the Bussell's Froliiic, and many others. 

Our attention was first called to tlie Bi])powam in 1866, as 
they were growing near the Eliza, but as the berries were 
from vines set out in the spring, we reserved judgment for 
another year. In 1867, with quite a crop, it was impossible to 
distinguish a dozen berries of the Rippowam from the Eliza. 

We will watch them carefully the coming season, but we 
must confess, with the additional evidence, that our doubts 
are not removed, but that the Rippowam and the Eliza are 
synonymous. 



THE BARCELONA OR SICILY NUT. 

BT L. JKNNET, JB., VAIRHAVXN, MASS. 

For three or four years Mr. L. Jenney of Fairhaven, Mass., 
has exhibited specimens of nuts of the filbert family grown in 
bis garden. These nuts have been of good size, and excellent 
quality, and the good account Mr. Jenney has given of their 
culture, the hardiness of the trees, and their abundant 
product, has induced us to request Mr. Jenney to furnish us 
with some statement of his experience in the growth of the 
trees. 

The English filberts we have repeatedly attempted to culti- 
vate. There are many fine sorts, and at the time of our 
visit in England we found them so good that we imported 
several kinds, with the hope of producing an abundant crop; 
but owing to the severity of our winters, the trees suffered 
much, and eventually they all died. 
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We were, therefore, somewhat surprisea at the success of 
Mr. Jennej, in whose garden at Fairhaven he had raised 
abundant crops, and who stated that the trees were entirely 
hardy, and had not been injured with the temperature 19® 
below zero, and we hare prevailed upon him to give us what 
information he possesses, which we annex to these remarks. 

There are several kinds of the filbert tliat are cultivated for 
their fruit. Loudon, in his Arboretum, enumerates 12, and 
among them the Barcelona variety (Corylus avellania, var. 
Barccloensis.) It has a nut of the largest size, with a well 
filled kernel, and obtained the name of the '^ Downton Large 
Nut." It is, he states^ a native of Barcelona, and was intro- 
duced into England before 1665. It forms a tree of upright 
growth. 

Such is the history of this variety, which now appears to be 
hardy enough for our severe New England climate, and 
seems to be well worthy the attention of cultivators, growing 
freely, and producing large crops of very delicious nuts. 
Mr. Jenney^s statement is as follows : — 

The Sicilian Nut Tree, or bush, is a native of the Island of 
Sicily, first introduced into England, and brought to Fair- 
haven, Mass., in 1857. The tree is erect and compact, and 
attains the height of fifteen or twenty feet. The leaves are 
about four'inches long, and three inches broad. The nuts are 
large oblong, about an inch in length. These are produced in 
abundance, and ripen usually from the 20th to the last of 
September. The trees grow easily, and come into bearing 
three years after being transplanted. There is no kind of tree 
in our gardens that comes into leaf so early as the Sicilian 
nut. 

I have shown specimens of these nuts at several horticult> 
ural exhibitions, and they have been pronounced by those 
who have tried them to be a liut of great excellence, taking 
into consideration the delicacy of their flavor, and the absence 
of any oily taste. 

I have now cultivated this nut for four years in succession, 
during which time the temperature during the winter fell to 
19** below zero, and they received no injury whatever. 
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The trees are not particular as to soil, and will grow well 
wherever the pear succeeds. I give the trees a good dressing 
of manure in spring and autumn, and leave four good 
branches besides the main stem, to form the tree after the 
third year of maturity. I head them back about one-third 
of their growth, each year. They will theli throw out laterals 
which will produce an abundance of nuts. 



CORDON APPLE TREES. 

Much discussion has lately taken place in the English 
gardening journals, regarding the merits of cordon training,, 
especially as applied to the apple. This discussion was prin- 
cipally between Mr. Rivers, the well known nurseryman, and 
an intelligent correspondent of the Gardeners' Chronicle* 
Mr. Rivers had advised the planting of " orchards" extensively 
on this plan, but the correspondent, while advising the system 
for gardens, very correctly doubts its adaptability to orchards. 
The system is not new, having been long ago described in , 
the works of Du Brieul and other French writers; but as it is 
now more immediately brought to notice, after an inspection 
of the French gardens, where it is extensively introduced, we 
copy the account of it, with the descriptions and engravings- 
illustrating the same. This cordon plan is admirably adapted 
to neat gardens, and should receive the attention of all who' 
a'^preciate order, well trained trees and fine fruit. In all 
small gardens the apple can find no place only in this way, 
or as dwarf bushes ; of the two the former appears the most 
ornamental and desirable: — 

I went the other day to see Mr. Rose Gharmoaux, the 
originator of -the method for preserving gropes, of which I 
sent you an account a week or two ago, and found his grapes 
stored for the winter as described ; the method was in full 
working order, and I was much pleased to find it even more 
simple and effective than could have been supposed. He 
began by having a stove and couple of chimneys, to keep the 
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atmosphere of his large grape-room right ; now he finds the 
grapes keep ver^ much better without this, and simply 
devotes to Iris winter stock a large room in his house, fitting 
it up in all parts to accommodate handily the little bottles 
before spoken of, and padding the inside of tho windows so 
as to exclude light, and obviate, as far as possible, changes of 
temperature. The grapes are cut in October, and preserved 
in good condition until May, indeed, they have beeh shown 
in May frequently ; and Mr. G. states that lie has kept them 
till August, and could do so yearly were it necessary. But 
he forces the Chasselas extensively, cuts it about the 1st of 
April, and does not require them to keep such a very long 
time as that. The first result of the method to the village of 
Thomery, which is almost wholly occupied with Chasselas 
culture, was a gain of from 100,000 to 150,000 francs per 
annum. A small room in Mr. Gharmeaux's house illustrated 
to a nicety the fact that a similar one in most houses may be 
made to perfectly answer the purposes of keeping grapes. 
It had in this case no windows, and scarcely any means of 
ventilation. •The house is Ifeated by hot air, but while there 
are openings in the floor of the passages and rooms generally 
*to admit this, there are none in the room devoted to grapes. 
Thus it is clear that the ordinary temperature of a well 
constructed house will present suitable conditions for the 
long preservation of grapes, in a small room that may be 
devoted to that purpose. The system was attractive x3uougli 
wh6n it was considered necessary to construct a room specially 
to carry it out ; it is much more so now when it has beeu 
proven that not only is it not necessary to take any special 
means to warm or ventilate the structure, but that the grapes 
keep very much better without such being taken. 

Next I will attempt to give you a fuller idea of cordon 
training, and particularly of that form which will yet be 
found to be suitable for apple growing — the horizontal .cordon. 
I may remark that Mr. Rivers' definition of a cordon is 
certainly not the French one, however well it may suit his 
argument; neither is that of the French professor of fruit 
culture who has chiefly originated the system. In France a 
man may have several large and distinct forms of trees^ each 
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well-trained branch precisely like the stems of tlie oblique 
cordons against one of his walls, but he will apply the name 
^ cordon" to the trees usually confihed to single stems or 
with slight deviations from* that form, never doing so to the 
larger and ampler forms. One of the cliief merits claimed 
for the system is that you cover the wall much quicker by 
planting a large number of trees and confining their energies 
to a single item or so, whereas it is obvieus this claim does 
not obtain where you have a large tree. In fact, the laying 
in or pinching of the shoots is the same in both instances, 
excepting in the as yet undeveloped pinching of M. Grin. 
The latest development of that is an attempt to do away with 
nailing or laying in, and by no means as yet successful or 
likely to suit our climate. " It will not suit ours either," 
said a French peach-grower, who had often been deputed to 
visit and report upon the garden of M. Grin — M. E. Jamin. 
However, there can be no misconception in this case with 
regard to the little horizontal cordon, as shown in the double. 
form in figure 8. 




3. DOUBLK CARDOIC MODE OF TRAlMlfO DWARF APPLKS. 

Although in France generally the single cordon, as shown 
in figure 4, is the kind used for making an edging to bordecs 
and squares, yet this (fig. 8) is equally or more suitable. It 
is the form which will in the future afford us such capital 
specimens of fine apples, like Galville Blanche, from the 
bottoms of walls, &c. If the wall be wired as neatly and 
excellently as neat French fruit growers wire their walls, it 
may be tied to the lowermost wire ; and if not, it may be 
nailed in, in the old-fashioned way. There are in thousands 
of British gardens bare spots on the lower parts of walls, Ac., 
where this little rod on the Paradise may be beautifully 
worked in. It is true that if the wall were as well covered as 
it ought to be, there would be no room for the cordon, but in 
the majority of gardens there is sufficient space to do it, and 
they are so very cheaply established that it will be wocfli 
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while to plant them in such places, even- for a comparatively 
short period, until the wall is furnished. It may also be 
trained along the front of forcing houses, pits, &c., and in 
various other positions now utterly useless and naked. 

I know dozens of very large gardens where a magnificent 
crop of large and beautiful dessert apples may and will yet be 
gathered from such surfaces, now bare. Apart from the profit 
and the satisfaction of having a fruit room stored with such 
perfect fruit as may be grown in this way, the flowers of the 
little trees will embellisli the walls in spring, and their noble 
fruit in autumn. For all parts of this fine apple-growing 
country it will be a clear gain for the production of apples 
like Galville Blanche, good both for table and kitchen — in the 
colder and northern parts it will prove a great boon. 

I will next turn to the modification of this method that 
is suited for the edgings and such positions. I have had 
excellent means of judging of its merits, i. e., comparison of 
the result it produces in very many different places, and I am 
of opinion that it will prove the most successful of all 
modes of miniature apple-growing ever introduced, and that 




4. SINGLK COHDUlf MODE OF TRAIHINQ DWARF APFLKf. 

by its means we may get our crop of the finest apples, and 
have the garden as free of shade as a strawberry ground, and 
from such places as are now utterly useless, or perhaps a 
trouble and expense to clip once or twice a-year. The best 
height for them is about one foot from the ground : at less, 
the fruit gets soiled with earthy splashings. Figure 4 will 
point out the usual way of forming the line. They are 
usually planted at six feet apart, or thereabouts, but that is 
too close for good and moist ground. For very favorable 
soil eight or ten feet will not be found too much. Provided 
the five or six feet run of the tree be well furnished with 
spurs, it is much better to let the point proceed further than 
to confine its energies. 
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Sometimes the point of one plant is grafted on to the bend 
of another, but that is neither necessary nor desirable. Many | 

people pinch them in very close, evidently with a laudable ] 

desire to keep them as ropelike as possible, but I always ; 

found the best crops and the highest health where the spurs ' 

were allowed to push out a little, say roughly a summer i 

development of spurs, leaves, &c., of from six to nine inches 
through along the wire. Pinching may be overdone, and in 
our climate its excess should, be guarded against. They of 
course always prune them by summer pinching, and then 
give them a final touch in winter or spring. To make them 
break regularly should be a chief object, and this must be '; 

done by judicious pinching, and by occasionally cutting an 
incision before a dormant eye. I have seen those beautiful 
little trees in full health and bearing at three years of age. 
I have also seen them trained obliquely against upright 
strained wires, and planted very closely together ; it was very 
neatly done, but decidedly inferior to the methods above 
described, and, therefore, I will pass these by. 

Now comes the very important question of stocks. Mr. 
Rivers has emphatically condemned the French Paradise 
stock as " too tender for this climate, unless in very warm 
and dry soils." Now I respect his opinion as much as that ^ 

of any other person who had made a trial of a plant in one 
place, but there is good reason to suppose that Mr. Rivers is 
wrong here. I have seen the Paradise stock in the highest ! 

health on a very wet soil this year in England — it having 
survived, and in quantity, the very severe frost of the past 
winter, which even killed and injured apples, when the 
thermometer went considerably below zero. However, the j 

testimony of one would be as nothing against my infallible 
critic, with his visits to France during the past thirty years, 
and therefore I humbly quote two letters now before me. 
One is.from Professor Decaisne of the Institute, probably the 
highest living authority on Pomology. The other is from 
M. A. Leroy, of Angers, the well-known nurseryman and 
fruit grower. Mr. Rivers says: "The Pomme de Paradis 
seems identical with the dwarf apple of Armenia." The 
Professor says, " It is a native tree, and therefore hardy." It 
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is **too tender for this climate," says Mr. Rivers; "it is 
absolutely certain that it cannot be hurt by frost/' ssljs 
Professor Decaisne. M. A. Leroy of Angers, says, ** I employ 
the Paradise because it is not over vigorous, but very fertile. 
No other stock is so suitable to this method. It is hardy 
enough to resist the intense cold of the north of France.'' 
To this I add, that it will be found perfectly hardy in all parts 
of the British Isles. Place the quince in the position of the 
Paradise, and see what we should arrive at, if led by one or 
a dozen isolated trials. Therefore the best thing that tlioso 
can do who wish to try the system, is to plant the same kinds 
of apples on the ^^Euglisli Paradise" and on the Fi*ench, 
taking care that they are, as far as possible, started under 
equal circumstances. In dry poor earth the Doucin, English 
Paradise, or a Dwarf Crab would do better, but for this special 
purpose tliere is notiiing known equal to the true Paradise, 
where the soil is suitable to it, and that will be found to be the 
case over the greater portion of the Britisli Isles. . The reasons 
why this system is not adapted for orchard culture, apart from 
that given in his writings by Mr. Rivers — i. e., "The Paradise 
stock requires the cultivation of a garden" — are as follow: 
It is essentially a garden system, with a well defined object — 
i. e., the production of very fine fruit by an economical 
method, happily suited to tlie wants of a garden from its not 
shading any thing. To make this clearer, it should be 
observed that the wants of the fruit-buying public are twofold, 
namely, first-class fruit at a high price, and fruit of moderate 
quality at a low one. If proper use be made of the system 
in the garden we shall be enabled to supply more than the 
present wants for ti)e first mentioned, and tliat by losing 
hardly any space. Of course, if orchards were planted on 
this principle tlie whole surface would be covered, and all the 
ground lost for other purposes. On the other liand, the grass 
of a well-managed orchard of standard trees is nearly or quite 
as usePul to the farmer as that in the open, and the same 
applies in nearly as great a degree to the crop of a ploughed 
one. In the garden the trees are continually under the 
eye, and are very easily attended to ; in the orchard a Tery 
considerable item would be required even for summer treat* 
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ment: the expense in every way would be great, while the 
difference in the result and that afforded by a well-managed 
orchard would by no means justify the expense. Even the 
most sanguine would get accustomed to*it as a garden system, 
and know its value aiid its cost before '^planting orchards" 
thus. Therefore "T. P. R." who wrote to the Ti»ie*, and, 
without a single qufftifying word, advised its readers to 
'^ plant orchards" of these cordons at from 2000 to 4000 
plants per acre, did a very miscliievous thing, and the Times 
correspondent, in writing to gently caution the public against 
tins, and to guard himself from misinterpretation, simply did 
what was right and called for. 



POMOLOGICAL GOSSIP. 

Three hundred and fifty Varieties of Pears. — We 
notice an account in our exchange papers of the meeting of 
the Pomological Congress in France, September last, at 
which one exhibitbr had upon the tables '^ three hundred and 
fifty varieties, or raiher dishes, of pears, some fifteen or more 
of them being pronounced synonyms of the others.'^ This 
is certainly a large number for one exhibitor, but both 
Messrs. Hovey & Co. and the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder 
exhibited, a few years ago, at one of the Annual Shows of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in September, upwards 
of THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE Varieties of pcars each, 
without any synonyms. We do not mention this as possessing 
any other merit than that of showing the enthusiasm and 
enterprise of these pomologists in the introduction of every 
new fruit, and tlieir long labors in proving them, and giving 
the public the results. 

The Warpield Apple is the name of a new Western Seed- 
ling, which. It is said, '^ promises to be one of the best market 
apples for tlie West." Fruit medium size, very round, fair, 
with a light blush. Flesh pleasant, tender, acid. A late 
summer apple, introduced by S. Foster, Muscatine, Iowa. It 
bears on grafts inserted three or four years. 
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New Fruits in England. — Tliough many of the new varie- 
. ties of fruits originated in England have but a limited value 
here, there are some, particularly among grapes, which are 
really fine acquisitions: how many of them can only be 
decided after a fair trial, but in order to keep our cultivators 
well posted in regard to all tliat transpires, we copy the 
following from the Gardeners' Chronicle, as a summary of 
the past year: — 

The acquisitions of the past year, if not so numerous as 
those in the department of flowers, are even more impor- 
tant. Among grapes — that noble fruit, in the cultivation 
of which our British gardeners so much excel, we have to 
record a very considerable advance. Until a very few years 
ago, we had to trust for additions to our stock of grapes to 
the introduction of- varieties from other countries. Now, 
however, we have the hybridizer at work at home, bringing 
us new varieties without number, with unheard of and un- 
dreamt of new and valuable qualities. In this respect our 
thanks are at present specially due to Mr. Standish and Mr. 
Cox. To Mr. Standish we are under obligation for the Royal 
Ascot grape, a variety of much promise, \Chich, though itself 
black, is, singular to say, the result of a cross between two 
white Varieties ; the berries are large and roundish-oval, with 
a rich Muscat flavor, and the plant is of a remarkably free- 
growing habit, and a truly wonderful bearer, every lateral 
shoot even, showing one or more bunches. To Mr. Cox we 
are indebted for the Madresfield Court Black grape, which is 
also a large^ berried- oval black variety, with a high Muscat 
flavor, and, as we believe, one of the finest grapes yet obtain- 
ed, forming a capital companion to the White Muscat of 
Alexandria, though, unlike it, it is as easy of cultivation as 
the Black Hamburg, which is the gardener's beau ideal 
Amongst grapes. With tlicse two last editions, and Mrs. 
Pince's Black Muscat and the Muscat Champion, our wants 
in respect to black grapes with Muscat flavor seem to be well 
supplied. It is worthy of note that nearly all the efforts of 
the hybridizer have been made in this one direction — the 
producing of grapes witli a Muscat flavor. We would sug- 
gest that there are other tastes which should be studied. 
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Some prefer the Fprightliness of Oldaker's West's St. Peter's, 

for instance, to the flavor of the Muscats, which in the case | 

of invalids is apt to cloy the palate. 

Amongst peaches and nectarines the acquisitions are 
equally great, thanks to Mr. Rivers, to whom, indeed, we have ; 

generally to look for any tiling new, in this class of fruits. ' j 

For some years back, Mr. Rivers has been working amongst j 

them with much assiduitv, and he has succeeded in introduc- ^ 

ing a new race, with qualities so superior that they seem des- i 

tined to surplant all the old and what we have hitherto con- j 

sidered good varieties that we have in cultivation. Some are I 

remarkable for their extreme earliness, others for their ex- i 

treme lateness, thus prolonging the peach season ; and all of 
them have a peculiarly rich and tender flesh, and are of hardy ■ 

vigorous constitution. Among early varieties of peaches we 
may mention the Early Rivers and Early Beatrice, ripening 
fully a fortnight earlier than the Early Annie or Acton Scott. 
Rivers' Early York is later, but a decided acquisition, as hav- 
ing glands, it will prove less subject to mildew than its parent, 
the old Early York, which is glandless. It has been before 
noted, as a remarkable fact, that those sorts of peach trees 
which are without glands are very subject to this malady. 
Lady Palmerston is a very late variety. Amongst Nectarines 
the Stauwick Elruge is a grand acquisition ; the old Stan- 
wick Nectarine is well knowu for its high flavor and its pro- 
pensity to crack, it has therefore long been a desideratum to • 
obtain one that would not crack, and in this Mr. Rivers has 
now succeeded. Albert Victor is another flue new variety. 
We also hear of a splendid new late variety of peach, of 
French origin, the Belle Imperiale, raised by M. Chevalier, of 
Montreuil. 

Of apples and pears, although many new varieties have 
been brought forward, none of them, perhaps, partly owing 
to the unfavorable nature of the season, have been considered 
superior to already existing sorts. In figs we have an impor- 
tant addition in the variety named Grosse Verte, one of the 
largest and richest of figs, and will erelong become one of the 
most popular. In cherries we have Mr. Rivers' Late Black 
Bigarreauy which hangs well on the trees till the end of 
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August — later than any of the other black cherries. lu 
plums we have Mr. Ingram's Bonne Bouche, an, excellent, 
large, yellowish-green sort, ripening in September, the flavor 
approaching that of a Greengage. Of melons, although their 
name is legion, and the flavoring of them so much a matter 
of judicious cultivation, we n^y mention Dr. Hogg and Den- 
bies' Green-fleslied : the last, exhibited in November, was one 
of the finest melons we ever tasted. 

Amongst strawberries, which are usually very prolific of 
novelties, we have, singularly enough, but little to record. 
Souvenir de Kiefi* is a large and most excellent variety. Mr. 
Badclyffe is also very promising. Dr. Hogg worthily holds 
the place it took up last year as a first-class fruit. The Lady, 
from which much was expected, has not proved equal to 
anticipation. The Perpetual Pine of Mr. Gloede, although 
not first-rate in itself, is a step in the right direction, from 
winch we may be able eventually to i*aise a grand race of 
perpetual-bearing strawberries. • Mr. Standish and- Mra. 
Nicholson have both great numbers of seedlings under trial, 
some of which are of superior quality, and of which we ex- 
pect to hear more during the ensuing season. 



PLORICULTURAL NOTICES. 

Double Zonal Pelargoniums. — These new varieties, first 
introduced to our gardens last year, are rapidly becoming 
favorites abroad, and we have no doubt will be fully appre- 
ciated here. The following information regarding their 
origin and the progress of their improvement, will be highly 
interesting : — 

Within the last few years our collections have been enrich- 
ed by several varieties of Pelargonium inquinans, with double 
flowers, the most remarkable of which is the variety called 
Gloire de Nancy. M. Lemoine states that this was obtained 
by crossing Beauts de Suresnes by one of the double-flowered 
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varieties previously known. Two seeds were produced, and 
of these one has given flowers of P. inquinans ; the other is 
the Gloire de Nancy, which has very full double flowei-s, re- 
sembling minute Pompon roses^ of a beautiful shade of color 
between that of the mother* which is rose, and the father 
whicli is scarlet — a color which has been described as Chinese 
orangy rose. It is one of the most beautiful varieties yet ob- 
tained am^ng the several double-flowered sorts now in exist- 
ence. 

It offers a curious matter for speculation, how all the 
variations and modifications of plants witnessed year by year, 
and which come to augment the number of our ornamental 
plants, are produced. Is it the effect of artificial crossing, or 
is it simply a natural alteration — an accident, which the art 
of the gardener succeeds in fixing by means of the cutting 
or the .graft? A great and sublime question tins for the 
philosophical gardener. M. Morren holds that the greater 
part of these varieties are not more or less direct results of 
the influence of man, nor a consequence of such operations 
as a more or less artificial fertilization, nor a consequence of 
the power wliich the gardener exercises over the plant ; but 
that more frequently they are tlie result of the artificial life 
which the plant leads under cultivation, which makes it take 
on different forms and colorings, but which never go beyond 
the limits traced by Nature for each species. The pclargoni* 
urns with double flowers are a new example of these accidental 
variations. '^Whence comes," asks the editor of UHorti- 
cuUeur Frangais^ ^^ the first of these double pelargoniums, 
and how have the other varieties been produced ? " These 
questions he then proceeds to answer in the words of M. 
Augusto Ferrier, of which we quote the substance: — Six 
years ago, writes M. Ferrier, I saw in tlie garden of M. 
Martial do Ghampflour, a rich and intelligent amateur, a 
pelargonium with double flowers, that which later was called 
Auguste Ferrier ; but nothing could be learned of its origin. 
A second variety, witli flowers still more double, and said to 
have been obtained from seeds of tiiis semi-double variety, 
had the umbels larger and more compact, and the coloring 
of the flowers different. It was a very double variety, obtain* 
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ed without fertilization. The duplication evidently proceeded 
from the transformation of the stamens; but there remained 
nearly always one or two of them which contained pollen. 
The appearance of these two plants was* very curious, and M. 
Emile Chat^ discerned in them the foundation of a new race, 
that of pelargoniums with double flowers. 

At tlie death of M. de Cliampflour these two pelargoniums, 
with double and semi-double flowers, fell into the hands of M. 
Eifiile Chat^ ; but when they came to be commercially an- 
nounced to the horticultural world it was found that several 
persons possessed varieties more or less double, though none 
were put into commerce that year, and those which appeared 
a little later differed but slightly from Auguste Ferrier, and 
from Martial de Ghampflour — this latter so named because 
it has been obtained in the garden of M. de Ghampflour. M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, asking for flowei*s of this variety to de- 
cide on its merits, received one from M. Ghat^. It appears 
that he found in it some fertile stamens, and with them fertil- 
ized a flower of Beauti de Suresnes; two seeds only sprang 
up, and it is one of these two, fertilized by Martial de Ghamp- 
flour, which has produced tlie admirable variety, with flowers 
perfectly double, named Gloire de Nancy. 

M. Ferrier then proceeds to relate a curious fact bearing 
upon the question of the production of varieties with double 
flowers. At M. Ghate's, he observes, there exists a plant of 
Auguste Ferrier, grown from a cutting, on which may be ob- 
served tlie two primitive varieties. It is divided, from the 
base, into two branches : one bears the semi-double flowers of 
the mother-plant — Auguste Ferrier; the other has the full 
flowers of Martial de Ghampflour. Tliere is no artificial skill, 
no grafting, but simply a branch of the variety Martial de 
Ghampflour naturally developed on the cutting of a branch of 
the variety Auguste Ferrier. This plant, propagated from slip 
to slip, is at least the tenth generation from the mother-plant. 
This anomaly suggests that Martial de Ghampflour has prob- 
bly sprung [as a sport] from Auguste Ferrier. Hence it is 
concluded that tlie first double pelargoniums were accidental 
sports, and that they have been consequently fixed ; in sup- 
port of which view reference is made to a plant of Tom 
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Thumb shown at a meeting of the Horticultural Society of 
Paris, on wliich grew both umbels of single flowers and 
umbels of double flowers. The branches producing these last 
would in the same ^^y yield a double-flowered Tom Thumb. 



Central Bfftitts. 



Russian Violets. — These are moat useful hardy plants for autumu and 
winter decoration. A small plantation of them has furnished here, more or 
less, since the second week in October, bouquets every week. Their early 
blooming makes them doubly valuable. I find it to be necessary to replant 
every season, either in Apiil or in the beginning of May. I divide the old 
stools, cutting awray the principal portion of the old roots, and planting 
rather deeply in order to induce fresh roots to push at the base, since sandy 
loam enriched with leaf mould id a suitable compost for them. Liberal 
watering is also essential, should the season be dry. They delight in a 
warm corner, or at the foot of a south wall. — ( Gard. Chron.) 



MusA EivsETE. — A fine specimen of the grand Musa Ensete, generally 
known as Brace's Banana, is now flowering in an orangery at Stowe, the 
seat of the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. His grace brought two 
small plants (only three feet high) of this Musa from Algiers, in the autumn 
of 1864. Both were planted in tubs, the sides of which were after a few 
months removed, and the plants surrounded by rock-work, filled in with 
suitable soil. The specimen, now in flower, is thirty feet high, with a stem 
six feet two inches in circumference just above the soil, and three feet two 
inches under the leaves. In general appearance and effect this is one of 
the most beautiful of grand-foliaged plants. Some of the leaves are thirteen 
feet long and three feet wide — they are sometimes still larger ; while the 
dark reddish rib at the back of the leaf gives a peculiar beauty to the plant, 
and contrasts most agreeably with the pale green upper surface of the 
broadly plaited foliage. This Musa has been known for about 100 years. 
It flowered at Kew in December, I860, and perfected fruit there; it has 
flowered at the Crystal Palace. There is not much to admire in the* flowers 
themselves. The pale lemon-colored spathes, at the base of which the 
flowers are situated, much retemble the petals of Magnolia grandiflora. 
It may be added that this species of Musa is one of the finest of the 
noble-foliaged plants which have been of late years so freely introduced to 
our summer gardens, under the title of subtropical plants.— { Gard, Chron.) 



New Variegated Kale. — Mr. Bull has sent us. examples of a new 
Variegated Kale, to be called the *' Caledonian Hybrid Perennial Borecole." 
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It is very beaotifully marked, and much varied in the sample before as. 
Some have a white or purple centre, with ^roen curly marg[in, some have 
the ribs picked out with white, or pink, or purpld, the margin and inter- 
mediate parts being green, and some are entirely purple, while between 
the extreme forms there are inniimemble gradations. In the majority the 
margin is curled afcer the manner of the ordinary Curly kale of the kitchen 
garden, but in some the edge is much more finely cut It is decidedly an 
improvement on any samples of Variegated kale we have previously 
seen.— { Gard. Chron ) 



MiLKT White Potato. — ^I planted Milky White last year by the side of 
Smith's Early, Flourball, Rivera' Royal, and several other sorts, and I found 
it freer from disease than any of them. I consider it to be a first-rate 
potato, and with me it is a capital cropper; I have grown it for three years. 
We had a sharp frost here late in the spring, which cut up the potatoes, 
but I found Milky White withstood it better than any of its associates. 
Smith's Bdrly (which I think is a good sort) was cut up so badly that I had 
none for use, scarcely getting enough for seed. I intend trying it for early 
frame work tliis spring.^'G/rrdL Chron,) 
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Death op Isaac Pullkic. — Died, at his residence at Hei^htstown, N. J., 
December 13, 1867, Isaac PuUen. Mr. Pullen was well known as a most 
intelligent and energetic nureeryman, and particularly for the successful 
culture of the peach, both in the open air and in pots His collection 
comprised a select list of the best fruits of all kinds, and his accuracy in his 
profession gave him the well deserved reputation of disseminating through- 
out the Middle States many of the finest varieties. It will be gratifying to 
know thit his collection of trees will be kept up, and the nursery continued 
by his son, Mr. T. J. Pullen. 

DsATH OF Petf.r Mackerzir. — Died, at his residence in Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, February 25th, Peter Mackenzie, at the age of 59. Mr. 
Mackenzie is well known to the elder readers of our Magazine, not only 
from our frequent notices of his fine collection of camellias and greenhouse 
plants, but from the contribut'on of several valuable articles on the cultiva- 
tion of plants. Mr. Mackenzie, while a young gardener at Lemon Hin» 
was the first to flower the Poinsettia in superb condition, acd by his kind- 
nesi the result of his practice was communicated in our pages. He was 
an enthusiastic lover of plants, and a skilful cultivator. His death will be 
lamented by a large circle of friends. 
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, FOR MARCB. 
FRUIT DCPARTMEIfT. 

Ferruart has been a cold month, and no work could be done in the 
open air. As milder weather sets in, advantafre shoald be taken to com- 
plete every thing which can be finished at this early season. 

Grape Vin^s, in the earliest houses, will now have ripened their fruit, 
Rnd it will be ready for cutting. Keep the house well aired, and as dry as 
possible. Vines in the grapery will now be well broken, and should be 
tied up firmly to the trellis. Continue syringing the vines until the fruit 
buds are well advanced, and avoid too much heat until the flowers begin to 
open. Vines in cold houses may be uncovered the last of the month, and 
preparations made to bring them forward. 

Fruit Trees, in pots, may now be brought into the grapery, or green- 
boufe-e, and started into growth. 

Scions of fruit trees may be cut this month, keeping them in sand or 
earth, in a cool cellar. 

PRURi.fe should be begun this month, and continued until all the work 
is done. Scrape off rough bark, and wash with whale oil soap. 

Strawberries, in pots, now ripening their fruit, should be well supplied 
with water. 

Prepare Ground for planting, as soon as the weather will admit. 

Ca!«rbrworii8 should be looked after; tar or protect the trees from 
the ascent of the grubs which lay the eggs. 

Manure Trees, where it was omitted in the autumn. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

The recent cold month has retarded i7ork, and hotbeds and frames 
could not be prepared, or if prepared could not be properly managed. As 
it becomes warmer it will be safe to uncover, and air the plants. Such 
Rs are crowding the houses can now be reuioved where they will not be 
endangered by frost. In-doors many of the plants will now fieel the 
effects of the advancing season, and will be making new growth, while 
others will have completed their flowering, and require rest Repot and 
encourage the former, and see that the latter do not suffer from neglect 

Pelarooniums will now begin to make r fresh start, and by the last of 
the month the flower buds will appear. Keep them rather warm, with an 
abundance of air, and water more liberally. . Turn the plants round often, 
and Aimigate if there are any green flies. Continue to tie the plants into 
shape. 

Azaleas are now coming into flower, unless checked by removing to a 
▼ery cool house. As the buds begin to swell, syringe the plants every 
day, and keep them rather warm. Water more liberally, and avoid cold 
currents of air. See that the plants are free from the thrip or red spider. 
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Encourage young stock by a shifl into larger pots, and bring them forirard 
in a good temperature. 

Camellias will soon begin to make a new growth, and will require a more 
liberal supply of water, and syringing twice a day. Shade from the noonday 
sun, and give occasional supplies of manure water. 

Caladidms should now be started into growth, if not already done. 
Divide the roots carefully, put in very sandy soil, and plunge in the hotbed. 

Gloxinias and Achimenes should be repotted and brought forward. 

Palms should have a shifl into larger pots, if they require it. 

Cannas should be potted, so as to get good strong plants for turning out 
into the ground. 

Hyacinths, and other spring bulbs, may be brought into the house for a 
succession of bloom. 

Lilies, of the various kinds, should have a good place on a shelf, and 
watered freely as the shoots advance. 

Tuberoses and Gladiolus, for early flowering, should be potted. 

Cyclamens, done flowering, should be more sparingly watered. 

Zonal Pei^rooniums will now be making a fine growth, and should 
be topped to make bushy plants. Repot, if necessary. 

Fuchsias should be repotted, and a vigorous growth kept up. Never 
allow the plants to receive any check. 

Heaths, dofte flowering, should be removed to a frame, where they can 
be kept cool, and free from frost 

Roses, beginning to grow, may be repotted. 

Bedding Plants, of all kinds, should be removed to a frame as soon as 
the weather will admit, so as to harden them preparatory to planting out in 
tlie open ground. 

Chrysanthemums should be propagated from cuttings. 

Amaryllises should be potted and plunged in bottom heat, if convenient. 

PI.OWER garden and SHRUBBERY. 

The present cool weather does not appear very favorable for work in the 
open garden ; but the cold and snow may disappear suddenly, and before 
April the weather may be such as to admit of an early preparation of the 
ground. When this comes the first thing will be to clean, rake and roll the 
walks, that out-door promenades may be pleasant and inviting. The next 
will be to commence uncovering all early bulbs and herbaceous plants that 
they may at once receive the genial influence of the sun and air. Crocuses, 
snowdrops and dafiTudils will soon show their blossoms, and later the early 
tulips will appear. Japan and other lilies, not planted in the autumn, 
should be put out as soon as the ground will permit 

I'he lawn should be well raked and thoroughly rolled as soon as it can 
be safely done. Ground intended for early planting should be trenched 
or dug. 

Frames, containing violets or half hardy plants, should be opened and 
well aired every fine day, protecting them at night, if frost continaes. 
Collect and prepare soils and compost for spring use. 
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Offer for sale the following 

FLOWER SEEDS AND 

For 1868. 



NOVELTIES 



m^ntirrhimim Tom Thumb — grows six inches high, 
Brixa Compada — a fine new variety of B. maxima, 
Oentatirea C^arinatum hyhrxdumfl, p/., 
Cerinthe m^spera — very beaatiful, 
Okrysanihentum Cariniatum hybndum Jl, pLy 
Delphiniu^n Consolidafl, allfo pleno, 
LHanihus HedLdewigii lilacinai ... 

Eschscholi^lcL Crocea striata ^ - - . 

Elschscholizia deniala aurantiaca, ... 
Gloxinia hi/brida frrandiflora, - - - 

Heleni^jtm Iloopesi — a fine, early flowering Perennial, 
Btdsam Scijertno — striped lake or carnation, 
Ijtavenivorihia m^tirea — a pretty dwarf annual, 
Myosotis ^^tpestris ro9ta^ " - 
Myosoiis m,^zarica var. Ccelestino, - - - 

JVemophila discoidnlis nigra, - - - 

JVkmophiUt discoidedis ar^eniea, - - . 

f^entstemoTi Speciosa—^ne variety, with blue flowers, 
I^eiutiia hybrxda tiffrina — a new spotted variety, 
I^ritntda Ohinensis Jl, albo ;?/pno— -double white, 
SphiBnOiryne speciosa atirea, . . . 

yVtgeies paiuia aurea nana ft. pleno^ 
Viscoria elegans picia — a fine variety, 
Viola lufea — beautiful variety, with yellow flowers, 
Viola Vornula Purph Queen— new and fine, 
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SUPERB SEEDLIN& OLADIOLUS, 



AND 



Ot.Ar>IOLUS BRENCHLEYENSIS. 

<fe CO. 



OiSer ^OT sale a larg-e stock of Seedling Gladiolus of remarkable beauty, comprising all 
shades o^ color, and many of them as fine as the high priced French varieties. These 



shades o^ color, and many ol 
are now offered at liberal prices. 

Fine mixed colors, .... $8.00 per hundred. 

** '* ** - - - - $1.50 per dozen 

A very Jarire stock of the brilliant, free growing and free blooming G. Brenchleyensis ; 
f the best for planting in masses for brilliancy of effjct. 
one or i ^,^^ strong bulbs, .... $8.00 per hundred. 

Second size bulbs, .... ;«^.00 " 

Per doz'-n. $1 50. 
4/ one of the larffeet collection.^ of IMPORTED FRENCH AND AMERICAN 

QLAD/OI.US, i-'"'''"^^^ !X'ovcllic« of 1868, 

K ^ l=fV»red for sale. The names and descriptions are included in our Illustrated 

now ftrf I ^It^A. whicli is embellished with a fine colored plate of Gladiolus. 

^aidc for was, HOVEY & CO., 

53 North Market Strket, Bostow. 
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THE GOLDElSr JJ^P^IST 

A Splendid Novelty. 
HOVEY &r CO. 

Offer for sale fine stronor bulbs of this superb lily received direct from Japan, woi tel 

order for immediate planting. 

" If ever a flower merited the name of glorious, it is this, which stands far ft|MM#.' 
other Lilies, whether we regard its size, its sweetness, or its exquisite arrangeinMll! 
color. Imagine, upon the end of a purple stem no thicker than a ramrod, and not 
two feet high, a saucer-shaped flower at least ten inches in diameter, composed ttj 
spreading, somewhat crisp parts, rolled back at their points, and having an ivoij' 
skin thinly strewn with purple points or studs, and oval or roundish, prominent 
stains. To this, add in the middle of each of the six parts a broad stripe of li^[iit 
yellow, Icfiing itself gradually in the ivory skin. Place the flower in a sitnatMm 
side-light is cut oflT, and no direct light can reach it except from above, when the i 
acquire the appearance of gentle streamlets of Australian gold, and the reader wtio 
not seen it may fonn some feeble notion of what it is." 

Strong Flowering Bulbs, $1.50 to 2.00 each ; Second size do., $1.00 to 1.^ 

post-paid at these prices. 



MTOSOTIS EMPRESS ELIZABETE 

HOV£Y & CO. 

Have now ready for sale a large and fine stock of this new and very splendid 
which .is considered one of the finest acquisitions. It is a new Forget-me-not, 
from M. azorica and M. alpestris,' with greatly superior qualities to these fine epc 
is of more erect and elegant habit than uie former, and more compact than the lattert 
an abundance of flowers of an exceedingly azure-blue tint, and more brilliant thta 
of the kinds named. Its great merit is its habit of constant bloom, continuing fhrni 
till autumn. The flowers are unrivalled in their peculiar and exquisite colon hm 
ed for frames or pots in the greenhouse, and the open garden in summer. 
Strong plants, $1 .25 each ; per dozen, $13. The trade supplied. 



THE CZAR VIOLE7. 

■ 

A NEW AND VERY LARGE AND BEAUTtfl 

VARIETY OF THE VIOLET; 

With single flowers of the deepest blue and possessing unusual vigor and 

The leaves are large, and the flowers are borne on very long footstalks 
inches in lengths and are nearly twice as large and much sweeter than the 
violet. It is so liardy that it commences blooming in September and contim 
Aintil May, even during the frost and under the snow. The Gardener's Ql 
that ^*in point of size and vigor it eclipses all that have preceded it^** tfr» 
originator of the variety, writes us that *^ it is in great demand among the 
in Cgvent Garden Market, and that he has made heaps of money withH.^^';! 
awarded numerous first-class certificates. Our plants have been in fiotr^ 9fim 
tember, and the few seeds we now offer were raised from the original plottbil 
of Mr. Graham. Fresh Seeds, of the growth of 1867, 50 cents per packet. 

HOVEY & CO., 

53 North Market Strkbt, 
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15 TO 30 DA.YS lilAKXilER. 

KETES' EARL Y PROLi nC TOMATO. 

HOVEY ^ CO. 

Have the pleaBore of agtin offering genuine seeds, raised expressly for us, of this new 
and valuable variety, which has proved the past year to be from 

15 to 30 Days earlier than any Tomato. 

Of the qualities and characteristics of the Eeyes it is unnecessary to speak. It has 
been extensively grown throughout the United States, and wherever a fair trial has been 
uiade it has borne out the recommendation given by us. Numerous testimonials and 
quantities of letters have been received, stating that it was the earliest and most valuable 
. Tomato for market. It would be easy to fill pages with the opinions of cultivators, but 
we have only space for the following: — 

■ 

From Peter Henderson^ Jersey City. 

Keyes' Tomato will give you a world wide reputation, for in Europe, where in most 
parts it can only be ripened in artificial heat, this ripening at a lower temperature will do 
awaj with the necessity. One merit that I had not before observed is, that every Jiowtr stts 
fnjnt^ which is by no means the case with any other variety I have seen. Still I do not 
think, from what I have seen, that it will ripen its general crop more than fifleen days 
earlier than the New York Eariy Smooth. Its claims to earliness really astonished me 
beyond any thing I had before seen : in fact I know no case where we have made such an 
immense ** jump forward" in earliness as you have done irith the Keyes' Prolific Tomato. 
From all I have seen I am still more impressed with its great va]ue.---Jti/j^ 8, 1867. 

From J. 8. Sewal/^ Si. Paul^ Minnesota. 

^ As there seem to be many newspaper correspondents who say the Keyes' Tomato is 
little or no earlier than others, I will give mv testimony to the effect that with me this 
summer it was at least a month earlier than the Tilden, which was the only other sort I 
had, snd was from the first ripened fruit of that sort last year, (1866.) The season and 
circumstances were unfavorable to earliness, — ^the Keyes beginoing to ripen about th 
10th of August, and the Tilden in September, but has not even yet (October 8) ripened 
freely." 

From the Ohio OuUivator^ February^ 1868. 

Of the many varieties tested, we, on the whole, give Keyes' Earlv Tomato the preference. 
It is an early variety^ in some respects rcmarkablt so. It has the advantage of ripening 
up the greater part of the crop in a short period of time, thus giving us plenty of fruit at 
a tinae when there is a scarcity of other kinds in the market. In this respect we esteem 
it a valuable acquisition. In point of flavor we place it at the head of the list 

We have had another year's trial of the Kegres', and the first ripe fruit was gathered 
July 4. The first Tilden, August 8. The seeds were sown* at ths same time, and 
treated alike. 

DeaZers supplied an liberal Terms. Single paeheU^ sealed^ 25 cents. 
The Trade supplied by the 100 or 1000. 

Address, 

HOYEY & CO., 

IHPORTflaS AKD DSiLlBtll IBT SSIBDS, 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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HOVET & CO.'S 

Catalog of Itirbing 

FOR THE SPRING OF 1868, 

IS NOW READY, 

CONTAINING MANY NEW AND RARE PLANTS, WITH FULL DESCRIP- 
TIONS AND COLLECTIONS OP ALL THE NEWEST AND BEST 

PETUNIAS, 

DAHLIAS* FUCHSIAS, 

WAUMAs^^^^^ PELARGQMUaiS, 

CHUYSANTHEiaUmiS, 

CALADlUraS, 

ORNAmENTAL FOMAOED PLANTS, 

cluhbing plants, ^^ «.«w,.,™. 

TttAlLINO PLANTS FOB HANGING BASKETS, 
MMmmm^mn^ mtm^j^l BED0ING PLAMTS, ETC. 

Sent free to all applicantB on the receipt of 10 cents. 

Address 

HOVEY & CO., 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 



A NEW FERTILIZER, 

POSSESSING 

THE MOST ASTONISHING FERTILIZING PROPERTIES, 

and^ giving actual results far surpassing any fertilizing agent yet known— a single 

seed of wheat producing fifty-seven stalks with 1,972 grains of seed! 

Received nunierons Testimonials and medals In France. 

Seeds of any kind can be immersed in this fertilizer, which imparts to them the most 
active growth and wonderful development ONE QUART IS SUFFICIENT FOR 
AN ACRE OF WHEAT. Its application to Farm Crops, and to Trees, Plants, 
Flowers and Vegetables produces a vigor as remarkable as it is wonderful. 

Circulars with TESTIMONIALS of its value sent free on the receipt of a stamp. 

The Fertilizer is put up in Stone Jugs of one quart at $3.50 each. 

HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market Street, Boston, Mass., 

lOLB AGBIfTS FOR TAB UNITED STATES. 

Alto, by the following dealers: A. H. HOVEY, Chicago, 111.; J. S. BELL,. New 
Albany, Ind.; R. H. ALLEN & CO., New York; SAM'L T. THORBURN, Albany, 
N. Y.; SAM'L SIMONS, PhUadelphia, and WASHBURN &, CO., Boston. 

The following testimonial is added :— The new French Fertilizer you sent as last year, 
has met with such marked success in this section of country, that we wish a further 
supply. O. T. HOLUNGWORTH Sl BRO., Utica, M 7., March, 1868. 
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E. WHITELEY, 

Gl CHAT^LESTOWN STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 

Horticultural Engineer, 

MANUFACTURES FOUR SIZES 

HOT-WATER BOILERS, 

TO SET IN BRICK, OR PORTABLE, WITH 14, 16, 13 AND 20 INCH 

FIRE GRATES; 

Also, DOUBLE r TWIN BOILERS. 

GreeYi\\ouses, G onsets atones and DweVWngs &ttcd wp 

Yj\t\v Hot-water 

HEATING APPARATUS, 

With tbe VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in BOILERS and PJPES, &c. 

Boilers of sufficient power to warm from 100 to 5000 feet of Pipe from one fire« 

Sxtra-strong Doors and Frames and Bars for Plues, .&o« 

Reference of the highest grade, with Illustrated Circulars, can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the manufacturer. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

May. 





ASTER AND ZINNIA SEED. 

We offer our unequalled collections of French Asters in all the variety ofPivone, 
Imbricated, Pompon, Pyramidal, die, of our own growth, the Aster having been made a 
speciality of cultivation for more than twenty-five years, during which period our flowers 
have been exhibited before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and have been 
awarded the following prizes: 

First Prize in 1841, '42, '43, '44, '46, '48, '49, '51, '52, '56, '57, '60, '61, '62, '63, '65 
and '66. 



16 Beautiful Varieties in sealed packets, - - > $1 50 

12 . " .» « u 41 . . - 1 25 

8 »• « it 4« M . . . 1 00 



Our collection of improved Zinnias, raised by ourselves, comprises several of the inost 
distinct colors and of unequalled beauty, having been awarded the FIRST PRIZES of 
tbe Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for FOUR YEARS, since the double sorts were 
first introduced. 

6 Varieties in sealed packets, - - - - 91 00 

HOVEY & CO. 
53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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LANDSCAPE 6ARDBNBR AND CIVIL EN6INEER, 

98 CABYEB STREET, BOSTON. 

Particalar attention (sriven to the laying out of COUNTRY SEATS, PUBLIC and 

PRIVATE PARKS, die, at very moderate rates. 

The renovation of old Grounds attended to. Plans, Elevations and Superintendence for 
Graperies, Conservatories, and all Horticultural structures. Surveys, Levels and Topo- 
graphical PlaQs furnished. 

Orders left with the Messrs. HOVEY & CO., or at the above address, will meet wiih 

prompt attention. 

STRAWBERRIEST" 

HOVEY & CO. 

Offer for sale the following varieties of Strawberries: — 

LA CONSTANTE. One of the very best varieties yet introduced ; fruit very large, 
handsome, hardy, vigorous, productive and late; $2.50 per 100. 

HOVEY'S SEEDLING, BOSTON PINE, and JENNV LIND, the best varieties yet 
produced. #1.50 per 100. 

White Pine Apple, Lennig's White, Green Prolific, French, Lucinda perfecta, Marguerite, 
Oscar, Ad. Dundas,. Exposition de Chalons, Emma, La Sultanne, Progress, Deptford 
White, Buffiilo, Russell's Prolific, Due de Malakofl^ Wonderful, Agriculturist, and 
many other sorts, 50 cents to $1.50 per dozen. 

THUJA HOVEYII. 

A large and fine stock of this new Arbor Vitae, 
the most beautiful of all the hardy sorts, 

FBOM $4.00 TO $12.00 FEB DOZEN. 

Address, 

HOVEY & CO. 

53 North Market Street, Bostoi(. 

CLAPFS FAVORITE PEAR. 

HOVEY & CO. 

« HAVE FOR SALE A FINE STOCK OF THIS NSW PEAR: 

Fine 2 year old trees, . - . . $18.00 per dozen. 
•« 3 and 4 year old trees, - - - 24.00 '< '' 

As a large early variety, ripening before the Bartlett, it will be a valuable market pear. 

Addresfl HOVEY & OO.9 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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FRUIT, FOREST AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

FOR si*iii]sra OF ises. 

The largest Stock in the Coantry ! for sale in iarge or small qnantities. 

A descriptive and illustrated priced Catalogue of Fruits, and one of 
Omamental Trees and Plants. Sent, pre-paid, for 10 cents each. 
Wholesale Catalogue fbee. 

XLLWANaSB & BABBY, 

Feb.— 3t. Mt. Hops Nubsbries, Bocbesteb, N. Y. 

Qrape Vines for Vineries. 

HOVEY & CO., 

Offer for sale one of the largest and most complete collections of Foreign Grapes 
in the country, embracing every popular variety of merit, all raised from eyes from 
oar own bearing vines, and true to name, as follows :— 

Black Hamburgh, , Canadian Chief, 

Black Hamburgh, Wilmot's No. 16, Bfuscat de Sarbelle, 

Black Hamburgh, Wilmot's, Muscat Madeira, 

Victoria, Muscat St Laurent, 

Mill Hill Hamburgh, Purple Sweet Water, 

White Frontijrnan, Champion Hamburgh, 

Grizzly Frontignan, Muscat of Alexandria, 

Black Frontignan, Tottenham Park Muscat, 

. Chasselas of Fontainbleau, Macready's Early White, 

Black Prince, Zinfindaf, 

Lombardy White Nice, 

West's St. Peters, Reigne de Nice, 

Gros Bleu, Syrian, 

Barbarossa, White Tokay, 

Muscat Blanc Hatif, Golden Hamburghi 

Bowker, Pope Hamburgh, 

Trentbam Black, Austrian Muscat. 

Muscat Hamburgh, Prolific Sweetwater, 

Bowcod Muscat, Caillaba, 

Royal Muscadine, Richmond Villa, 

Chaptal. Trebbiana, 

Lady Downes. Marchioness of Hastings, 

Moranct, Canon Hall Muscat. 
Decandolle, 

Fine strong vines, one and two years old, in pots, ready for immediate planting. 

Prices on application. 

Address 

HOVEY & CO. 

63 North Market Street, Boston. 
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100,000 Gbape Vines. 

HOVBT & CO. 

OFFER TO THE TRADE A FINE STOCK OP ALL THE LEADING VARI- 
ETIES OP 





PRinCIPALLT 



lona, Israella, Allen's Hybrid, Adirondac, 
Framingham, Diana, Crevelling, Rogers 15, 
Delaware, Concord, Rebecca, &c. 

The Vines are strong and well rooted, and are growing in the open ground. All will 
be sold at liberal prices by the hundred. 

ALSO, 

3000 FOREIGN GRAPES, FOR GRAPERIES, 

Comprising upwards of 50 of the Finest Varieties ; strong, healthy plants, grown from 

eyes in pots, and well rooted. 

Address, 

HOVEY & CO. 
No. 53 North Market Street, Boston. 



FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

HOVEY & CO. 

INVITE THE ATTENTION OF CULTIVATORS AND PLANTERS TO 

THEIR EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 

PHAR XRIiUSy (Dwarf and Standard,) 

GRAPE VINES, 

xKXJlX XREESf of various kinds, 

ORNAMENTAIi TREES, 
SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS, 

OOMPRISINa ALL THE FINEST VARIETIES. 

Oar Btock of Pean inclades many large and handsome specimens, 3 to 7 yean old, 
ready for immediate bearing. 
Our Deecriptive Catalogue will be sent to all applicants on the receipt of ten centa. 

Address HOVEY & CO., 

53 NoETH Market Strbbt, Bostor. 
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CHOICE AND BARE PLANTS. 

PALMS, YUCCAS, AGATES, Stc.,>6. 
HOVEY & CO. 

Offer for sale fine speciroena of the following beantiful Plants: — 

IjATANIA BORBONICA (Tht Bourbon Palm), various sizes, 
CHAM^ROPS HUMILIS (I\m Palm\ 
CORYPHA AUSTRALIS (^uatralian Palm\ 
CHAMiEROPS FORTUNI (Cfdnest Palm\ . 

This beautifal Palm is nearly hardy 
COCOS CORONATA (Cocoanut Palm\ 
BONAPARTEA JUNCEA— fine plants, 
FOURCROYA GIGANTEA " 
PANDANUS VARIEGATAS, beautiful striped foliage, 
AGAVE AMERICANA (Century Plani\ of various sizes, 
YUCCA ALOEFOLIA VARIEGATA— magnificent foliage, 
MARANTA ZEBRIN A— superb large, striped foliage, 
MUSA ROSACE^A {Bantma\ very large foliage. 

All these plants are admirably adapted for tbe decoration of the lawn and flower gar- 
den in summer. 

With a large collection of New and Rare Plants, — 

Beautiful TREE and other FERNS, LYCOPODS, &c. 

IQ fine varieties of CALADIUMS, of all sizes. 

Address, HOVEY & CO. 

53 NORTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 
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ABUTILON VEXILLARIUM. 

(ABUTILON MESOPOTAMICUM.) 

A splendid novelty, having all the delicate growth and neat habit of the Fuchsia, and 
wreaths of small drooping flowers, an inch or more long, with a scarlet calyx, golden 
yellow petals, and perfectly black stamens ; very striking, effective and beautiful. A 
epecimeo plant, well grown, exhibited at one of the Royal Horticultural Society's Exhi- 
bitions last year, was pronounced the most beautiful object imaginable, possessing all 
the delicacy and novelty of the elegant Tropeolum tricolorum so difficult to grow. As a 
plant for pot culture in the greenhouse it can hardly be surpassed, and for the open border 
in summer, or for vases, or rockwork it is invaluable, blooming freely the whole summer. 

Young plants 50 cents each ; $4.50 per dozen. 

HOVEY & CO. 

68 North Market Stbeet, Boston. 
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HEW AND CHOICE TEeETMLE 

. HOVEY & CO. 

Offer for sale the following new and choice VefelaUe 

• 

BMUiy OlABt "Wax. A▼^formu-grlmtllKTSIi«ty,Attei]linf the hdgbtorMfwt., 
dnctlT* Th« poda mm dght iiieh« long, quite Vroed, fiiceiileiil and trndar, aad 
wvxen color wUeh tbey Meome aa ioon aa tbef beoome of a eolteble ibe te ate ; | 
wiieB eookod, aa tender aa marrow, and tmlj deIieioiu« It k a great 
Bean. 26 eta. per package. 

B««ty BUnon's Barljr* An Improfement on other early klnda, aad> 
qolte ae earij, and of a blood-red color, imooth, and tanup-ahaped. 
the mazfcet. 10 eta. per poekage. 

Oft1»1>a0«, Ijlitl* PIxle Karl jr. Thk haa prored ezeellent ftv (unOj nee, Teqr cnlr 
fUTor. Ita amall alae and oompaot growth admlta of ita beiog planted afaaoet aa elaaeaa 
Tory desirable ftw garden culture. 40 eta. per oe. 10 eta. per package. 

Oabba^a, Bi. JohB'a«Day Barl|r Dr«iiahcad« A new eariy Droadiead mdttf 
eariy Yoric. Tory popular in the Paria marketa. 86 eta. par oa. 10 eta. per package 

Cabbala, larya abort-atcmmad Braaaw^lalK* Thia will prow a veiy preckne a ad a eajal acwl- 
aitkm Ibr market-gardenera : keepa ita head rerj long, without running to aeed ; henda voy aaip, IK| 
compact, aad hard, on reiy anort atema. Per oa , 60. 10 eta. per packi^. 

Oa«ltflotr«rf Plaroa'a Barljr Amarloaa. Tliia excellent Tarietj te peenliBBtf ^*f*ed ^** 

Ameikaa aummera ; k w%tj early, aad unifcrmlj produoea fine laige aoiid heada of aaowy whiliaaaa. Sdk i 
per package. 

<7a«llflo war* IfasormaBd. I>oubtIeea thk k the largeat aad fineat canUflowerevw in 
proTcd the moat conatant and reliable. 26 eta per package. 

OalarjTf Boataa Markot. A fkrorite rarfoty in the Boeton maiket ; renackable for ita 
auceulent atema, and ita peculiarly mild flaror. It k extenaitely culttiated by the maxkc* 
Boeton, and aurpaaaea any other Tarlety Ibr ita great exoellenoe. Per oa , SLOO. 26 da per 





Mgg Plasty PaklB Bla%r Black. An entirely new and diatinct kind, from China, 
erect and handaome, attaining the height of two to three ftet, with rich, dark, broniy-pufple 





each; 

fi n e gia ii 

XxhruUt 

awarded a piiae. 26 eta per package. 

I«att«aay Barljr Stomahead. A Tery early variety, heading well in ho(4Md8 or 
early heading m the open ground. 10 eenta per package. 

Paa, Cart«r*a First Crop. Thk unHvalled early Pea k Imported direct ftom Meaara. Garter a Go. 
don. It waa weU teated here kat aeaaon, aad acknowledged to be the earlieet in cultiTation- The pk nkaw 
thickly corered with well4llled poda. which come in together ao unilbnnly that the vinea can be d^>*B 
away, and the ground planted with another crop, nearly a Ibrtnight beftnre other early peaa are nady The 
Maaaaehuaetle HorticuUunl Society awarded it the flift priae for the earlieat and beat pedc (weigbing Ui 
Iba.), last year. 80 oenta per quart ; by mall, 90. 

Paa. Mcl^aan'a Adwaaear . A new dwarf marrow Pea, wrinkled like the Ghamplan of TChgknd, and aa 
rich and aweet aa that IkTorite variety ; long, fhll poda, and Tery prolific and nearly aa early aa the Dm 
O'Bonxke. It haa prored one of the TCiy beet peaa erer introduced. 76 oenta per quart; by mall. 90 eeati. 

Pea, Mel^ean'a Lilttlc G«u« A new, dwarf, green, wrihkled marrow, growing one foot high, aad about 
M early aa tbe Tom Thumb Pea^and haa all the angary flaror of the la'e wrinkled peaa. It k a good beanr, 
and a great aoquiaitlon for fionlly uae. 90 oenta per quart ; by maU, •1.06. 

Pea» Bf al-aam'a PrHieasa Ro^al. A rety proHflc, long-podded, eariy rariety, of fine angarlkTor ; pedi 
large and All! ; height three feet ; one of thu beet and moat profitable aorta. 60 oenta per quart; bymBll,e6. 

paa, Mcl«eam»a Epl«nreaii. Thk new Turiety k a aecond early wrinkled marrow, of daUeknia fiafor, 
fine laxip peaa in weU-filled poda, and beara proftaaely . $1.00 per quart ; by mall, tl 06 

Pea, Yorkabire Hera. A aplendid rarkty of the Wrinkled Hamm ; Tory braachfaig, aad an abnudaat 
beuer; r^uirM wwingTeiy thin, in good rich aoU ; k mid to produce ftom 60 to 70 weU-filM poda, of moat 
dfllicfoua flavor, and decidedly the beet late wrinkkd marrow pea la cnltlratloa 26 centa per package. 

Pepper, Monateona. A new jariety we have recdTed from France, apechnena of which we exhibited at 
?" **^?»Sr iLS^^.H^f^^SP'*^'" ■xJ»n>««on. The committee aaylnthelr leport, that it opened 
to ««Wne thego^ g;,„^ p^ ^^ ^, Mountahi ; great ake, wKh a tmj faiid and 

ftrm texture, which promiaea to be of T^ue. 16 oenta per package. 

*^'i?•^*2fd^J?A!t*!!S^u^ iynj^ growing, ollre ahaped Tariety, of a Teiy mild and agneabh 
.carkjwlor, tipped with a white root, glrea it quite an orn^ »«~«»P« <»■ ^^ «■'" 

"•iSiw'TJS* Sll^Si*;eeLSte*Sr«-T'^i^ ^J^ ■»* ^«»»>« eaculent,belon^ng to the BadUi 
S^'ii-iubtor^d^Stiiy ^^ ■™* "S *»»•«»«•. •>• ~ten. It k rown^ffe open air, like 

;^ intheaamewayai the common radkh. ]^ hoISm ^^SSTS! tuZ ^-^^^.^SfiES: 
,rtlng Uka marrow, aad hariag a moal dattoate fikwInW wl^fit Sl^^* ^ mort deflelotta. 



THE FRUITS OF 1867. 

Notwithstanding we have endeavored to give all the 
information in relation to fruits and their cultivation the past 
year, as well as to the introduction of new varieties, and the 
special growth of particular kinds, we have no doubt omitted 
much which would be interesting and instructive to all. It 
is fortunate that such omission, if any there be, can be readily 
supplied from relial)le sources, and that our own opinions, 
as well as those of many valuable correspondents, may be 
compared with others obtained from the personal knowledge 
and observation of those whose special duty it is to gather up 
and record the progress of fruit culture in our immediate 
neighborhood. 

Through a series of years it has been a source of gratifica- 
tion to present to our cultivators the accumulated information 
collected by the Fruit Committee of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, who weekly have the opportunity of wit- 
nessing and observing the numerous specimens presented for 
exhibition, or in competition for the many liberal prizes 
offered by the Society. These embrace,' as they ought, the 
very best specimens of skilful cultivators, and afford the 
means of judging of their comparative merits, independent of 
their general mode of growth, productiveness, i&c., which can 
only be ascertained by a thorough knowledge and study of 
their characteristics, under the eye of the cultivator himself. 
But as regards these, beyond the reputation of the exhibitor, 
much must be taken for granted, especially where the varie- 
ties are new and not generally disseminated. The simple 
fact that any new fruit comes up to the standard already 
established is much in its favor, and leads to the promise, 
other qualities being equal, of an acquisition of more or less 
value. 

The Report of the Fruit Committee of the Massachusetts 
'Horticultural Society is before us. It embraces a short 
review of the season of 1867, with some preliminary remarks 
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on the importance and value of the grape crop, and a brief 
notice of fruit houses. The summing up of the results of 
the observations of the Committee upon the specimens from 
time to time exhibited is interesting and instructive, and wo 
extract from it the following, as showing the Committee's 
view of the progress of fruit culture in Massachusetts for 
1867 :— 

As has been stated, the appetite is keen for early fruits, for 
good specimens of which extravagant prices are paid. No 
variety of fruit is so well adapted for forcing as the grape. 
It is easy of management, it retains the highest excellence of 
flavor under glass, it is an attractive and saleable fruit in the 
market. As a pecuniary enterprise we. think that in sheltered 
positions and in low houses adapted solely to this purpose, 
grapes may be forced with great success, and at prices much 
bejow those now ruling, during the months of April, May , 
and a part of June. M. H. Simpson was the only exhibitor 
of early grapes. His Muscat of Alexandria, on the 22d 
of June, were compact and fine bunches, yet scarcely 
ripe. C. S. Holbrook has been very successful in growing 
forced peaches, bringing them in just before the ripening of 
strawberries, in June, and obtaining from f 12 to $18 per 
dozen for the fruit. The house in which these are grown is 
60. feet long, and contains 80 trees, in boxes 8 feet square. 
The present was the 18th crop, and on one tree 220 fruit 
were picked. These figures are remarkable, and it must be 
added are entirely deceptive in estimating the profit of the 
cf!op. We may say it is an extraordinary crop of an extraor- 
dinary tree, at an extraordinary price. Probably the crop of 
tliAB'tree did not attain the size to command anything like the 
price named: Yet enough is seen and known to warrant tli«i 
statement that, with skilful and high culture, forced fruits 
ai:^ a source of profit as well as highest enjoyment. It is to 
hi^ hoped that the number of contributors of forced strawber- 
ries, peaches and grapes, instead of diminishing may at least 
increase relatively with our population. 

On the 15th of June, the Jenny Lind strawberry openedj 
t^e.list of outrdoor fruits ; a worthy harald of tlie continuous 
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and bountiful supply which fills out the year to its close! 
Ot!ier varieties are almost equally early, the Boston Pine, for 
example, being exhibited on the same day with the Jenny 
Lind. The Wilson has been an unpopular fruit in our mar- 
kets, on account of its poor quality, but its productiveness is 
80 marked that it is gaining favor. The Jucunda is a fine 
looking fruit, yet not equal to La Constante in this respect, 
while it has disappointed us as to quality and productiveness, 
upon its first year of trial. But we trust another trial and in 
various soils may demonstrate its claim to the Iiigh praise it 
has received in other sections. 

The favorable opinion entertained last year of the SeedUng 
strawberry of Hon. M. P. Wilder, a cross between La Con- 
stante and Hovey's Seedling, and now designated as No. 60, 
is confirmed this season. The fruit is of the largest size, of 
good flavor, in appearance a medium between its parents, not 
so polished or glazed, and with seeds more imbedded than in 
La-Constante. An examination of the bed gave indications 
of vigor and decided productiveness. Mr. Wiider's other 
Seedling was shown as No. 13, and more nearly resembles 
Hovey^s Seedling. Both varieties are promising, and we 
trust the former may prove Worthy of the name of the distin- 
guished originator. Other new strawberries were exhibited| 
but did not appear to be notewortliy. La Constante continues 
to be the finest exhibition fruit, though not sufficiently pro^ 
ductive to compete with the Hovey, Triompho do Gaud| 
Agriculturist and Wilson in the market. 

The exhibition of cherries is smaller than it should be. It 
will be remembered that the cherry was injured to a remark- 
able degree by the severe winter of 1857. The present short 
supply is a result of this injury. The remedy is in more 
extensive planting of young trees. We cannot dispense with 
this fruit, although it may not hold out strong inducements 
to plant for profit in the market. The leading varieties On 
exhibition continue to be Black Tartarean, and Black Eagle. 
On the 13th of July, Mr. T. S. Pettingill exhibited a red 
cherry resembling Do\7ner's Late, with rather more juice and 
spirit. . 
" Of currants, La Yersaillaise is taking tlie first rank, bolli 
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for exhibition and for the market. Its size is regarded as 
more than an offset to its slightly inferior quality to the old 
Bed Dutch. Mr. J. C. Park exhibited the Berton's Seed- 
ling currant^ resembling La Yersaillaise, but not quite equal 
in size. Who will give us. a seedling currant as large as the 
cherry and as good as the Red Dutch ? It is a tempting 
opportunity. Raspberries are a neglected fruit. The amount 
in the market is, perhaps, less than it was teh years ago. We 
must reform in this respect. The Knevett's Giant is an 
advance upon old varieties, and is a noble fruit. The Phila- 
delphia is perfectly hardy and is remarkably productive, but 
its size is a great drawback. We have not had the fruit of 
the Clark upon our tables, but it is regarded with much favor 
by those who best know its merits. 

The Dorchester blackberry has continued to take the first 
prize. The Wilson and Kittatiuney blackberries have not, as 
yet, been exhibited and of these we cannot speak* The great 
inclrease in the number of varieties of small fruits will of itself 
increase the public interest, and the extent of culture, and 
thus in some measure offset the loss resulting from worthless 
novelties. The maxim seems to be to try all ^^ and hold fast 
thkt which is good."- 

The pluni is virtually an abandoned fruit. H. Yandine 
continues to exhibit several varieties, but we should judge 
liis crop is not large. Mrs. T. W. Ward has exhibited very 
fine specimens of plums, which have been protected from the 
curculio by showering the whole tree with lime water, of the 
Consistency of a thin whitewash, twice a week, from the time 
the fruit is as lai^ as a pea, until the 24th of June. Tliis is 
fotind to be a perfect protection. Peaches have been more 
abundant than usual, though by no means reminding us of 
the' years gone by. Foster's Seedling resembles Early Grav- 
ford, and may prove to be superior in appearance and in 
hardiness. Of this we can only judge when it is cultivated 
in various localities. The Van Buren Dwarf is a fine looking 
•fruit, of high flavor, but the flesh is firm and clings to the 
stone to au objectionable degree. 

Pears have been abundant and of fine size, but very de- 
ficient in quality, owing to the superabundaiice of rain and 
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the lack of sunshine and heat. Bcurre Giffard was prominent 
as the best early kind on exhibition, receiving the three 
prizes. Glapp's Favorite maintained its high reputation, 
gaining the first prize for Autumn. Doyenne du Cornice 
wins favor with each season, and ranks among the very best. 
Beurre d'Anjou, Sheldon, Beurre Superfin, Swan's Orange, 
Urbaniste, Duchesse, Louise Bonne and Beurre Bosc all sus- 
tained their high rank as Autumn pears. Mention may also 
be made of fine dislies of Dix, St. Michael, Glout Morceau 
and Beurre Diel, not commending them to public favor, but 
as showing that protection and favoring circumstances will, 
even now, restore these old favorites. It is clearly incorrect 
to say that these varieties have deteriorated. We may rather 
sa}' that the conditions of healthy growth have failed. Dr. 
ShurtFeff exhibited specimens of his Seedling pears, a lengthy 
description of which was given in the report of last year, to 
which we can add nothing at present. The following Seed-, 
lings worthy of note were exhibited by F. & L. Glapp : 
Sarah, above medium', obovatc, yellowish, with russet patches ; 
flesh, white, melting, isweet, flavor of the Seckel ; ripe October 
12th, promising. Newhall, a Seedling from Marie Louise, 
which it resembles, promises well, ripe October 20th. Also, 
a Seedling not named, a russet, above medium, a perfect 
pyramid, jiiicy, a spicy, mace-like flavor, good. F. Dana 
extends his long list of Seedlings, exiiibiting one resembling 
the Marie Louise, and another very like the Dix. 

The Goodale pear was on the tables at the Annual Exhibi- 
tion, but as it has been fully described in previous reports we 
can add nothing. Asahcl Foot exhibited a seedling of the 
Seckel, which is more oblate, but otherwise like its parent. 
Another Seedling by Mr. Foot is called Weeping Willow, 
from the remarkably pendulous habit of the tree, but the fruit 
is of third quality. The only prominent Winter varieties 
were Lawrence, Winter Nelis and Caen de France. 

Apples are grown with perfect success in the very heart of 
infected districts. It may be difiicult yet, plainly, it is pos- 
sible to triumph over cankerworms, curculio, and caterpillars* 
When t\\Q cultivator has but few trees, it is scarcely an object, 
to exercise eternal vigilance, but for a large orchard, the cost 
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of continuous tarring for the cankerworm is comparatively 
trifling. Enterprise is the main requisite. It has been a 
great mistake to sacrifice healthy young orchards which, with 
little expense, would probably yield as large profit as anj 
oilier product. The single orchard of the Messrs. Clapp dis- 
proves the whole list of diseased, neglected and stunted or- 
chards to be seen on every side. The evil is, however, in many 
cases beyond remedy. Trees which have been stripped of 
foliage for three or four years, especially if of full age, become 
so stunted and checked as to be scarcely worth recovering. 
Hence tlie greater need of protecting all that are yet vigorous: 

The Williams was, as usual, the most prominent Summer 
apple, followed by the Gravenstein in Autumn, and, with 
unusual prominence, by the Hubbardston for Winter. Of 
course it is not safe to follow these indications blindly. The 
best and most showy fruits may not be productive or adapted 
to general culture. Yet it is believed that an examination of 
the prize varieties of the various fruits will, in the main, 
guide to safe conclusions. 

The grape has been affected by the excessive rains, more 
than any other fruit. The Concord has suffered severely 
from mildew of the bunch, while all varieties have been more 
or less affected by mildew of the foliage. Add to this, that 
the crop was backward and in many localities was caught by 
early frosts, and it will be seen that the result must be meagre. 
Still the display has been fair, indicating general interest in 
this fruit, and giving great encouragement to persevere. In 
this region the Concord requires a dry and comparatively 
poor soil. Excessive moisture and high feeding causes mil- 
dew of the bunch, over luxuriance and barrenness. But 
there have been some instances of full crops of the Concord, 
of which that of Daniel Clark was quite remarkable, perhaps 
the best we have ever seen. Mr. Clark Vvines are planted at 
the base and trained over a ledge of rocks, securing condi*- 
tions known to be favorable. The Hartford Prolific has given 
a larger crop than any other kind. The Delaware has mil- 
dewed and failed in most instances. Rogers No. 15, has not 
ripened well. No. 4, has done much better, and for qualityt 
appearance and good habits combined, is the best of Mr. Bog 
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ers' Seedlings as jet noticed by your Committee. Israelia 
appeared to be ten days later than the Hartford. lonas did 
not ripen except in favored spots. A Seedling from 01m 
Brothers was very like, and probably identical with Catawba ; 
also, from the same, a Seedling resembling Lenoir. A white 
grape from Rev. I. P. Langworthy, called Fedora, did not 
appear to be equal to the Allen. On the 19th of October, 
Mr. Jacob Moore sent specimens of his Diana Hamburg, and 
Clover Street Black, both in good condition. The former has 
the thick skin and a trace of the flavor of Diana, but it ap- 
pears to have a decided preponderance of foreign blood. The 
Clover Street has also a thick skin, some pulp, but no foxi- 
ness. In quality and appearance, these Seedlings stand high. 
Of their habits we cannot speak. Mr. J. B. Clyne, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., sent samples of grapes ripened by him, giving an 
excellent opportunity of comparing them with fine samples 
grown by Mr. Hervey Davis, in his protected vineyard at 
Cambridgeport. As the season at Rochester was quite in 
contrast with our own, being unusually dry and warm, we 
should expect superior quality. Rogers No. 15 was better 
than we had conceived it ever could be, with some aroma and 
little' of the roughness usually noticed. No. 4 was 8weete;r 
than Union Village, but not as juicy, quite a good grape, and, 
considering its noble appearance, its freedom from disease, 
and its apparent productiveness, it promises to be a valuable 
addition. This was equally good in this section as from 
Rochester. 



ACCLIMATIZATION. 

BT WILSON VLAOO. 



It may not be uninteresting to the readers of this Magazine 
to consider, somewhat in detail, those modern discoveries 
which have affected the progress of fruit culture, involving 
some important laws of vegetation. One of the. most remark- 
able is the principle of acclimatization, which Mr. Enight 
used as the basis of some of his most successful experiments 
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for producing new varieties. All plants have a tendency to 
become constitutionally adapted to the climate in which art 
or accident may place them. Thus the peach, a native of 
the southern temperate zone, has been naturalized in Great 
Britain. When any individual trees are brought from a 
warm climate to a colder one, they are less capable of endur- 
ing the climate, or of ripening their fruit, than naturalized 
individuals of the same variety on the same stock. " Every 
plant and animal adapted to man's service," says Mr. Enight, 
'^ is made susceptible of endless changes, and as far as relates to 
his use of endless improvement." But it is important to con- 
sider that what we call improvement^ with regard to its fitness 
for the use of man, is but degeneracy as it regards the species 
which is the subject of it. A double rose or a double dahlia 
is a degenerate variety of the normal or single species ; a 
golden pippen, a degenerate variety of the wild crab ; and a 
Suffolk pig but a degenerate offspring, through many genera- 
tions, of the wild hog. But these degenerate varieties are 
actual improvements, so far as they relate to the use of man. 
Yet there is a sort of improvement which implies neither de- 
generacy nor debility, but the opposite of these. Such is the 
improvement that consists in acclimatization. If, for example, 
we should produce by artificial means, a variety of the peach 
which would be unaffected by the accidents of our climate, 
such a variety would have taken that sort of improvement that 
implies superior vigor and hardihood. 

Tins principle of acclimatization was one of the earliest 
subjects that engaged the attention of Mr. Knight. **Tlie 
improver," he remarks, " who has to adapt his productions 
to the cold and unsteady climate of Great Britain, has many 
difficulties to contend with ; he has to combine hardiness, 
energy of character and early maturity with the improve- 
ments of high cultivation. Nature, however, has in some 
measure pointed out the path he has to pursue." If two 
plants,. peaches for example, of the same species and of the 
same stock were removed to widely different climates ; if one, 
for example, were planted in Montreal and the other in St. 
Augustine, and each were to remain through successive gen- 
erations in the open air for the space of twenty-five or thirty 
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years, they would, at the end of that time, have acquired very 
dififerent degrees of liardihood, and susceptibility to the action 
of cold and heat. Take cuttings from each at the end of the 
period named, and graft them upon similar stocks in Massa- 
chusetts — those from the north would be less susceptible of 
injury from the frost at any season, than those from the south. 
Any other habits of constitution and growth acquired in 
either of those places would be preserved in the scions for a 
number of years. 

Plants will bring with them when removed from a foreign 
clime, not only their delicacy or their hardihood, but all their 
other acclimatized habits : such as their rapid or their slug- 
gish habit of vegetating, and their habits of late or early 
maturity. England, for example, possesses a mild winter, suc- 
ceeded by a growing season of very moderate heat, compared 
with New England. All the indigenous plants of England, 
possess, accordingly, a slow habit of growth corresponding 
with the moderate temperature of its climate. In England 
all its indigenous plants come forward earlier in the spring and 
continue vegetating a longer time before they ripen their fruit 
or drop their leaves, than the New England plants when raised 
in English soil. We observe the converse of this in our own 
country. Hence we may at once distinguish an English 
elm from American elms, by .the earlier development and the 
longer duration in autumn of the foliage of the English elm 
compared with the American species. The same habits may 
be observed in fruit trees, under like circumstances. Cherry 
trees grafted from trees which were raised and have been nat- 
uralized in Great Britain, put out their leaves earlier in 
spring and hold them longer in autumn than such as have 
come up from seed sown in our own soil. All these remarks 
will also apply to herbaceous plants. 

* Annual plants are more easily acclimatized by art than 
perennials, by repeatedly sowing the seeds of the earliest 
ripened individuals, and following the process through several 
successive generations. Tlie selection of seeds from the prod- 
ucts of the short and bright summers of a climate like that 
of Canada or Siberia enables the farmers of New England to 
obtain earlier varieties than they could produce by experi- 
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menting in our own climate. The contrary effect is produced 
by the cold and tardy climate of Scotland compared with that 
of the south, of England. Mr. Knight remarks, ^' The barley 
grown on sandy soils in the warmest parts of England, is 
always found by the Scotch farmer when introduced into his 
country, to ripen on iiis cpld hills earlier than his crops of the 
same kind do, when he uses the seeds of plants which have 
passed through several successive generations in his colder 
climate." On the contrary, in Massachusetts, when the far- 
mers want a variety of Indian corn that will vegetate quickly, 
they obtain the seed from the north and not from the south. 
Indian corn Which has for many years been raised in Canada, 
ripens its ears in a shorter time in Massachusetts, than seed' 
from sorts that have been naturalized in this State, <Mr in still 
more southern latitudes. Hence it is evident that we must 
sometimes go north and sometimes south, for an early ripening 
variety of grain or fruit ; but there are no exceptions, I be- 
lieve, to the fact that European, and especially English plants, 
are more tardy in their ripening than American plants of the 
same species. . 

The principle involved in these f^cts may be thus stated : 
a tree or an annual plant brought from a climate of great 
intensity, grows more rapidly in any climate, than a variety 
of the same species brought !wm a moderate, damp, and 
equable climate. Such is the climate of Canada compared 
with tliat of Massachusetts, and such the climate of Siberia 
compared with that of England. " The cmb," says Mr. 
Knight, ^^is a native of both countries, and has adapted alike 
its habits to both. The Siberian variety, introduced into the 
climate of England, retains its [Siberian] habits, ex{>ands its 
leaves and blossoms, on the first approacli of spring, and vege- 
tates strongly in the same temperature in which the native 
crab scarcely shows signs of life ; and its fruit acquires a 
degree of maturity, even in the early part of our unfavorable 
season, which our native crab is rarely or never seen to 
attain." 

Mr. Knight governed himself by these principles in his 
experiments for obtaining new and early varieties, beginning 
with the apple. By a peculiar process of hastening the matu- 
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ritj of the kinds of fruit which he wished to improve, hj 
training them against a south wall, and by hybridizing with 
the Siberian crab, he obtained new varieties which matured 
their fruit earlier than either parent stock. This process it is 
needless to describe — but the whole series of steps by which 
he arrived at his results constitute an important study for 
the nomologist. 

The experience of American cultivators, embracing so many 
different climates and soils, is likely to become very valuable, 
as it respects the law of acclimatization ; and some important 
facts have already, by this means, been brought to light. It 
is found, for example, that the e£.rly bearing varieties of the 
apple, as the Summer Harvest and others, will prosper and 
become fruitful in the Southern States, — but the late bearing 
varieties, or winter apples obtained from northern scions, can- 
not so well sustain the heat of a southern summer, and are 
liable to drop their fruit while it is forming. Yet by raising 
these varieties from the seed planted in southern soil, culti- 
vators have obtained winter apples that will prosper in the 
Southern States, that do not drop their fruit before it is ripe, 
and preserve a good flavor. At the South, therefore, the selec- 
tion of early apples is made from northern scions, and of winter 
apples from southern scions. Mr. Redmond, one of the edi- 
tors of the Southern Cultivator, enumerates '^ nearly one 
hundred varieties of native southern winter apples, of superior 
excellence ; " and he thinks that by governing their practice 
according to the best rules of science and experience, and by 
proper selections, winter apples may be raised in all parts of 
the south. 

The acclimatizing of plants indigenous in tropical climates, ^ 
and rendering them sufficiently hardy to bear a northern 
winter, is not possible. The experiments of cultivators must 
be confined to trees and shrubs which are subject to hyberna- 
tion. Natives of the warm temperate zone may be acclimated 
in a colder latitude, but a tropical tree or shrub cannot by 
any process be made sufficiently hardy to bear a northern 
winter. These remarks do not apply to annual plants, like the 
tomato, or to any other herbaceous plants which admit of pro- 
tection in the winter. 
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RAINY-DAY SCRIBBLINGS. NO. II. 

BY GEORGB JAQUES, WORCESTER, MASS. 

Men born and reared remote from business centres, and 
afterwards absorbed inextycably into the vortex of city life, 
are liable to be haunted by day-dreams of the never-to-be-for- 
gotten scenes of their childhood. Upon this class, if upon no 
other dwellers in a crowded emporium, there suddenly in- 
trude moments, happily not often of long duration, when the 
rumbling tumult and jostly throng of the pavements become 
a loathing and a disgust. At such intervals of profound 
sadness every ambitious aspiration of the soul gives way to an 
irrepressible yearning for the green fields, the warbling birds, 
the sweet breath of the rustling forest, and whatever else 
seems hallowed in its association with the old home in th^ 
country. 

Fortunately, in these days of steam and horse railways, a 
combination of the more important advantages of city and 
rural life is within reach of many to whom, formerly, such 
amphibious living was wholly impracticable. Still, even now 
the luxury of this mode of life is, for the most part, beyond the 
means of mechanics and clerks, although a few of them, at some 
pecuniary sacrifice, may manage to iiidulge in it. The small- 
est establishment of the kind under consideration would be a 
tenement, or perhaps a cottage, within easy railway commu- 
nication with' one's place of business. Such a domicile, 
although without any adjacent land, may be a very desirable 
home to which to withdraw, after the day's work in the city 
is ended ; for the very location itself secures this mucii, that 
it rescues the nights, mornings, Sundays, and holidays, com- 
prising more than half the hours of the year, from the annoy- 
ances against which men seek refuge away from the busy 
world. If, now, in front of this comparatively humble abode, 
there is a small grass-plot containing a few trees and flowering 
sluHibs, and to tlie rear a garden is attached, sufficient for a 
few flowers and vegetables and a lialf-dozen dwarf pears, the 
keeping of all things in fine order, on such a little place, will 
furnish a great amount of healthful recreation. To these 
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accessories a small hen-house with a few fowls will prove a 
profitable and pleasing addition. Restricted to dimensions 
no more ambitious than these, a suburban residence, with its 
appurtenant privilege of enjoying all the fresh breezes, bird 
songs, and fine scenery of the neighborhood, may afibrd a 
great part of all that is essential to happiness in the diversified 
grounds of the most extensive ruml domain. 

To extend the boundaries of a country home much furtlier 
will necessitate the occasional or constant employment of hired 
labor, and this generally does not give satisfaction without the 
eye of the master. It will be better, therefore, in most cases, not 
to go beyond the dwarf pears and the poultiy, unless indeed 
the proprietor can curtail the time which he devotes to his 
business in the city. Of course, the more he is able to remain 
at home mentally^ as well as bodily, the more he can, within 
his resources, enlarge his rural occupations ; for this country 
life admits of indefinite expansion in the direction of broad 
acres of ornamental grounds, gardens, orchards, greenhouses, 
horses, cattle, laborers, and so on, to an extent which may 
absorb the income of a princely fortune. But it is something 
to be thankful for, that even the humblest rural abode can be 
made to secure a no inconsiderable share of the blessings for 
the enjoyment of which so many careworn business men are 
everywhere sighing. It must be admitted, however, that in- 
asmuch as the pleasures of human life are all more or less 
alloyed, so these country i*esidences from which the occupant 
is absent a good portion of the day, fail, in a measure, to real- 
ize the ideal picture which tantalizes the permanent denizen 
of a city. The thorn in the side of this mode of living is the 
great difficulty of securing the services of skilful and faithful 
laborers ; and the difficulty increases with every enlargement 
of the operations carried on. In fact, this sort of vexation, 
both indoors and outside, has occasioned more than one fine 
place to be despairingly abandoned to the chances of the 
auctioneer's hammer. And here, (parenthetically and as 
something strange,) it deserves remark that very few young 
Americans seem inclined to undertake the care of an orna- 
mental country seat. Surely such employment, with its de- 
lightful exemption from the monotony of th^ workshop or 
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factory, is, as a business, bj no means to be sneered at ; and, 
especially, since the versatility of ability distinguishing the 
Yankee from other breeds of men, would go far toward a 
guarantee of success. Whoever labors upon one of these 
rural residences has himself to blame, if he does not share 
largely in the enjoyment of it ; and then, after a few years of 
promising apprenticeship, the skill acquired in performing the 
diverbified duties of the situation, is sure to command a lib- 
eral remuneration. In aristocratic England, gardeners have 
climbed the social scale ; one of them as far as to knighthood ; 
and, assuredly, the improved rural taste diffused through the 
British nation by the labors of Sir Joseph Paxton, will keep 
his na^ie fresh in the memory of posterity, long after some 
who have '^ swung round the circle " of the highest political 
stations in this country, shall be rotting in oblivion. 

Possibly, if the quick-made gentry occupying so many of 
the fine rural residences in the United States, would occa- 
sionally recall their own days of ^' lowly living," and discipline 
themselves into a less degree of haughtiness toward intelligent 
young men in their service, the difficulty under consideration 
would be gradually smoothed away. Even Hanz and Michael 
would then perhaps improve in their usefulness, stimulated 
by the sharp competition for an employment which Jonathan 
would begin to covet. 

Another class of these country places may be appropriately 
noticed here. We will suppose the proprietor, acting as a 
sort of foreman and passing his whole time on the premises, 
to exact, as compensation for the labor expended thereon, a 
certain return in crops of hay, fruit, vegetables, &c., Ac, 
and this without relinquishing any of his ambition to have 
and enjoy a beautiful country seat. Such a place is easily 
pictured to the imagination. The buildings grouped together 
with a spacious lawn spread out between them and the public 
highway ; flower, fruit, and vegetable gardens in the rear ; . 
farther in the back-ground, orchards, fields, and forests, — 
this is the general idea. A few ornamental trees and shrubs 
tuffieient to relieve the monotony of the lawn, occupy but an 
insignificant space, and hardly detract at all from the profita- 
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ble grass crops wliicli, two or three times or often in the 
sieason, may he cut from the ground. As for the rest, almost 
any place will appear attractive, where the buildings, the 
fences, and the front entrance are kept in a neat and tidy 
condition. 

Nothing of extravagant living can be necessarily charged 
upon one who occupies a home like what has just been de- 
scribed. Nevertheless, considering the slender income which 
such a place would yield at best, his life will be much more 
round and complete, with a few shares — no matter how many 
— in some good sound bank, or with a number — no matter 
how large — of those beautiful U. S. bonds, so likely to be the 
last of their species, if the nation insanely suffers them to be 
repudiated. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the man of business who with con- 
genial tastes, finds himself enabled, in the afternoon rather 
than in the evening of his years,- to retire to those quiet and 
never satiating rural enjoyments which, always living in his 
memory, seem, wlien he takes his final leave of cities, as 
if coming kindly back from the spring time of childhood to 
bless and cheer the autumn of his life. 

Of this living in the country, ornamental farms present 
another phase which deserves a moment's attention. It costs 
very little for that which serves merely decorative purposes 
on these places, and the reason why there are not more of 
tlicse quasi paradises is because there is a lack of taste, rather 
than of means, on th^ part of our agricultural population. 
Tlie truth is, the refining influences of aesthetic culture liave 
never been appreciated in the United States, if indeed any- 
where in the world ; and, hence, our boasted free-school sys- 
tem has failed to acliieve what would be a great good, and 
legitimately within the proper scope of popular education. 
Were drawing' — the training of the eye to a keen perception 
of beauty and deformity — thoroughly tauglit in all our semi- 
naries of learning, the taste of the whole country would be 
revolutionized in a few years. An improved perception and 
an increased enjoyment of what is beautiful in nature and in 
arlf would follow, just as the opening of summer flowers fol- 
lows the sunrisei and gradually our people would take a 
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higher position among enlightened nations. At present, to an 
artistic eye, the glaring defects of our ordinary farming 
estahlishments are, chiefly, the proximity of the buildings to 
the public thoroughfare, tlie house on one side and the barns, 
&c., on the other ; the raw white paint, and green blinds which 
dissociate the dwellings from all their surroundings ; and the 
painful smartness, or else disgusting slovenliness which is 
sure to prevail generally. The taste of the owner never hav- 
ing been cultivated, his deficiency, in this respect, manifests 
itself in everything he does. He has a most detestable pro- 
pensity " to trim up " his trees till he has destroyed half 
tlieir value and nearly all their beauty. His barn is often 
better looking than his house ; and, in the matter of the fitness 
of things, his kitchen not unfrequently eclipses his parlor. 
Of the doors leading into his dwelling, the backest of them all 
is his favorite entrance. When his ^great dreary " square 
room " is opened for a social gathering of his friends, lie sits 
awkwardly through the wintry evening, sharing with his visit- 
ors in the general stiffness and discomfort of the apartment. 
He is not at all unconscious of this, but. complacently finds an 
apology for all his imperfections in his necessity of having to 
work for his living. His logic, however, is no better than his 
taste ; for his low estate, in both cases, may often be fairly 
charged upon the defective education furnished liim by our 
common schools. 

Mais J on ne pent fairefleche de tout bois; that is to say, we 
cannot mak« a whistle of a pig's, &c.,.and so there are locali- 
ties where nature seems to have sternly set her face against 
the possibility of ornamentation. Still, in most parts of the 
United States, a good site for the class of homes we have been 
discussing may be easily found. Within a few years, the absence 
of large trees has become a frequent discouragement to the 
commencement of a new place. This defect, however, admits 
of easy remedy ; since elms, maples, £c., even thirty feet high, 
can be removed without difficulty, to any desirable location, 
by what is styled ^^ the frozen-ball " mode of transplanting, 
concerning the actual success of which some statements which 
we can verify will be found in the March number of this mag- 
azine, for the year 1862. Should th(9 newly-set trees languisli 
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a little, for a jear or two in a sort of homesick way, we can, 
from gratifying experience, gire the assurance that this veteran 
class of subjects, even untractable hickories of a nut-bearing 
age, will feel the invigorating stimulus of surface manuring, 
almost as quick as the grass beneath them ; for we have had 
a top-dressing which was spread on for this purpose, as late as 
the first of May, produce a manifest improvement, after a few 
weeks, both in the growth and color of tlie foliage of one of 
these large trees. 

Again, on the other hand, the site selected for one of these 
new habitations may be partially or wliolly covered by a for- 
est, with ledges of rocks near by. In this case^ tliere is the 
greatest danger of cutting and clearing away too much ; and 
it will often happen that, what with the trees and the rocks 
and the possibility of a small sheet of water in some part of 
the grounds, an hour's consultation with a competent land- 
scape-gardener will prove of immense advantage to the pro- 
prietor, both in beautifying his residence and in saving worse 
than useless expense. 

As for the style in which to build, sites and climates 
adapted to every modification of domestic architecture, may 
be found between the St. Lawrence and the Gulf of Mexico. 
But whoever purposes to fix his habitation north of the lati- 
tude of New York city, should bear in mind that dwellings in 
the cool airy fashion of Southern Europe, are not the most 
favorable for defence against the frosts and snows of a nortliern 
winter ; that, on the contrary, the Elizabethan, or the English- 
cottage style, or constructions partaking of the Norman, or 
the Oothic style, ought generally to have a decided preference, 
as both more comfortable, and more in harmony with the 
rugged scenery by which it is to be surrounded. 

Much skill is requisite to make the most of a level situation, 
to which character must be given chiefly by trees and build- 
ings. In such a case, the first consideration is to produce 
something powerfully contrasting with the adjoining resi- 
dences which are similarly circumstanced in regard to their 
natural features. We have too much servile copying of other 
people's improvements. A few years «go every house here- 
abouts had to present a quasi Grecian pediment to the street ; 
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110^9 tho preliminaiy eonsuUation with an architect is almost 
sure ta begin with — ^** a Freneh roof, of course." Why is it 
that the Tarietj wliidi in everj other direction so highly 
eeasons our New Ebgland life seems, to a great extent, to 
leare our domestic architecture in a sts^e of tedious mih 
uotony ? " 

And now that we a>re in a iSeiult finding mood, another evil 
may be hinted at Of the money expended on a rural home, 
too much is apt to be bestowed on the buildings and too little 
on the groui]^. If the interior of the house is to be the 
scene of all the enjoyment the place can aflTord ; if the owner 
and his family can find no {Measure in planting, training, 
prunii^, or, at least, in admiring their trees and flowers, it 
may be better, after all, to remain in the city, and never to 
tlunk of emigrating into i^ the lonesome country." 
. Sur^,a family .cheerfully submitting to brick and mortar, 
foul air, uproar, confusion adad restraint, for the sake of ci^ 
y^yiteges, would be guilty of most eigre^ous folly if, for no* 
toriety, or in rivalry of some other family, it should banish 
itself into nuul retirement, albeit the place of bani^mant 
might OQmbine resources Uiat would entitje it to be styled an 
American Chats worth. 

\ It is difficult, in this coonec^on, to refrain from repeating 
Qiir conviction that, in xegard to this matter of refinement 
and genteel living away '* from the nuidding crow.d!s ignoUa 
qkrife," a great improvement would soon be perceptibly, if 
Dnufving were made a prominent branch of instruction inaU 
Qur schools. Of course, it is not the mere making of pi^ 
Uives that is meant, /but die training and educating of .that 
oi|;an by which the most perfect of our senses boVls inter- 
eourse with the ^ible world around us,THlibat o;rgan whiph 
diac^l^line aaid ouUivAtipn iwould render surprisingly mtre 
serviceiible, both for utility and eujoymenjt, thanit,aan..beciii 
tb€i Almost dormant oondition in wMch our seoniMriea >of 
laarni^ genemlly suffar it to remain. Sance it i^^thatiin 
tb^.iiirectBiQn oS what h beautiful in.gairdwi«gapd M^trijtMt- 

y^ so. many lOf iwr paopl/9» ^'.having eyaa, 9aoiiiiQt/' tiiiA 
tftaaihriiig? >ua/tP^lkocan(d^4ipin'filu^ter. 



OoB readers will oo doubt regret fliat so few *^ BaiDj Dajci >'' 
ooeur in his loqality, that be is not enabled to gratify thef^i 
with f his ^^ SoribbliQgfi " oftener, as his last cominuuic^jipi 
dates 1865, (Yol. 81, p. 267)9 to which we may refer for ina^j 
interesting hints. We can pqly hope that Mr. Jaques may 
find leisure even in a pleasant day, — ^should the rainy ou^ I^ 
se few and far between^ — to send us similar scribblings ^i^qre 
ffequently. — ^Eo. 



A LEADING ITEM. 

BT V. B. ILLI0TT» OUATSLAND, 0. 

Althouoh H. W. Sargent may say the United States is the 
poorest fruit growing country in the world, yet. fruit growing 
is the great leading item among all classes, rich or poor. T4i0 
slock grower, with his thousands of acres over which r^ate 
horses, cattle or sheep, lias his fruit orchard and garden, Irom 
which he daily derives enjoyment and healthy food. The 
grower of wlieat, com, etc, selects out a few acres adapted to 
the point, and devotes it to the production of fruit, for mU 
he knows that however much money his corn or i^heat m$ff 
bring htpi, the dish of Sytrawberries, tlie ripe cherries, cucrimto^ 
etc:, i^nd the everktsling apple, are requisite to his daily ooqi^ 
fort. The vegetable grower may devote his time and main a** 
tentton to roots, but when he foots up his accounts of sales and 
returns, he finds a large item to pass to the credit of fr«ili4 
The lawyer, physician, or tradesman, as soon as he can, pnh 
vides himself a plot of ground, and often even before he buiUfe 
bia house, plants his fruit garden. Attractive and beautifiA 
as may be our deeiduous and evergreen ornamental s^Mo 
trees, yet no man counts \m place complete without a fruit gnr* 
dan afid ocokard, and afkr be has shown his visitor ^Utfae'MNp 
and rare trees and dirubs, pointed out the fine views, Ae.^4ie 
ditoes byfeftdihg the way to the fruit garden, and oflbringt*^ 
cfcciee penr or bwocbef grapcB^ Ao. And this ia done in||0 
^'poofest .fruit gBMring couolrj in the irorld.'' .Mt. Bsm^ 
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has, however, well exposed the error of the statement, which 
is one simply exhibiting a man's ignorance of his own country. 
Among magazines and horticultural publications the sub- 
ject of fruit growing should be the leading one to rule. 
Hovey's Magazine may be said never to have departed from 
that rule, and its back volumes to-day are replete with ideas 
and instruction thereto. If there is one leading subject which 
has attraction for all, it is that of fruit growing ; it reaches 
the pocket, it ministers to health, and by association reminds 
us of our first parent and the errors of evil doing. 



POMOLOGICAL GOSSIP. 

The Botal Ascot Obapb. — ^We have already noticed this 
new grape which is attracting much attention among the Eng- 
lish grape growers. In addition to the information in our last 
volume, we add the following, from a recent notice of speci- 
mens exhibited before the Royal Horticultural Society as late 
as January 21st : — ^The bunch of this grape shown at South 
Kensington on the 21st inst., was cut from a small plant that 
was only planted the first week in May last, in a pine stove, 
which is 18 feet wide, with a span roof, and a 8-feet path up 
the centre. In the front of this house, on each side, I put a 
little soil, kept up by a dry 4} inch wall of bricks ; at the bade 
of this were pine plants, plunged in dung and leaves. The 
vines grew away very rapidly, and soon got to the top of the 
house — about twelve feet. ' They were then topped, and threw 
out bunches all down the vines. At first we pinched them 
off, but .they came thicker and faster from the young growing 
wood, until at last I left from four to six bunches on six 
planta. Although they were grown under such adverse cir- 
cumstances, I send you a bunch for your opinion, and to 
show what this variety is capable of doing under better cult- 
ure.. These vines were planted the first week in May. Tbey 
wer6 taken out of 48-6ited, or 6-inoh pots, and were not more 
thibii'u foot high. Just as they set thehr fruit I found out that 
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their roots were out in the plunging material, where the pines 
were growing; so I thought, as they must be moved, the 
sooner the better ; they were consequently taken up, and laid 
into another lot of soil, but there was such a quantity of roots 
out that the leaves on the young vines flagged. So you see 
they had a rough time of it. 



CULTURE OP THE FIG IN POTS. 

Thb Fig, though cultivated to a slight extent by some ama- 
teur fruit growers, is yet a neglected fruit. Only a tree or 
two is occasionally introduced in the greenhouse or grapery, 
and these are not managed in such a way as to secure a large 
and fine crop. At the south it is grown as easily as the peach, 
and the unusual productiveness of the trees as well as the 
delicious character of the fruit, makes it a great favorite. 

In our northern climate, however, we can only raise the 
fruit successfully in the greenhouse or grapery. It will not 
stand very severe cold, and the trees must have the protection 
of a cellar or house to secure a crop. But they submit so 
readily to pot culture, and produce such abundant crops that 
they ought to find a place in every collection wherever there 
are houses to bring them forward, or we might say even wher- 
ever there is a warmi cellar to winter the trees. We know 
several amateui-s who have fine trees managed, in this way, 
and who get good results. The trees are set out in the open air 
in summer and removed again to the cellar in the autumn. 
In this way they produce annually fine fruit. We have, in our 
earlier volumes, given much information upon growing the 
fig ; but the following from the Oardener's Chronicle is so 
practical, that we copy it for the information of all who would 
attempt its cultivation, either by the aid of greenhouses or 
graperies or in the open air: 

Pot Culture. — ^The fig is exceedingly well adapted for pot 
cultivation. It is perhaps more pliable in this respect than any 
other kind of fruit tree ; moreover, it can be cultivated in pots 
with greater advantage than in any other way. One great r^ 
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ijdimmendatioh of this niethod is the imm^tide variety that cam 
hk grown ill a very small space ; and hf a proper selection of 
the varieties, an almost continual su|)ply may be obtained. In- 
deed, many of the fine late Italian varieties do not succeed 
i^ell when planted out, excepting where a house can be specially 
devoted to them. In the house at Chiswick, which is usually 
devoted in summer to the fruiting of the collection of figs ia 
pots (about 100 plants), it is very rarely that a day passes, 
from June to Christmas, on which one or more ripe figs can- 
not be gathered ; while in September, October, and November 
they are more than abundant, that being the season in Which 
the second crops of the early varieties, and the first crop of 
the late ones, mostly ripen. What a treat for the lover of 
figs, with -a *^ Figery " of this description, to be able thus daily 
to satisfy his tastes by a few well-ripened and delicious fruits. 
This is the great charm of orchard-houses, for every one 
knows how much more of real enjoyment there is in eating 
fruit that is of one's own plucking, than when gathered and 
put before us in the most tempting way by otiter hands. 

Properly managed fig trees in pots produce fruit in greater 
abundance, and of a richer flavor tlian do those that are 
planted out. The fig is a gross feeder, and when planted out, 
it is difficult to restrict the action of the roots when required. 
Young plants especially grow so luxuriantly that little fruit 
can be obtained, and what little there is, is of a poor watery 
flavor. Plants in pots, on the contrary, are perfectly under 
the control of the cultivator, and perhaps no fruit is much 
more benefited by a little attention as to temperature, water- 
ing, &c.y than the fig is at particular stages of its growth. 
Some varieties may probably require a little more heat than 
the others to ripen ; these, if in pots, can be easily removed 
to another house, Ac, but this need only be resorted to in 
very special cases. 

An essential element of success in the cultivation of any 
class of plants, is undivided attention. Greater success is 
always attained in in-door cultivation when the whole house 
can be devoted to one particular class, as all kinds of plants 
require special treatment at certain times ; and, when it is 
attempted to cultivate several kinds of fruit in the same house. 
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all requiring different treatmeitt,. it is Tery rarely that anyt^ 
thing is done welU Who would erer thini: of growing pines 
udder vines, or grapes under peaches ? Yet these are the 
conditi<Hi8 under which figs are generally to be seen where 
pot coltiTatton is attempted. It is also a very fallacious no- 
tion tliat tiie fig requires shade, whereas no plant is more 
benefited by the full and direct rays of the sun. 

PfiOPAGiiTiON. — ^The fig is very easy of propagation, by offsets 
or suckers from the roots, which are sometimes produced very 
Abundantly, and having generally a little bit of root when 
tii^en off, are very quickly established ; by cuttings, which 
strike freely in a gentle heat, if taken off with a heel, i. e., a 
litde bit of the old wood, attached ; or by eyes, in tlie same 
way as the vine is propf^ted. They may also be raised from 
seed or grafted* The best season I have found for taking off 
tlie cuttings, and that in which they strike most freely, is in 
the autumn, just before the leaves have fallen ; at that time 
there appears to be just a suflScient quantity of sap to form a 
coating over the newly made wound, and roots are very 
quickly formed. If taken earlier, the milky sap of the plant 
is 00 abundant that it is almost sure to rot the cutting, and 
the same evil is experienced when they are tried late in the 
spring* 

Soil. — The fig will grow in almost any kind of soil ; tliat, 
however, in which it seems to thrive best, and to bear the 
greatest abundance of fruit, is a pretty good yellow loam<, 
testing on a clialky or dry gravelly subsoil. For pot cultiva- 
tion, it must be of a somewhat richer description, so as to 
produce fruits of a goodly size. I have found the following to 
answer admirably, viz., two-thirds good yellow loam, one-third 
lime or brick rubbish, with a liberal mixture of rotten manure 
and burnt ashes. We use the same mixture for pelting tlie 
plants in all stages of their growth. • 

PoTTiNO.-^The first shift the young plants receive from the 
cutting pots is into 48'8, or 5-inch pots ; then as they grow, 
which they do very rapidly, they are repotted into larger ones, 
always giving them plenty of drainage, which being kept 
clean and pure, tends much to the success of pot cultivation 
in all kinds of plants. While the plants are young and grow- 
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ing fast it may be necessary to pot some of them twice a year, 
but afterwards, when they are in the fruiting state, once a 
year will be found sufficient, or once in every three years, the 
objects being to produce short stubby wood, and not gross 
shoots, as would be the case if excess of pot room was allowed. 
It is our practice here to go over the whole of the plants when 
they are at rest, in the winter season, repotting all that may 
require it into larger pots, shaking off at the same time a 
great portion of the old soil, and shortening the roots consid- 
erably, in the same way as has long been the practice with 
pelargoniums. Those that have attained the largest sized upt 
that is desirable, if not repotted, have the surface soil picked 
oflF as far down as possible — half-way down the pot — as well 
as a great portion of the roots ; this space is then filled up 
with fresh soil. Every second or third year they are shaken 
out of the pots, and the roots trimmed back before repotting. 
In this way the same plants may be grown on in the same pots 
for many years. I do not recommend the use of very large 
pots for tlie cultivation of any kind of fruit tree, for large pots 
are very unsightly, as well as being exceedingly unmanageable 
and inconvenient. Good plants of figs, which will bear very 
good crops of fruit, may be grown in comparatively small 
pots. We have had them very fine in 8-inch and also in 10- 
inch pots. The most eligible size, however, and that which I 
should mostly recommend as large enough for all purposes, is 
the 12-inch (t. «., 12 inches in diameter). I have found that 
as much fruit can be grown in pots of that size, as in any 
others. During the summer time, when the pots are pretty 
well filled with roots, and the plants are growing freely, much 
benefit will be derived by frequently top-dressing them with 
rotten manure mixed with a little loam. This, by cutting 
little strips of turf and placing it round the rim of the pot, 
may be raised several inches higher ; it also serves as a sort 
of basin for holding the water, for which otherwise, in the 
usual mode of applying top-dressings, there is very little room. 
Watering. — The fig while in a growing state requires a 
very great deal of water ; indeed, when the pots are well 
drained, and pretty well filled with roots, it can scarcely get 
an over supply. They are even benefited at times by placing 
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the pots in shallow pans of water. Manure-water maj also 
be applied two or thr^ times a week when the plants are 
swelling of their fruit, which will tend to assist them greatly. 
When the fruit is ripening water must be applied more 
sparingly, as an overdose at this time is very apt to make the 
fruit split. Great care must be taken with some of the vari- 
eties, such as the Brunswick, Grosse Yerte, Ac, which are 
very subject to this, especially in cold, dull, cloudy weather. 
The fruit is also benefited in flavor by the roots being kept 
somewhat drier than usual, while they are ripening. The 
fruit of the fig ripening in succession, however^ it is some- 
what difficult to pay very strict attention to this rule, as the 
younger fruits are injured by the very treatment that is so 
beneficial to those that are ripening. It is necessary here, as 
in so many other instances, to use a fair amount of discre- 
tion. 



BAMBUSA AUREA. 

BT THS EDITOR. 



The Bambusas are a tribe of erect, tall growing, reed-like 
plants, some of them attaining the height of twelve feet, with 
narrow deep-green leaves, forming tufts, or masses of foliage, 
very ornamental. Most of them are natives of warm climates, 
quite tender, and in consequence, of but slight value for 
garden decoration. The first really valuable species was from 
Japan, introduced by M. Fortune, and known as the Bambusa 
metake. This proved to be hardy in England as it has since 
been found hardy in our climate. Another, and a very beau- 
tiful kind, was the Variegated Bamboo (B. variegata) sent 
home by M. Yeitch. This is of very dwarf habit, less hardy, 
but with a beautiful foliage, very deep green, each leaf 
delicately lined with pure white. A third, and also hardy 
sort, is the B. aurea, which we are about to notice. 

Bambusa aurea (fio. 5) is from Japan, and is somewhat of 
the habit of B. metake. The foliage has a paler hue, and is 
not quite so long and slender. It does not grow quite so 
tall, and is less gross in all its parts. The annexed engraving 
conveys a good idea of its general aspect. 
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It 18 quite hardy in France, and we doubt not is hardy in 
our climate, especially if slightly protected with a light 
covering of leaves. Our own plants, yet limited in number, 
were taken up and placed in a cold Irame, but- anotiier 
season we shall have them in the open ground. 

It prefers a deep, rich, and moist soil to obtain a vigorous 
growth. In such a situation it tlirows up au abundance of 



its slender reed like shoots, and forms a mass of light grera 
foliage, highly attractive and ornamental. It may be classed 
with the Yuccas, Phormium tenax, Agaves, and Mmilar 
tropical looking vegetation, admirably adapted for grouping 
with thom, or in isolated beds around the lawn. 

B. Tftriegata (or Fortuni) forms a neat and distinot dwarf 
edging to bed B. metske and aurea. 



Ann.. 13S 



^tuttTxl %oiuti. 



PuLHTiKe Flowsk Bkps. — ^Tbere are two dirttoct mode* of fnniishiDg 
beds with flowering plants. One is, to plant in each bed only oiie kind of 
plant, or periiape to edge the bed with another kind ; bat as this style of 
gardemng is owre sailable for large than sdwII gardens, we pass on at once 
to make a few remarks opon the other mode of furnishing beds, which may, 
for distinction, be called the mixed style ; while the former style ensures a 
bold and decided piece of colorinj^, in the garden for a short period of the 
year, rarely exceeding three months, the latter style secures to the amateur 
a constantly changing source of pleasure for at least nine months [seven in 
onr climate] out of the twelve. It consists in the judicious distribution of 
plants of all kinds over your beds and borders, in such a way that as month 
after month calls fresh sorts into bloom, a pleasing efibct is maintained. 
This end may be obtained either entirely from hardy perennials, which, fbr 
those who cannot spare much time for gardening, afford the greatest pleas- 
ure and variety for the smallest amount of care and attention ; or flrom a 
mixture of spring flowering and autumn flowering perennials with summer 
flowering annuals and half-hardy plants. In teiy small gardens it will be 
advisable to keep only one plant of each kind ; but where space permits, a 
better efliect is often produced by planting three of a kind in a group, so 
that when grown they may look like one good sized plant. — (Gard. Chton,) 

SwBST VioLBTs. — ^Theso charming little gems are now in fhll bloom, 
after the fine weather of the last month ; and there are now so many distinct 
varieties, both in color of flower and habit of growth, that I think they 
should be more generally grown than they appear to be. They will grow 
in almost any situation, provided they get the pure air of the country ; bnt 
what they most delight in is a rich, deep, loamy soil. They will be very 
much improved by having two or three libeml soakings of manure water 
during the flowering seasoi^ I will now name some of the most distinct 
kinds in cultivation: 

King of Violets, color dark violet, good growth, free bloomer, an improve- 
ment on arborea ; good for greenhouse or out of door culture. 

Reine des Violettes, blush white, very double and hardy, free bloomer; 
will do either for pot culture or ont of doors. 

The Giant and Czar, if not the same, are very much alike ; if there is sAy 
difference the -Giant is the largest Both have flne large flowers, with cap- 
ital long stalks, which make them very valuable for gathering, either fbr 
bouquets or vases. There is also a very fine and simflar variety called 
Russian superb. 

Rubro-plena, double red or copper color, very distinct, hardy, and a free 
bloomer ; there is, moreover, a single variety of the same color. 

Arborea alba, tree, pure white, one of the best for in-door cultivation, as it 
likes a little protection ; there is a single of this variety — ^both are good. 
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DevonieoBis is qaite a wonder among Tiolets, as it is in bloom the whole 
of the season ; it also has a good long flower stalk, which makes it invaU 
uable for gathering ; color of flower light violet 

Neapolitan is second to none, and when grown well is one of the most 
beaotiful flowers in caltivation. What can surpass the sweet scent and 
beautiful color of the flowers ? They charm every one who comes in con- 
tact with them. 

Sevavis is distinct from any of the preceding, both in growth and flowers 
— ^these, which are single, with a peach eye and lavender petals on a white 
ground, making it a desirable variety. 

The above are all sweet-scented, and well worthy of ge neral cultivation. 
— ( Gard. Cftron.) 



LiLiuMS, generally, and the varieties auratom and longiflorum especially^ 
will now need a little special attention. The two last, or more particularly 
longiflorum, if kept in a cool and proper situation, will now be starting into 
growth, and if not already done, may be potted into fresh compost forthwith. 
Those who wish to succeed with the gorgeous L. auratum, and its hundred 
and one varieties, must watch and tend the growth as it issues from the 
apex of the scaly bulbs, in order to see that it does not in any way become 
drawn or impoverished through the want of a proper amount of light and air. 
And above all things, it must not be permitted, as I have before hinted, to 
become immoderately wet. Liliaceous plants would seem to adapt them- 
selves to almost any kind of soil. They do well under careful treatment in 
good, rich, fibrous, yellow maiden loam, if with decomposed leaf mould in- 
termixed all the better. This much I state for the information of those who, 
having surplus bulbs, would like to place them out in any warm aspect. 
When possible, add at all times, in such situations, a moderate quantity of 
sand, which by insuring more perfect drainage of superficial rains, will tend 
much to preserve the bulbs during the period of rest I advise, however, 
the use of good fibry peat with a little weU decomposed leaf mould and silver 
sand in which to pot them generally. Crock the pots well ; then place 
upon the crocks a layer of the leaf mould, next a layer of the general com- 
post, and then a surfacing of peat and sand alone which, when well pressed, 
should reach within two inches of the top of the rim. Press the balbs 
firmly into the top layer, and cover them with the loose material, so that 
only the top of the bulb is above the compost h. auratum, bulbs of which 
were only imported. last season, and which furnished a moderate growth 
only during the past summer, if potted into sizes not Uu than 4 inches, had 
better not be shifted yet I advise starting them in the same pots, as being 
much safer than to remove or risk the removal of the soil finom around them, 
by turning the bulbs out in the operation. They can readily be shifted into 
pots of larger size, should they need such attention at a later date, and 
when it is seen what amount of progress they are likely to make.— ( GunL 
Cftron.) [We would caution all who purchase the L. auratum, as the flow- 
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ering bolbs are all imported, to pot in very sandy soil, in small pots, and 
ivater cantiouslj ; as soon as well started turn them into the ground. It is 
a snperb lily, but requires more care than the common Japan kinds. — Ed.] 



|9[assac|Qsett8 Podicoltnral $m\]^, 

Janvary ISih, — Adjourned meeting — ^the President in the chair* 
The Treasurer submitted his annual report as follows : — 

Receipts op Income. 

Balance of Cash on hand, ... $966 66 

Admissions and Assessments, - - 2,069 50 

Rent of Stores, . . . . ] 1,450 00 

Rent of Halls, .... 9,62400 

Receiyed from Mt Auburn Cemeteiy, - 7,482 19 

Gioes Receipts from Rose Show, - • 262 25 

Gross Receipts from Annual Exhibition, - 1,125 00 

Net of Sale of Stocks, ... 8,576 68 

Deposit to pay Prizes, balance uncalled for, - 73 00 . 

Sundry Receipts, .... 102 67 



ExPEIfDITCRES. 

Salaries and compensations, . . - 92,200 00 

Library accessions, - • • - 496 88 

Heating, less amount paid by tenants, - 497 20 

Insurance on Library, one year, - - 20 00 

Interest, less dividends, . , . . 5,313 22 

Gas, 1,014 08 

Water, less amount paid by tenants, - - 185 14 

Expenses of Rose Show, - . • 200 88 

Expenses of Annual Exhibition, - . 1,209 80 

Taxes, - - - - • 3,720 20 

Additions, alterations and repairs on building, 1,294 06 

New furniture, refitting apd repairs, - - 1,079 75 

Testimonial to ex-Presidest Hovey, - - 240 00 

Testimonial to E. A. Story, - - • 50 00 

Stationery, postage and printmg, - - 1,174 79 

Labor and incidental expenses, • - 1,441 43 

J. W. Jenks, for preparing catalogue, - 182 50 

Portrait of our President, - - • 192 90 
Repairing plate and printing diplomas, (bill of 1865), 219 00 

Deposit in Market Bank to pay prizes, - 8,022 00 



$41,031 95 
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Amount paid for reduction of floating debt, - (|16»878 83 
Cash in the Treasury, - - - 396 69 



The amount of the floating debt, Jan. 1, 1867, 
By the sale of 167 sharea C. & P. R. Railroad, 

• 

And by cash, .... 

It has been reduced, ... 

Leaving the amount to-day, • - - 



8,576 68 
6^33 



The property of the Socjety oonaists of its real 

estate, building and furniture, costing at date, $251y457 d8 
Libraiy and glass. ware, ... 6,4123 94 

Cash in the Treasury, - • • 398 69 



The Society owes a. debt, secured by mort- 
gage of - - - 
A floating debt of - - 

Leaving a Balance, as the cost to the Society 
of its property at date, of - 

Adjourned to Feb. 1. 



#100,000 00 
19,500 00 



$41,031 95 
$35,000 00 



15,500 00 
$19,500 00 



$258,^79 91 



$119,500 00 
$138,779 91 



Sorticnltmral operations 



POR APRII.. 



PRUIT DEPARTMRIIT. 

A cool and backward month has prevented the accomplishment of any- 
thing o£ consequence in this department Trees could be pruned and 
some other work done, but no preparation of ground or but little plantiDg 
could be done to advantage. The present will undoubtedly be a busy one. 
Work already delayed will be crowded into a short space of time, and ahoiild 
the. weather become fine the season will advance with great rapidity. 

GsAPK Viffzs in the greenhouse or grap e ry will soon be in flower, and 
will require some attention. Syringing riuMild be discontinued and the 
temperature slightly increased, with a liberal amount of air in fine weadier. 
Laterals should be tied in, and stopped if they are extending too far. All 
superfluous shoots should be rubbed off. As soon as the weather will ftd- 
mit and the boH dry the border should be lightly dug and raked in ord«r 
to admit warmth and air. Grape vines in cold houses should be uncovered 
at once, and die vines tied up to the trellis; admit air freely in good 
weather, but close up early to retain the wamthat night Syrioge daHy ae 
■oon as danger of eori nights is past, aad incfuase the temper atu re as the 
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■eason advances. Grape vines in the open ground should be uncovered and 
if any additional proning is required it had better be done at once. Tie up 
to the trellises properly. 

GftAFTiife should be done now, and the opportunity should be taken to 
regraft old trees first if there are any to be done, leaving the younger until 
the last Cherries should be done first Use good grafting wax. 

Pauifiife should be continued as rapidly as possible ; select the shoots 
which are to form the tree, and cut in all laterals to two or three eyes. 
This may be considered an invariable rule, though it may be departed 
from according to the skill of the pruner. Continue to scrape and wash 
trees, using whale oil soap, 

Strawbeest Bkds will soon require attention ; remove the covering, 
and as soon as the weather is good, rake and clean the beds. Prepare 
ground ibr new plantations which may be set out the last of the month. 

Fruit Terrs, in pots, now swelling their fruit should have an abun- 
dance of air and plenty of manure water. 

Look aptbe insects, especially the canker worm. 

FLOWER DEFARTHSlfT. 

The recent cold weather has retarded the growth of many things ; and 
plants in frames have suffered from chilly nights and the absence of bright 
sun and gem^l air, by whic;h they could be hardened off; as the weather 
becomes warmer this must be overcome by careful attention fo^ a few days 
i|ntil they can be fvUy exposed. This is the period when a majority of 
plants show the eflfect.of the returning season upon their groiKth. Everything 
starts with rapidity, many making new wood and others cpmiag into bloom. 
The former will require more atteation than the latter, a pprtipn j^eediiig 
repotting, and i^U to be encouraged in perfecting their gromth &>r apothef . 
year. See that they are all properly treated. 

pRLARooiiiYiiis should havo an abundance of air, and should be kept 
near the glass, being careful not to have too much moisture in the lv>use. 
An occasional syringing early in the morning being all that will be re- 
quired for the present Look carefully for greenfly, and fumigate often as. 
R preventive, for if. they are allowed to get too numerous it is difficalt .to 
clean the plants. 

Camrllias now beginning to grow will need attention. If the plants re- 
quire it they may be potted now, replacing in a rather wariqer tempeiatqre 
and syringing often. Pruning may done if attended to at once ; but 0uch 
plants shtnld iK>t he repotted for two or three weeks. Wh^A plants ^ye 
started, simply breaking off the leading shoot will induce them tQ throw cfflt 
others btolow. fiyrii^ often and shade from the hot sun. In pottiogr abo 
fibry loam, leaf mould, and a sprinkling of sand, — all rather coaise- 

AsALf^s. will fiw^nae to bloom as they are brought frpp^ % coQltfimget- 
•tore into a warm house, and should have gqpd syrifigings ,Q#tjjl thiB..h^d9 
we w^ advanced ; give air firoely, bat avoid cool draughts, and shade from 
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the midday sun. Water occaaionally with liquid manure. Young stock 
ahould be repotted and grown vigorously in a higher temperature. 

Begonias should be shifted into large pots, using very coarse soil, and a 
good drainage. 

GLOxiifiAS and Acbimbnbs started in small pots should have a shift into 
a larger size. 

Caladioms may still be potted, and such as have already started should 
be shifted into small pots, and kept in a pit or frame with bottom beat. 

Orchios now showing flower, or beginning to break, should be syringed 
often, and encouraged in making a new growth. 

Marantas, Deacjen as and simUar showy plants should have a shift into 
larger pots. 

Japah Lilibs, if well advanced, may be shifted into their flowering pots. 

Chinesb Primroses now about done flowering shouM be more spar- 
ingly watered, and preparation made to propagate fVom cuttings. 

Fuchsias should be shifted into larger pots. 

Beddiho plants of all kinds should soon be removed to frames where 
they can have more space and plenty of air during the day, and good pro- 
tection from cold at night This will prepare them for planting out early 
and secure an immediate and healthy growth. 

PLOWBR OARDBN ANB 8HRUBBBRT. 

The ground yet remains covered with snow in some localities, but by the 
first week of April we may hope that the ground will be dryer and ready 
for work. The first thing will be to look after the walks and lawns. As 
soon as the ground will admit give them both a good rolling. Rake and 
clean the shrubbery and prepare ground far early planting.^ 

Earlt Flowbrino Bulbs will now be coming forward, and any covering 
should be immediately removed, and as soon after as the ground will admit, 
the surface sboold be gently stirred* 

Hebbacbous plants should have early attentioii, dividing and resetting 
such things as Dielytras, Campanulas, d^c. 

Treb Paobibs shocdd be carefully pruned, cutting away afl small week 
shoots. 

Sow Sbbds of Larkspurs, Pansies, Clarkins, and other hardy annuals. 

Daisies should be divided and reset 

Dahuas started now in frames will produce an early bloom. 

GiiAnioLus for very early flowering may be planted out the last of the 
month. 

CARNATfONS Rud PicoTBBS wintered in firaroes may now h% planted 
out in beds. 

Asters, Zininas and other Choice Annuals should be planted in boxes 
or pots in frames* 

Annuals of fdl kinds not entirely hardy should be sown in pots in the 
fhtme, or in hotbeds or the greenhouse. 



NOVELTIES FOR 1868. 



« 



Offer for sale the following 

NEW FLOWER SEEDS AND NOVELTIES 

JPor 1§6S. 

ots. 
w^mtirrkinum Tom Tktanb — grows six inches hi^h, * • • - 25 

Bnxa Compada — a fine new variety of B. maxima, - . . . 25 

Ceniatwea Ciorinalum kybridumjl. pl.^ ...... 25 

€^ervnMht •^spera — veiy beautifal, ...... 25 

Chr y aanihemum Carimatum kyhridum Jl. /il., • • - - - 25 

I^efyMnium ConsolidaJL albo pUno, ••-... 15 

IHanikus Heddeungii HUmna^ - . - - - - .2d 

JS^ehsckottzia Croeta sbriaUi, • • - - -- . 25 

Eschs^ioUzia derUata auraniiaeoj •.•-...25 
Criaannia hvbrida prandytoroj ....... 50 

FMelenium Hoopest — a fine, early flowering Perennial, - ... 25 

^aisam Seiftnno — striped lake or carnation, ..... 50 

ZJcavenvfoHhia Aurta — a firetty dwarf annual, • - - - .25 

A§vasotis ^^ipestris rosea, ....... 25 

J%m>aaoiis Jhorica var, CcduUno^ - ... . . -25 

^itnopkUa discoidalis ntgrcij - - - . • .. 25 

^AsMUJ^fkUadUcoidcdiaargenieaf •---...25 
J'enMeiRon i^ao«a-— fine variety, with blae flowers, .... 25 

Fetunia hfbrtda Hfrrina^^^ new spotted variety, - - - - - 50 

M^rtnada Chintnd$fi, albo plmo — double wbk*, - • • • 1.00 

JS^h^cnoscyru ^feeioaa aurea^ ........ 25 

^FVigeies paltda awea nana ft. pleno, ...... 25 

J^i^coria elegans picta — a fine variety, ------ 25 

Viioia iuiea — beautiful ^riety, with yellow flowers, .... 50 

Pia/a Comvia PvrpU Queen— new and fine, ----- 25 

SVPERB SEEBLINO eiADIOLUS, 

AND 

OI^ADIOIiUS BRENCHLEYENSIS. 

HOV^EY & CO. 

Ofier for sale a large stock of Seedling Gladiolus of remarkable beauty, comprising all 
shades of <^olor, aikl tnaiiy of them as fine as the high priced French varieties, Thesb 
are nomr ofiered at fibemi ^pitkm. 

Fine mixed colors, .... $8.00 per hundred. 

•* " " .... f U50 per doaen. 

A very largre stock of the brilliant, free growing and free blooming G. BrenchleyeoBiff ; 
one of toe best for planting in masses for brilliancy of cfl^ect. 

Fine strong bulbs, .... $aOO per hundred. 

Second size bulbs, .... $6.00 "" <' 

Per doeen. $1.90. 
Alflo ane of the largest collections of IMPORTED FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
rr ADJOL.US, including 

GLAUJ^ ^1^^ WoTcltics Of 1868, 

i*^^ affisred for sale. The names and descriptions are included in our Illustrated 
o^!^ iv»- 1868, which is embellished with a fine colored plate of Gladiolus. 

^"'^^ HOVET & CO., 

53 North Market Strret, Boston. 
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LILIXTM AURATUM, 

THE aOLDElSr JAJTA^N 

A Splendid Novelty. 
HOVEY &; CO. 

Offer for sale fine stronor bulbs of this superb lily received direct from Japan, and in fine 

order for immediate planting. 

'*If ever a flower merited the name of glorious, it is this, which stands far above all 
other Lilies, whether we regard its size, its sweetness, or its exquisite arrangement of 
color. Imagine, upon the end of a purple stem no thicker than a ramrod, and not above- 
two feet high, a saucer-shaped flower at least ten inches in diameter, composed of six 
spreading, somewhat crisp parts, rolled back at their points, and having an ivory-white 
akin thinly strewn with purple points or studs, and oval or roundish, prominent pujple 
stains. To this, add in the middle of each of the six parts a broad stripe of li^ht satiny 
yellow, losing itself gradually in the ivory skin. Place the flower in a situation where 
side-light is cut off, and no direct light can reach it except from above, when the stripee 
acquire the appearance of gentle streamlets of Australian gold, and the reader who aaa 
not seen it may form some feeble notion of what.it is." 

Strong Flowering Bulbs, $1.50 to 3.00 each ; Second size do., $1.00 to 1.25 each. 

Mailed post-paid at these prices. 



MTOSOTIS EMPRESS ELIZABETH. 

HOVEY & CO. 

Have now ready for sale a large and fine stock of this new and very splendid plant, 
which is considered one of the finest acquisitions. It is a new Forget-me-not, obtained 
from M. azorica and M. alpeatris, with greatly superior qualities to these fine speciea, II 
is of more erect and elegant habit than the former, and more compact than the latter, with 
an abundance of flowers of an exceedingly aBOre-blae tint, and more brilliant than eitli» 
of the kinds named. Its great merit is its habit of constant bloom, continuing from 6prio|^ 
till autumn. The flowers are unrivalled in their peculiar and exquisite color. It m ajikpt* 
ed for frames or pots in the greenhouse, and the open garden in summer. 
Strong plants. $1.25 each ; per dozen, $12. The trade supplied. 



THE BARCELONA OR SIOILT NUT. 



This is a^ery large and fine variety of the Filbert, which was introduced to 
Mass., by Mr. Jenney, and has proved perfectly hardy, producing fine crops- of oulp, 
which he has repeatedly exhibited. 

Mr. .Jenney says he has now cultivated it nine years in succession, during wfaiili i|m' 
tlie thermometer fell to 19° below 0, and the trees were not injured. 

A fl^w trees are now offered for sale, at $1 each, or $10 per dozen. 

HOVEY & CO., 

53 North Market Street^ Bostoh* 
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CHOICE AND RARE PLANTS. 

PALMS, YVSCCAS, AGtA\ES, &,e., Stc. 

HOA^EY & CO. 

Offer for sale fine specimens of the following beautiful Plants: — 
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LATANIA BORBONICA (TA* Bo w6o» Pa/»i), various sizes, 

CHAM^ROPS IJUMILIS fFan Pa^m), 

CORVPHA AUSTRALIS (Jlxairalian Pcdm\ 

CHAMiEROPS FORTUNI (CAtWw Palm\ . . . 

This beautiful Palm is nearly hardy. 

COCOS CORONATA (Cocoanut Palm), 

BONAPARTEA JUNCEA— fine plants, . •. 

FOURCROYA GIGANTEA " ... 

PANDANUS VARIEGATAS, beautiful striped foliage, 

AGAVE AMERICANA (Century Plant), of various sizes, 

YUCCA ALOEFOLIA VARIEGATA— magnificent foliage, 

MAR ANT A ZEBRIN A— superb large, striped foliage, 

MUSA ROS \CEiEA (Baiiana), very large foliage. 

Ail these plants are admirably adapted for the decoration of the luwn and fiower gar- 
den in summer. 

With a large collection of New and Rare Plants, — 

Beautiful TREE and other FERNS, LYCOPODS, &c. 
12 fine varieties of CALADIUMS, of all sizes. 

Address, HOVEY & CO. 

53 NORTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

HOVEY & CO. 

OflTer for sale the following varieties of Strawberries: — 

LA CONST ANTE. One of the very best varieties yet introduced; fruit very large 
handsome, hardy, vigorous, productive and late. $2.50 per 100. 

HOVEY'S SEEDLING, BOSTON PINE, and JENNY LIND, the best varieties yet 
produced. $1.50 per 100. 

White Pine Apple, Lennig's White, Green Prolific, French, Luc inda per fecta, Marguerite, 
Oscar, Ad Uundas, Exposition de Chalons, Emma, La Sultanne, Progress, Deptford 
White, Bnffiilo, Russell's Prolific, Due de Malakoff, Wonderful, Agriculturist, and 
many other sorts, 50 cents to (^1.50 per dozen. 

HOVEY & CO. 

63 N'ortli Market Street, Bostom. 



GREATEST CURIOSITY OP THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ! 

WONDERFUL ELECTRIC FISH. 

It pleases all ! By mail for 10 cts. and stamp ; 3 for 25 cts. Address the inventor, 
NATHAN HALL, Providence, R. I. Agents wanted in every, part of the world. 
May. 
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HOVEY & CO.'S 

FOR THE SPRING OF 1868, 

IS NOW READY, 

CONTAINING MANY NEW AND RARE PLANTS, WITH FULL DESCRIP. 
TIONS AND COLLECTIONS OF ALL THE NEWEST AND BEST 

PETUNIAS, 
DAHLIAS, 

PHLOXRS, PELARGONlUnS, 

CIlUYl^ANTHCIIlUiTIS, 

CALADlVinS, 

ORNAIflENTAIi FOL.IAOED PL.AKTS, 
CLIiUBITVO PLil^NTS, 

TRAILING PLANTS FOR HANGING BASKETS, 

BEDDING PLANTS, ETC. 

Sent free to all applicants on the receipt of 10 cents. 

Address 

HOVEY & CO., 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 

A NEW FERTILIZER, 

POSSESSING 

THE MOST ASTONISHING FERTILIZING PROPERTIES, 

and giving actnal results far surpassing any fertilizing agent yet known — a single 
seed of wheat producing fifty- seven stalks with 1,972 grains of seed! 

Recel%'ed uBinerous Tcsiimonlals and Medals In France. 

Seeds of any kind can be immersed in this fertilizer, which imparts to them the most 
active growth and wonderful development. ONE QUART IS SUFFICIENT FOR 
AN ACRE OF WHEAT. Its application to Farm Crops, and to Trees, Plants, 
Flowers and Vegetables produces a vigor as remarkable as it is wonderful. 

Circulars with TESTIMONIALS of its value sent free on the receipt of a stamp. 
The Fertilizer is put up in Stone Jugs of one quart at $2.50 each. 

HOYEY & CO., 53 North Market Street, Boston, Mass., 

SOLK AeBlfVI FOR TaB UNITED STATES. 

Also, by the following dealers : A. H. HOVEY, Chicago, III. ; J. S. BELL, New 
Albany, Ind.; R. H. AL1.EN & CO., New York; SAM*L T. THORBURN, Albanv, 
N. Y. ; SAM'L SIMONS, Philadelphia, and WASHBURN & CO., Boston. 

■ 

The followmg testimonial is added :— The new French Fertilizer you sent ns latt year, 
haa met with such marked success in this section of country, that we wish a farther 
supply. G. T. HOLLING WORTH & BRO., IMka, A". T, March, 1868. 
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EDWARD WHITELEY, 

61 CHARLESTOWN STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 

Horticultural Engineer, 

MANUFACTURES FIVE SIZES 

HOT-WATER BOILERS, 

TO SET IN BRICK, OR PORTABLE, WITH 14, 16. 18 AND 20 INCH 

FIRE GRATIIS; 
Also, DOUBLB or TWIN QpILBBS. 

GteeiiViouses^ Conservatories^ and DweWings &Uc& up 

mt\i Hot-vrater 

HEATING APPARATUS, 



BOILERS AND PIPES, &c. 



With the VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in 

Boilers of safficient power to warm from 100 to 5000 feet of Pipe from one fire. 
Extra-strong Doors and Frames and Bars for Flues, &o. 

HE BEOS LEAVE RE8PECTFULLT TO 

Refer to the following gentlemen, who are using the Heating Apparatus : 



Esq., 



U 
U 



Hovey & Co., 
H. S. Mansfield, 
Jonathan French, 
James Tucker, 
H. H. Hunnewell, 
C. L. Harding, 
Edward Davenport, 
William Doogue, 
N. Stevens &. Son, 

E. Sutton, Esq., 
James Dewbirst, 
Peter Smith, 
A. S. Lewis, 
Peter C. Brooks, 
John Duane, 
James Pope, 

F. Skinner, Esq., 
Natter & Maine, 
S. R. Payson, Esq., 
W. C. Harding, *• 
O. C. Gibbs, " 

G. B. Cutter, 
W. H. Merriam, Esq., 
Jacob Welsh, 
a Oliver, Esq., 
A. P. Calder, 
Joseph Burnett, Esq., 
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Illustrated Circdlars can be obtained on application to the Manufacturers. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

Hay: 
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LANDSCAPE 6ARDENER AND CIVIL ENGINEER, 

33 CARTE li STREET, BOSTON. 

Particular attention given to the laying out of COUNTRY SEATS, PUBLIC and 

PRIVATE PARKS, &c., at very moderate rates. 

The renovation of old Grounds attended to. Plans, Elevations and Superintendence for 
Graperies, Conservatories, and all Horticultural structures. Surveys, Levels and Topo- 
graphical Plans furnished. 

Orders left with the Messrs. HOVEY & CO., or at the above address, will meet wiih 

prompt attention. 

THUJA HOVEYII. 

A large and fine- stock of this new Arbor Vitae, 
the most beautiful of all the hardy sorts, 

7BOM $4.00 TO $12.00 FEB DOZEN. 

Address, 

HOVEY & CO. 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 



100,000 Grape Vines. 

HOVEY & CO. 

OFEER TO THE TRADE A FINE STOCK OF ALL THE LEADING VARI- 
ETIES OP 
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lona, Israella, Allen's Hybrid, Adirondac, 
Framingham, Diana, Crevelling, Rogers 15, 
Delaware, Concord, Rebecca, &c. 

The Vines are strong and well rooted, and are growing in the open ground. All will 
be sold at liberal prices by the hundred. 

, ALSO, 

3000 FOREIGN GRAPES, FOR GRAPERIES, 

Comprising upwards of 50 of the Finest Varieties ; strong, healthy plants, grown from 

eyes in pots, and well rooted. 
Address, 

HOVEY & CO. 

No. 53 North Market Street, Boston. 



AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I In accordance with the call of the meetuig, this Association 

i assembled at the Hall of the Polytechnic Institute at St. 

Louis, Mo., on the 11th of 'September, 1867. 

We have already stated in our notice of President Wildor's 
address, that the Society and the pomologists of the whole 
country were deeply indebted to the President for his great 
willingness, while but partially recoTered from illness, to 
, undergo the fatigues of the long journey, in order to preside 

f over the deliberations of the Society. His presence encour- 

aged and cheered the members in their labors, and his readi- 
ness to co-operate with them in everything pertaining to the 
progress of Horticulture throughout tlie country, and par- 
ticularly in the Oreat West, was fully appreciated by alL 

* Dr. Mndd of St. Louis delivered the address of welcome, 
' to which the President responded, thanking the gentlemen 

representing Missouri, Illinois, and the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, for the courtesies extended to the Society. 
It was our intention to wait for a full and complete report, 
: as made up from the revised copy of the Society's proceed- 

* ings, but as this has been delayed from unavoidable causes^ 
we have availed ourselves of the kindness of the President 
to place in our hands his notes of the proceedings, from wliich 
the report is made up. Tlie revision of the Catalogue has 
been a work of great labor, and to have it complete required 
that the Secretary, Mr. F. B. Elliot, should visit the East and 
consult with the pomologists of that section, as well as those 
of the West, that the revision should not contain any errors.. 
We have no doubt Mr. Elliot will spare no exertions to main^ 
tain the high standard the Society has already attained. The 
Catalogue we shall not attempt to notice, but must refer U> 
the work itself, as soon as it is ready for distribution among 
the members. 

At the close of the usual preliminary business of the So- 
ciety, the officers were elected. The meeting then proceeded 
to business. 

TOL, XXXIT. — ^»o. T. 9 
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' Mr. Meehan, editor of the Gardener's Monthly, was tlien 
invited to read his paper on the " Diseases of tlie Pear." Thte ^ 
is a document of eight or ten pages, and we are unable even 
to find room for a sjnopsis of it. It contained much valuable 
information, though we do not concur in all tlie views of the 
writer. The discussion then oopimepced, tAking |ip the sub- 
ject of the fire blight, whleh was referred tp in Jtfr. Meehan's 
paper. tAs tliis disease, or wliatever it may be, has appeared 
in <sorae plaoQB in Maasaclmiaetto #itioe tlio i^eetiug of Ui^ So- 
eiietj in }S64, we briefly notice jthis discussion : 
* Dr. Tremble of Naw Jersey wanted ttfio W«»steni New 
Todi gentlemen to give sope hiformirtioii about it, as it was 
'ifieeting the orchands of 'New Jefey, aiid >tMy ^id not know 
what to do with it. 

Dr. €laggBt ^ of Misspnri attributed the disease to insects. 
Atfiiend of his, who^lires ftmong \m trees, believed he Uiad 
'found a night-moth, whieh does tlie woiik in the niglit. 

Mr. fiarry of Rochester, N. Y*, eonlessed he had nptjliing 
t9flay;e^cept what is from speculation^ and he bM got 
of .speottlatiou and hearing it .upon the aiibjeet. He 
to ask Mr. Meehaii if he iiad daiseoveted fungus on the «f- 
• feoled pear trees ? 

Mr. Meehan. I hare. Take a pairt of the tree where af- 
^'foeted, and put it under a mioroscope of moderate peiirer,ai|d 
^fou will find disease spreading in threads of white fungi. 

Mr. Barry. The true way is to cut away tlie pa^ta affect^. 
. I do not believe it to be caused by an inseet. 
i' 'l(r. Hnsnati /of Missouri formerly eaitivaled highly 4iiid 
. jnsanured highly. The bliglit appeared. {Te thought hp ]i#d 
J^everdone the tliiag and reversed the treatment. The Might 
has eompletely disappeared. 

i' >Dr* Hull of IlMnois bad 4Nm» experience witj^ vp?ar 
•' Might. He tif ought; fungus was the pFiuQipal or sp)^ (Wise 
^ Df pear JsKght. ^ad ioooulated trees with i%r w^^ ttie ^p 
6wa8 in active .ehnenlatiw, and it had spraad badly* Whw ^at 
i rest it did not spread mueh. Adopted n>ot pru^iiig.jia a 
"ineaiedy . Bis orohiiDd wae jmw free frqai bMgbt* ^%d' fgund 

'4«ii^m/tbe:^balad'temti^ fignr^ iiiid pMl3J494>Mwni 
'•to Jthe local society. 



Otb^r gentleiiien allioji^^ ^ t|i^ lei^f b%U, but <D<^biqg 
ptfticular was diciied in regard to the jBubjaot. 

M. L« Dualap of ChaiujMiigni I1U« iiddreraed tbe jneetlqg 
in regard to paokiag and .marjcoting fruit, aud at the condii- 
ttion the diocusfiion cqinoi^nced upon &uU9, h^inniiig with 
I 

Clabk£.— Campbell of Delaviwne, 0.^ bad tiiis yarie^ J^o 
yean ; is a strong growing, healthy, v^^rous irarjety^niid jpro- 
ductive. Last .winter was aseyere ^ne. E^pos^d k^ ti^^v 
localities and went through .uQityuped. Barry of -Booh^tcr, 
H. Y., had had .it four years ;. ie eniwely ssKtisfaatory and ^e 

p regarded it as a valuable addttinn to the iist. It i/s of fM*;6iv, 

beautiful color and excellent quality ; hardy, both in vuminf r 
and winter ; a delioions variety tiiat is hardy* Baitehani of Qluo 
eaid Aat it was said to reseodble Belle de ^outenay, %nda^d 
for information; The chairmau said it had n0;reseaifailfMlfe 

\ to it. Knox said it was a robust grower, produces ^good /rv|it 

' and moderately .fii»n«« Lum lof Sandusky said it convMii)^ 

with the KirtfauuLy which it is said .to rosoinble. Trowl^idge 
'Of €onneeticttt said it was hacdy, sprightly, and for tbe;,<iab|e 
a better berry dian any lie knew. Bronson of Q!emra.pa^ft 
in Mn. Garke's grounds and.^sorrohooated all that hadiJtM^^n 

^ said of it. Williams of New Jersey said his vines were killed 

to the snow line, which he attributed to late growth. Anotlier 
reason was wanted to>deEteraiine its merits. 

PHiLADBLPHiA.---«*Ph<Bnix of JlUnois said it was produ^tifp, 
very bandy, tolerably ifirm, but he wished it bad a hotter 
flavor; an enormous bearer. Jk. Sylvester of LyQiis,.N. Xm 
jntid the winter of lfi66-'67 wns a severe one, but the P)iMf^ 
delpliia proved hardy, and fruited abundantly last suiniiiqr. 
Satduun said we wanted a firstrate, Iwrdy raspberry ; *hiid 
tried Ais and ipust remark ;that we had not got a fin^tnte 
haodf raspberry unless it was the Clarke. Williams bad fbffd 
it lour years ; waspreduative, bat of in&rior «9uali(gr. .%fasy 
.^laked^pf gmtkmen lay^the raqpherry 4owa in winder ? Bj^iUfi 
aat^apeot to gat raspberriea that will beiiitrdy wHlu)ut A^f^wig 
dawn. ' fie * laid liis panes, down with a apedeful lOf i a^ifth jfn 
lhetop,Anditfaey prove Mrdy. <kimfbeil$^illmMf^f!ltl^ 
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hardy uncovered. The President said lie found it necessary 
to lay the canes down. It is not safe otherwise. Downing 
said the Hudson River Antwerp is always laid down, and 
covered, and the crop had averaged five hundred dollars per 
acre. Dr. Sylvester said his Philadelphia were not covered 
and they produced well. The President tried the Clarke by 
leaving half the plantation uncovered ; they went through the 

' season safely but were not as productive as those laid down. 

DooLiTTLB. — Dr. Tremble wanted to say a good word for 
the Dooiittle. Wier said in the West we know nothing but 
Doolittle ; have discarded all others. Practised covering the 
tender kinds but did not succeed. Bronson said Mr. Doolittle 
was bringing out another kind, that was a week later than tlie 
Doolittle Black Cap, and fully equal to it ; he named it the Sen- ^ 

eca ; it is a larger fruit than the Doolittle. Dunlap said the 
Miami was of the same season as the Seneca and very like it. 

' Barry said the Doolittle is our best early raspberry ; Miami is 
a week later. Had twenty acres of the Doolittle^ aud dis- 
carded all other black sorts ; grows equally well in all soils. 
Plants four by eight feet, and does not stake ; cut the canes 
back according to their strength, from three to five feet high. 

He shortens in winter before the buds start. Baboock of 
Lockport, N. Y., said the Black Cap is tlie most in cultivation. 

BLACKBERRIES. ' 1 

ErrTATTNT. — Williams said as he had disseminated it he 
would not extol its merits, but wished to hear how it had suc- 
ceeded away from home. Wier said he thought more of it 
than of any new fruit he had ever tried. It stood ilie winter 
well with liim. Dr. Edwards of St. Louis said it was nearly 
a week earlier than the Lawton, about as prpductive, and a 
better berry. He esteemed it highly. Dr. Tremble had tried 
it for years with the Lawton and gave it preference. It is 
hardier and decidedly superior. You can pick it and have 
every berry ripe. By summer pruning you can make a per- 
fect tree of it. It suckers largely. Discolors in transporting, 
but not so bad as Lawton. Dr. Sylvester had fruited both — 
tlie Kittatiny but one year. Hardier, according to his ex- 
perience, than the peach or cherry. The fruit is distinct 
from the Lawton, and they occupy two di£ferent positions with 
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pomologists. The LawtoQ is too acid for the table. The 
Eittatiny is of good flavor, aad will please most people. It- 
is a strong aiid vigorous grower ; in bearing, four weeks. 
Wier said the fruit ripened all at once. Williams said it 
ripened rapidlj. Trowbridge said it was successfully culti- 
vated in New Haven. Newman said there was no differ- 
ence in the time of ripening between the Eittatiny and Dor- 
chester. The Eittatiny is loaded witli fruit, and is more 
liardy than the Lawton. 

"QOOSEBERRIES. ^ 

• 

DowNiNO's SfiEnuNO. — Dr. Tremble said all gooseberries 
mildew witli me except the American varieties. Hooker said 
the Downing had proved an abundant bearer, had made a 
healthy growth, and he thought it a decided advance upon 
American varieties. The President said it was the best. 
Manning said it was excellent with him. Wier had had it 
five years ; had proved very satisfactory except because of its 
lateness for market Hooper of Pennsylvania said it was a 
delicious gooseberry, A 1. Williams had it three y^ars and 
liked it; none but American varieties worth growing. Phoenix 
said it was a large, greenish white berry, productive, and of 
fine quality ; more upright than the Houghton in growth. 

CUBBANTS. 

VEBSAILX.AISB. — ^The President said this was the best large 
currant we have. It is an abundant bearer, and of good 
quality. Wier isaid wo must produce better fruit: Dr. 
Tremble said we pick currants too soon ; we do not let them 
get ripe. Williams said currant culture is as profitable as the 
culture of any of the small fruits. The currant is a most 
healthful fruit and comes into market when it is most needed. 
If properly managed, people have no idea of its lusciousness. 
Tlie merits of this fruit had been strangely overlooked. It 
comes at' a season when the system seemed to require the acid 
peculiar to them. They were healthful and exhilarating. 
Those who had only been accustomed to our common varie- 
ties as commonly grown, had no conception of tlie beauty of 
the Cherry, or the quality of the Yersaillaise white grape, 
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or Imperial Yellow, T^hon well grown. I£ is one of our most 
profitable fruits. The President said' a neighbor of his got* 
carrant crops everjryear that bring Win' eight' bundrect to » 
thousand dollars per acre, all grown under «ppler trees in an 
orchard. Hooker said' it might be new to many {list tlie cur- 
rant* worm could be destroyed by sprinkling liho branches' 
wlien the dew is on with white powdered hellebore. His expo* • 
rienoe did not justify the distinction claimed Ibr the Ohenry, 
La Yersaillaise and La Fertile ; they are not so difibrent thai 
they may pot be mistaken for each other. Manning said he 
had found it difficult to distinguish between the varieties 
named by Mr. Hooker. The President said the Cherry cur- \ 

rant is most certainly distinct from La Yersailhdse and the 
other varieties. He was quite sure of that. 

[We are surprised at Mr. Hooker's remarks. No two va* 
rieties are more distinct than the Cherry and La Yersaillaise 
id growth, size of bunch and quality. The Cherry is too souif 
to eat at any time, the growth is dwarf, and' the bunches 
short. Tlie Yersaillaise is sweet, the growth tall and vigor- 
ous, and the bunches long. — En.] 

STBAWBERRIEB. 

Buffalo anb McAyot. — ^Mr. Heaver asked if gentlemen 
had found them to be identical as is asserted ? Hooker said 
no, — ^they were distinct ; the Buffalo is tlie better berry ; but 
neither worthy of extended planting. Heaver said Russell 
and McAvoy were distinct ; there was great dissimilarity be- 
tween them. Hooker visited Mr. Russell^ and told him his 
berry resembled McAvoy Superior. He said it grew fromi 
seed of McAvoy. Russell's is dark scarlet. Heaver said 
with him it was a light colored fruit ; i^as at a loss to 
know whether he knew Russeirs Prolific or not, and itas 
anxious to know if it was identical with Buffido. Knox said 
the whole matter was discussed at Rochester, and it was de- 
cided then that the Buffalo aiid McAvoy were identical. 
Quinette of Missouri said he had grown the McAvoy fifteen 
years; does not stand the climate well ; had no doubt Bufialo 
and McAvoy were the same. The President thought it was 
hardly worth while to discuss the question fkirther, as it was 
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of ao importaace whether identical or not. [We^ quite ag^ee 
witli Col. Wilder y tiiey are wortUIeas sOrts. — Ep.}. 

AOBIOULTOBIST. — Hookor Itad be^a disaf>p6inted with this 
sort; had not found it of & particle of viilud for cultiva^ 
tioa for homo or markot. ProdilcOs a few lafg0 berries and 
a grealt number of inferior ones. Dr. Humphrey said thejf: 
f did not oome up strong. B^ugh of St. Louis said it was tho 
strongest growing sort he had. Williams said.it exceeds any- 
thing he gffew, but there was not vigor enlough to mature the 
fruit that sets. Taft of Missouri said it did not stand as well tfi 
other varieties in his loeaiicy ; flowers imperfect. Cnoz said it 
grew well with him ^rid boi*e tolerttble good cropi»v second as 

^ to quality. .Tordan of St. Louis said he liad seen it hi hills 

on clay soils not doing well, but on sand in hills it did well. 
It runs much. Dr. Long of Illinois said it ranked with Rus- 
sell's Prolific for' market ; it is rather soft ; is a profitable 
berry ; second quality. Hoag said a friend had tried it on 

^ gravel and day ; had proved an entire failure* Dr. Tremble 

i said Mr. Boy den, the raiser of it, told him it did not succeed 

well witli him. He regarded the Oreen Prolific as much 
better. Dr. Edwards had not had any strawberry which 
would compare with the Agriculturist in productiveness except 
the (jrreen Prolific, and none in quality ; the latter too soft for 

^ transportation ; the Agriculturist was firmer ; was among his 

best and most productive berries. Williams said the Oreen 
Prolific was too soft for market and too acid for family use. 
[Just its character. — Ed.] Lady Finger unsurpassed for 
beauty and solidity ; quality firstrate, but not quite so pro- 
ductive as desired. Filmore not fit to eat. Triomphe de 
Gaud very unproductive and poor in quality* Downer's Pro< 
lific the best earl^ variety, he had tried. Quinette said it 
had not proved valuable with him. Barry of New York said 
it did well with him, and was one of the best and most profit- 
able. 

Jdcitnda. — Hooker had fruited it three years ; was pleased 
with its appearance, health and vigor, and fine productiveness^ 
A handsome fruit of middling flavor. Promising. HeaVer 
said it was of fine appearance, but when you taste it you 
miglit as well eat a poor turnip. From the adTertisemeuts he 
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had expected great things of it, but liad been disappointed in 
it. McGulIocii of Ohio had fruited it; ^ras a good berry — 
first class; nearly as good as Wilson ; did^not stand drought 
well. Hoag said it had done finely with him for five years. 
Productive, though not of first quality ; compared witli Wil- 
son, it had proved more productive with him where it Iiad 
been tested. Dr. Humphrey said it was not productive with 
him. Knox had waited to hear all that could be said against 
the Jucunda. Had tested it thoroughly. Had practised no 
deception in relation to it, in putting it before the public. 
It was the valuable variety he grew ; uniformly large, a per- 
fect beauty in form and color, and yields enoripously. The 
flavor is a matter of taste. Does not regard the Jucunda as 
of first quality. He would say but little about flavor, in put- 
ting a fruit before the public, because it was a matter of taste ; 
could make more money off of one acre of Jucundas than off 
of five acres of Wilson's Albany ; easy to pick, as ten berries 
fill a pint. (?) Wise said he had never seen it outside of 
Pittsburg on any soil, anywhere, where it had done well. 
Grifiith of Pennsylvania admitted that it did well at Pitts- 
burg, which he thought the result of good culture. Golraan 
of St. Lduis tried it, but with every attention he did ^ not 
discern the remarkable merits that are claimed -for it, and 
concluded that on his soil it was not worth anything and 
ploughed it up, Wilson paid well when with the same cul- 
ture Jucunda did riot. Jordan said the lesson learned from 
these discussions was that difierent varieties are adapted to 
different modes of culture. 

Mr. W. Saunders read a paper on the Diseases of the Orape 
which we wilt endeavor to notice in another number. The 
discussion on grapes was then taken up. 

GRAPES. 

lONA. — Husman of Missouri planted a dozen vines four 
y^ars ago ; he also grafted on good stocks. They have grown 
less and less until he has no vines left except those grafted. 
His experience was unfavorable, mildews badly and the fruit 
rots. Muir of Missouri had it, and it had proved a satisfactory 
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grower, but lie Imd not fniited it Dr. Edwards tried it; 
Tines grew well in 1866 ; last year poorly. Bateham said that 
along the Lake Erie shore, for 200 miles, there are not man^ 
Tines in bearing ; but in nine cases out of ten the growth of 
Tine and promise of fruit is exceedingly satisfactory. On 
sand it did well ; on richer ground it mildewed. This side of 
CleTeland it was doing splendidly. Griffith of Pennsylvania 
had planted twenty thousand lonas. He went into it, he 
thinb, understandingly. Mr. Knox cannot grow the Zona ; 
he conld. Mr. Husman cannot grow it, but he can grow 
others ; so far as he knew every bearing Tine on the Lake 
Shore is doing well. It cannot compare with the Concord all 
OTer the country. It will surely get hurt if it undertakes to 
keep company with the Concord. Husman said he should like 
to know if Dr. Grant had made the lona productive and valu* 
able as a fruit. Barry said he should like to know who had 
the lona in bearing. Men wlio haTe simply propagated it are 
not competent to sp^ak of it. Hoag planted it two years 
ago', and had an abundant crop of fruit from it this year. It 
is hardy and productive with him ; felt well satisfied with 
it. Babcock of New York said that the lona when fruited 
last vear had done well. 

Ites' Seedling. — Stephens wanted to learn something 
about this grape. Thought it might go along with the Con- 
cord without trouble. Mears of Ohio had known it nine 
years ; liad never seen any mildew upon it or rot ; bunches 
compact, solid and well developed. Its reputation as a wine 
grape good. Elliot had heard of its rotting at Cincinnati. 
Mears said there was no rot on it a week ago. It has a good 
flavor, though as Mr. Knox has said that is simply a matter of 
taste. Any man who likes the flavor of Concord will like the 
flavor better. Meehan of Pennsylvania said he was travelling 
for information ; had the impression the Ives was only good for 
wine. At Cincinnati was astonislied to find its quality for 
eating quite equal to Concord ; thought it would be entirely 
free from rot ; not quite so early as the Concord. Husman 
said the vine made strong growth; thought the wine of the 
Concord quite superior to the Ives. Griffith thought the Ives 
likely to occupy more territory than any grape except the 
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Concord ; did not think it would be established as » table 
grape ; good for wine. Warder sadd it was healthy, hardy, 
vigorous and prodactive, and ripeifed earlier in Cinoiunati . 
than the Concord. Enoz said the same. 

IsBAELLA.— 'Taylor of Kentucky said his experienoe is fliat 
we could not grow healthy vines of the Israella and lona out 
of doors. Peabody said that vines planted on a bluff held 
their foliage well ; the fruit set and ripened well etoepi dur-- 
ing a few days of weather favorable to rot ; ripened two oi< 
three days later than Hartford Prolific; soil, heavy clay.- 
Orif&th had seen a few vines in bearing, and they were 
healthy and fnll of fruit ; drd not think the quality remark- 
able, but a '^ clever grape." 

Norton's ViUGiNiA.-^Taft and Elliott had found it a good- 
grower and in good condition at the West. Saunders said it 
was tender North. Griffith said it was as hardy as a baech 
tree ; ripened before the Catawba. Husman said it was a» 
good deal like the Ives ; did not rot and^was not tender. The 
discussion was continued to some length, the evidence being 
that it is a good wine grape in the West^ but tender and to<^ 
late for tlie North. The President properly suggested that 
brief testimony should be only given of the varieties discussed. 

Cbbvblling. — Doing well at Alton, 111., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Rochester, N. Y., Hermann, Mo., in Massaelmsetti;^ and 
generally so far as testimony given. 

BoGBas Nt>. 3. — Promising in Massachusetts, Pittsburg, 
Pa., Hermann, Moi, and Alton, 111., but the bunches small. 

BoQEas No 1. — Too late, except in Missouri. 

BoG£ftS No. 4. — Downing said it was the best of all the 
Rogers grapes ; best black grape at Alton, and' a iitvorite in 
Massachusetts. , 

Rogers No. 9. — Early in Ohio ; one of the best. I'romis* 
ing for wine. The President said it was one of the best as 
to flavor. Some selected it as preferable to Delaware. 

Rogers No. 19. — Best <^ all in Iowa ; good at Hermann', 
Newburg, N. Y., and along Lake Shore. The President said 
all Rogers grapes were so much improved at the West and 
South that Eastern cultivators would scarcely recognise diem. 

Salbm, (or No. 22). — Requa of New York said the habit 
was good, little mildew, early and promising. Saunders said 
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it was fine. Hasman, satis&ctorj. Griffith, a success on the 
Lake Shore. Dr. Spaulding, promising as to healUi. The 
President said it was healthy and of good quality. 

Rogers No. 84. — Nobody had ever ripened it ; too late. 

Maxatawnt. — €kK>d, hardy, but late in Ohio. Good at 
Pittsbutg. 

Mabtha. Husman said it made a good white wine, heftlthy, 

hardy and bears abaudant crops ; bunch small. Knox said 

! it was promising, and he thought il would* be one of our 

I Valuable white g'rapes. Hoag of New York said it did well 

with him. 

AiNffiONDAO. — Doing well at' Rochester, N. Y., and Alton, 
p 111. ; poorly at Missouri. Gro\^s and produces well at Lock- 

port; donH succeed at Newburg nor at Pittsburg; does 
well at Washington. 

Cyntbiana. — Promising for wine. Husman said i| pro- 
duces a wine of fine flavor, but not so good for medicinal 
purposes as Norton's Virginia. Dr. Spalding said wine ex- 
perts in Europe preferred ii over many of the Cue wines. 
Colmttn said it made the best red wine in America. 

This ended the^ dtscussion. The meeting was adjourned 
to the evening, when Ool. Wilder Mrats invited to give the re- 
sult of his observations ill Europ€l, aei to the relative merits 
of American and European wines. 

We have not space for a import of the remarks of MessM* 
Wilder and Barry, who were appointed American Commis* 
sioners t^ look after the uiterests of American wine-growers: 
Mr. Wilder reported that after much trouble he obtaiined a 
carte blanche to test the wines before a special committee, 
and tlie reply after trial was, ^^ If you can make such in 
America, you will never want our wines." CoL Wilder gave 
a brief account of their visit to the wine-cellars of Johannes- 
burg, Where tliey tested siu^ win^^ as they ^^ never tasted be^ 
fore." Tliese wmes <306t here 915 per bottle, aiid he said he 
had tasted Delaware, Diana, tfnd Herbemont winesv which, 
when well made, will compai^ fiivoi^bly with the majority (J 
Johannesburg and St^inburg wines. The report wus highly 
favorabte to the future success of Aiherican wines. 

Time and space prevent us from noticing the discussion on 
pears, which we shall refer to agaia. 
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THE lONA, AND OTHER GRAPES. 

BT B., HARTFORD, OONK. 

I notice in your remarks, from time to time, upon grape 
growing in New England, you seem to consider the lona a 
failure. 

I liave about 1200 vines, lonas, one to five years in vineyard ; 
and with me it has so far proved to be more uniformly free 
from disease than any other variety, with the exception of 
Clinton and Hartford. The growth is ample ; it is very pro- 
ductive ; nearly free from mildew, on the foliage, and so far 
the fruit is entirely free from disease. 

The Concord rots badly with me the past two years, and is 
not nearly so prolific as the lona, and does not ripen any ear- 
lier, o( quite so early. Diana is worse than Concord. I had 
about 400 pounds of the lona fruit this year, and though 
much of it did not color as well as the year previous, it was 
much better for eating than Knox's Concords to my taste. It 
keeps as well as Diana, and retains its fine flavor. I had 
some last week, neither wilted nor with a single decayed 
grape on the bunch, which were only placed upon shelves 
(four months previous) in the farm house cellar. 

We were fairly drowned the whole of last summer, so I 
fully expect much better fruit in ^ood seasons. 

Delaware ripens nicely with me. Vines which were first 
class when planted grow well ; but I have some yrhich were 
poor when I started and have continued so. Tlio foliage 
mildews, and drops too early, but it is very valuable for 
eating or tvine^ even in Connecticut. Israella begins to color 
at the same time as the Adirondac and Uie Hartford. The 
latter, however, makes more rapid progress and gets fully 
ripe before anything else. Mine — Hartfords — ^bear all I could 
ask and drop but little, not more than Concord. 

Israella bears very heavy bunches, and will hang on the 
vines until it is picked. The fruit is most too compact. If it 
could be thinned, as under gla«, it would probably make verj^ 
lar^e bunches. The fruit seems to improve by keeping two 
mouths ; at least that was the case this year. 
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I have written at so much length, thinking the facts might 
interest you. 

We are pleased to hear so good a report of the lona. Un- 
doubtedly Hartford is a much more favorable location than 
the neighborhood of Boston, or Massachusetts generally, for 
some grapes. So far as we have seen the lona, for two years, 
as raised here, it has been a failure ; that is the grapes did 
not mature either in 1866 or 1867, and the specimens exhib- 
ited were unripe. We have no doubt with the greater age of 
the vines, and with a good location, it will ripen in favorable 
seasons ; but it has so far, as regards a crop, not come up to 
the expectations of cultivatoins, though it is well known and 
acknowledged to be .a superior grape, where it will fully 
mature its fruit. We shall endeavor, if the lona proves val- 
uable, to give it every publicity. — Ed. 



POMOLOGICAL GOSSIP. 

The Main Orapb. — ^A great deal has been said about this 
grape, which is reported by some to be nothing but the Con- 
cord. We have already referred to this in a previous num- 
ber, and as we have not yet fruited the variety ourselves, can 
add but little of our own knowledge to our remarks. Ye t, 
as we have some doubts whetlier the Main and Concord are 
identical, and as they have been jdeclared to be so by persons 
who never fruited the Main, we think the report of a com- 
mittee to examine Mr. Main^s vine should be generally read 
by all who would have all the facts upon the question. Mr. 
Hain exhibited ripe grapes at the exhibition of the Now Bug- 
land Agricultural Society^ at Providence, Sept. 3, 1867, and 
as the committee of examination would not recognize them 
as a new variety, but insisted they were the Concord, a com- 
mittee was chosen to examine and investigate the subject. 
This committee was composed of Col. Humphrey and Y. C. 
Oilman, and their report to the President was as follows : — 
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^^ The UQiiersign^dy special committee appointed to investi- 
gate and examine the manner of growing the MJjun geape/ 
80 called, (it having been asserted that the specimens exhib- 
ited by Mr. Main at the Fair held at Granston/B, I., on the 
Sd and 4th of September, 1867, must have been grown under 
glass), beg leave to report that two of your committee visited 
•Mr. Main on the 15th of September, (the other member be- 
ing familiar with the grape, liaving examined it particularly 
before). They found the original vine growing at the back 
side of the house, formerly occupied by Mr. Main, one of the 
main brandies .being trained upon the flat roof of the rear 
part of the house, and having a southern exposure, and the 
otiier upon the east roof of the shed or L, and having an 
easterly exposure. W>e ascended to the roof and ate of tlve 
ripe fruit, and found much of it well advanced toward ripe- 
ness. Mr. Main pointed out to the committee the branch 
from which the fruit was taken that he exhibited at the Fair, 
and no glass or other aid to ripening were upon or about the 
vine. It is now fourteen years old', and maturing its ninth 
crop, and has the appearance of a hardy and strong growing 
vine. It having been also stated that it is identical with the 
^ Concord,' your committee visited several vines of tliat va- 
riety, in different par^ of the city, io as fovoiVBLble 'localities, 
and it was apparent tp your committee tb^t. the ^ Majp grApe ' 
wa^ earlier by ten da^s or two . weej^s. Xhi3 Qompaoison wjsifi 
made not as a part of the duty of your committee, but fpr 
tlieir own ss^tisfaction. — RespectfuUy.submitited^ V..G. Gjucah, 
Mo9ES Hai&PHBET, CopimiUee. Concord, Sept .16^ 18t>7. 

^^ I .would also state that oii the 9th day of September I ate 
clusters of ripe grapes from the above vine ; and in xaj opin- 
ion th^y were a superior variety .-^Mqses H^li)?H^^l^, CoD- 
,pt>rd, Sept. 16." 

.Tap: SAifjiORNTON Q&ape:. — This variety, which has attracted 
Cpnsidi^irable attention from.t|ie fact pf xipeaing its crop reg- 
,ulacly^t.^4abornton Qa^y, one .hundred milas jfiovth oif Bga- 
^n, l^as be^A sfiidby spijie, jto.be a uew vf^ide^, /and bj othecs 
,to :be,|iptbin^,but. (Ue ^si^l^Ua. It app^ears Ufifxi fk .^atioe x>f 
flit in t^e Cdnuitrjr ^Qt^t}e.u|afx tM (tbe viue ,(WM .ftom CfM|i- 
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spring of 1846, hj the I^te Dr. Carr of Sanbornton, and that 
he received it from Oambridge twenty years before. It ap- 
pears that Dr. Carr 9ent for an Isabell/i vine and obtained 
this, but who from the writer was unable to learn. As wo 
happen to know that the only dealers in vines in Cambridge, 
ten or twenty years previous to 1846, were S. Pond and Hovey 
it Co., it would seem that the vine was purchased of pne of 
the abovp parties. As, however, its origin is traced to Cam- 
bridge, we must let the question rest here at present, for .want 
of information as long ago as 18S6. 

The following description is given of the vine as it now 
•ftf^ieArs: Mr. Smith, in the autumn of 1849, qioved his vine 
Jto ^liere it now grows. It is upon the south ^ide of tlie hou^e 
twined upon a rough trellis, horizontal, running east, south 
und we^t, high enough for a person to walk under. The soil 
18 light) dry, 4ne loanfif full of stones. There ^re twelve 
canes that start from the ground, and sixty to one hundred 
feet in lengtli. There is 1600 feet of vine to produce fruit 
^hisyear. The vine is t^ken down and laid on the ground 
imtil epring, wlien it is put up again* The united girth of 
the jbwelte stems pear the ground is eight feet seven inches. 
Tlie vine bore the past season about 1200 pounds of grapes^ 
And a Ifirge portion of tUem ripeaed, although almost all va« 
Fieties proved a failure jn that section. The vine bore the 
first season Mr. Sm^ith had it, and lias borne eve^y year since, 
'and ripened its fruit from the last of August to the .^Oth of 
September, vocyiog with the season. The average time of 
ripening is the middle of September. The fruit is nearly 
round, or between the Isabella and Concord. BIqsibo^i blue, 
dotted witli white spots ; berries large, some being an in^ in 
diameter, having seldom .more than two peeds. Clusters 
large, weighing fourteen pounds [ounces ?] and pometimes m 
many as wt clusters up<Mi a single *< shoot." 

The question is, is it the Isabella? We fa^ve seen jbbe 
grapes often, and think it is. Yet there is ;69fnetlu'tig .re- 
fMrkable* (hat k should ri pen so well JBither the .p^^Hiw . is 
a veiy fieflsaikalUe^nQvOr it wiwld eeepd iwpowbte i^x Jit tto 
be tlie Isab^tta. Wevbaye seen the bvancb9s/irith.8i¥;fjtwters 
"M^thiwn^flt ripe and >bindMine> MhiMitfid and f^iOiIelotbe 
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Boston market. This we never saw on an Isabella, though 
we must admit we never saw such a huge vine. The berries 
and bunches are, however, like the Isabella, and the quality 
the same. 

The probability is, that the ^^ light dry fine loam, full of 
large stones," is the whole cause of the great change ; and 
that this is the cause, not only of its early ripening, but its 
vigorous growth. If this is so, it opens a wide field of in- 
quiry, how far such soils and such only should Le selected or 
made for the successful culture of the grape. 

In corroboration of this we may mention that last year Mr. 
D. Clark of Waltham exhibited clusters of the Concord, 
weighing seventeen ounces each. These were shown in Bos* 
ton, September 20th, and Concord, October 8d, taking the 
prize at each. Mr. Clark, in a statement he presented to the 
Middlesex Agricultural Society, describes his mode of culture 
as follows: — 

'^ Tiie grapes exhibited by mo are from a vine planted in 
1862, on a ridge of land at the north-eastern base of a ledge, 
supported by a terrace wall about two feet in height, and con- 
taining about one square rod of land, mostly of a loamy 
nature. 

The vine, which had been kept small under the above sys- 
tem, and bore but few bunches, and had been but moderately 
manured, was allowed, in 1865, to produce an additional 
cane from near the roots, which grew well, and was cut off at 
about seventeen feet in length. In the autumn of that year 
a pretty good dressing of common manure was slightly 
spaded in. In 1866, the vine produced twelve to fifteen 
pounds of grapes, and two additional canes, which were stopped 
at fifteen feet. Last autumn (1866) four or five pounds of 
flour of bone were applied and slightly covered. The present 
year (1867) another cane and about sixty or seventy pounds 
of grapes were produced, at least forty bunches averaging 
three-quarters of a pound each. The vine is now pretty 
large, and is supported over the rock by trellis-work of poles. 
I train in November, and cut back and pinch several times in 
summer, but not so closely as some recommend.'' 

No finer specimens were ever seeu^— a« black as sloes. 
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resembling in appearance bnnches of the best Hamburgs. No 
other specimens exhibited compared with tliem, and few if anj 
were quite ripe, though cultivated,, as we know many of them 
were, on trellises in sheltered localities against high fences. 
The soil — ^tlie ledge — ^these were the sources of success. 
Similar locality and soil have, no doubt converted the Isabella 
ittto the so^alled Sanbornton gtape. 

New OftAPBS. — ^Two new grapes are mentioned in the 
Sural New Yorker, raised in New Jersey, and introduced by 
Mr. Barrett. Their names are Challenob and Gonqdebob. 
They are described as a cross between Concord and Royal 
Muscadine, both black and ripening with and before the Cqh- 
i cord. Another new one is named DA<2nBTT, from Orleans 

Gow, N. Y., described as white, with one seed, as large as Isa- 
bella, witli flavor of Ghasselas, perfectly hardy, and ripens 
September Ist. 
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FLORICULTURAL NOTICES. 

Myosotus Ehpbess Elizabeth. — This very beautiful variety 
is DOW coming into flower, and promises to become a most 
valuable addition to our early blooming and summer flower- 
ing plants. The growth is vigorous and strong, with long 
narrow deep green foliage, and a dense branching habit, each 
brand) terminated with a raceme of flowers of the most in- 
tense blue, so numerous as to cover the whole plant. For 
the greenhouse or summer garden it is a fine acquisition. 

BouoATirviLLEA 8PECTABILIS is ouc of the most beautiful 
of greenhouse climbers, growing rapidly, and admirably 
adapted for training to a pillar, or a trellis, in the same man- 
ner as Bignonia venuste. Every bud produces a cluster of its 
tiny flowers, surrounded with its large, lovely, rose colored 
bracts, forming a mass of the richest and most brilliant coloring, 
wiiich remains in beauty a long period. No plant of similar 
atttractiveness has been introduced for a long time. 
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The Double Zonal GBBANiUMSy which we receutly noticed, 
are destined to be great favorites. Already numerous seed- 
lings have been produced which are great improvements upon 
the original kind. The flowers are much more double, and 
of the regularity of a ranunculus, forming immense trusses 
of blossoms, which do not shed their petals, but remain in 
flower a long time. Our cultivators should turn their atten- 
tion to the production of new varieties. There can be no 
doubt that we shall have varieties with the foliage of Mrs. 
Pollock, and flowers as double and regular as any of the 
plain leaved sorts. 

N£w Azaleas. — A magnificent show of these plants was 
made at the great International show at Ghent last month. 
Npthing could excel tiie banks of plants, completely covered 
with bloom. The pyramidal form adopted by the English 
growers is quite ignored in Ghent, and a more globular shape 
is aimed at. In fact, it may be said the half globe indicates 
the form of almost all the plants exhibited. The new kinds 
were so numerous and fine Hhat it is difficult to tell which 
were really the best. We especially noticed, La Victorie, 
bright red with spotted petals ; La Yestale, shaded lilac pink, 
fine substance, size and form ; Thisbe, bright salmon red, 
extra fine form; Meteor, shaded lilac red, fine form; Ra- 
phael, a very double whit« ; La Superbe, intense rich dark 
orange scarlet, smooth and fine ; Madame Leon Maenhaut, a 
peculiar shade of red, with rich violet spotted top petals; 
Madame Van der Cruissa, a very large semi double rose ; 
Gloire Avant tout, white and occasionally striped with pink ; 
Bayard, a light pink, with rosy carmine spots, very fine ; La 
D^esse, pale rosy salmon margined with white, extra fine ; La 
Paix, briglit rosy purple, fine form ; James Yeitch, warm rosy 
vermilion, extra fine ; M. Thibaut, rich pale scarlet, fine form ; 
Beaute Supreme, pale rose, bordered with white ; Ferdinand 
Eegeljan, light orange red, densely spotted in the top petals, 
extra fine ; Eclatant, intense dark reddish scarlet, extra fine ; 
Gliarmer, ^BuU) rich rosy pink, very fine indeed ; Antoinette 
Theilman, rich double scarlet, extra fine ; Boi des Blancs, an 
extra fine wliite ; Unica, intense rich glossy crimson ; and 
several other fine sorts. A lai*ge number of other fine sorts 



were showii, such as Madame Ambrose YerechafTelt, Louis 
Napoleoa, Due de Nassau, Itubeas, and other coQtineptal and 
English named varieties. 



TBICYRTIS HIRTA. 

BT tai UIITOR. 

AVOHQ the plants of recent introdaction from Ji^tan, and 
numbered among the Japanese acquisitions, are many'new 
forms, unknown to our collections previously . One of these 
is the Tricyrtis hirta, original!; found by Thunbeg, but 
rediscovered und sent to England by Mr. Fortune, upon his 
last visit to Japan. It proves to be a half-hardy perennial, of 



neat habit, and a pretty addition to late autufnnal blooming 
plants, for the decoration of the greenhouse or conservatory. ' 
The Tricyrtis (na. 6) belongs to the Uvulariacece, and has 
a Illy-like aspect in its growth, with leaves not unlike in form' 
■ tite Japan lilies, but narrower, and more recurved upon the. 
sides. It is herbaceous, attains the height of two or throe' 
feet, And each stem is terminated with numerous blossoms, of 
a pearly white, dotted with chocolate colored spots. 
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The past year our plants had attained a good degree of 
vigor, and when removed to the greenhouse they blossomed 
in great perfection, and formed conspicuous ornaments from 
October to December; contrasting, in their peculiar form 
and color, with the chrysanthemums and other late blooming 
plants. 

The plants should be treated in a similar way to the lilies, 
that is, they should be shifted, from time to time, into larger 
pots, until August, tying the main stem up to a neat stake, 
and removing tlie plants to the greenhouse before frosty 
nights, and giving more copious supplies of water as thej 
attain their full growth. • 

In England it is stated to be hardy, but we have not yet 
tested it here. It may prove hardy ia our climate, but we 
apprehend it will require the protection of the greenhouse or 
a cold frame, in the same way as many other Japan plants. 
It is propagated by dividing the roots at this season. 

There is a variety of it called T. hirta nigra, with much 
darker colored flowers, and said to be very handsome, but we 
have only flowered T. hirta. As an . addition to autumn 
blooming plants it is a fine acquisition. 



i 



(ientral 'Baiitn. 



Cultivation of the Gladiolus. — The followiDg is my mode of col- 
tivating this favorite autumn flower. I mustj however, premise that the 
treatment recommended is that for purposes of exhibition only, and that for 
the decoration of borders, or for mixing with roses, or other plants, it would 
require to be considerably modified. One of the most important points in 
regard to the cultivation of gladioli, in order to secure success in quality 
of bloom and safety from disease, is, I am persuaded, planting the bulbs in 
fresh soil each season. This being the case, I turn out my gladiolus bed 
to the depth of about 14 inches, and for drainage, fill in about four inches 
of chopped fibry sods, miicing lime rubbish or any coarse material there may 
be at hand with them. Over this to the depth of about six inches, I place 
fiipt.any good fresh soil that, can be got, then a liberal supply of well-rotted 
stable or hotbed manure, which, when pointed in or mixed with the soil^ 
leaves about four inches of the surface of the bed to he filled up with fresh 
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maiden loam, or SQch as can be bad from a potato lay field would answer for 
this purpose. The bed being completed, I make my first planting of the 
smallest bulbs about the third week in February, the main planting of me- 
dium-sized bulbs in the first week in March, and the latest planting of the 
largest bulbs about the end of that month. As the large bulbs come into 
bloom about three weeks earlier than the small ones, this method of plant- 
ing brings them as nearly as possible all into bloom .together. For 
purposes of exhibition the advantage of this will be obvious. As far as 
possible I select medium-sized bulbs, such as will furnish but one spike of 
bloom, as the large bulbs invariably split into two or three spikes, each of 
which is inferior in quality to the single spike. 

In planting, I open drills about 4 inches in depth, patting about half an 
inch of sand under and over the bulbs ; when the drill is levelled in, this 
leaves the bulbs with about 3 inches of covering. My bed is about 5 feet 
in breadth. I plant the bulbs 9 inches apart, and leave about 12 or 14 
inches between the rows. I take care to keep the bulbs from contact with 
the manure. In summer the roots feed on the cool rich manure underneath ; 
I therefore find little necessity for watering, especially if the beds are 
mulched with half-rotted stable-litter (mostly straw). I am of opinion that 
it is an excess of moisture which causes disease in most cases, particularly 
if much manure is used in the way of top-dressing. The only waterings I 
gave my bed last year were on two occasions before putting on the mulching 
of litter, and. except to stake carefully as the flower spikes lengthen, I have 
no further trouble with them until the bloom is over, when considerable care 
is required to be exercised in lifting them. Some bulbs will be fit to lift 
before others ; any delay, therefore, in taking them up when they begin to 
turn brown is apt to cause injury to, or the loss of, the bulb. At this stage, 
being dormant, moisture is apt to injure the crown of the root When 
lifted I spread them out on the' top shelf of a greenhouse (cutting off the 
stalk to within an inch of the bulbs], and when quite dry I place them 
in bags, and keep them on a dry shelf, free from frost, for the winter. Un- 
der this treatment I have never lost more than 3 or 4 per cent, from disease, 
and these principally such delicate sorts as Madame Furtado and Imp^ra- 
trice Eugenie. 

As I have been a roost successful exhibitor of the gladiolus for some 
years past, I may perhaps be excused for giving a list of what I consider to 
be the best varieties. In short, the first list, in my estimation, consists of 
the crime dt la crime of all at present in cultivation. 

FirMi lAit: Sbakspeare, Madame Vilmorin, Lord Byron, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, Dr. Lindley, James Veitch, Velleda, Reine Victoria, Mons. A. 
Brougniart, Meyerbeer, Madame Furtado, Imperatrice Eugenie, Marie Da- 
mortier, Thomas Moore, Le Titirn, Le Poussin, Eurydice, Milton, Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, Princess Clothildc, Sir William Hooker, Due de Mai- 
akoff, Madame Chauviere, Sir Walter Scott— { Garc/. Chroii.) 



Hints to AMATsuas about Bdlbs. — Jn April there are so many in- 
ducements to devote our time to out-door gardening that a caution may not 
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be ill timed respecting certain ont-door duties that ought not to be neglected. 
We have lately had our rooms gay with tulips and crocuses, and peHiimed 
with hyaciuths, jonquils and narcissus ; and it is a common notion that these 
bulbs are not worth the trouble of saving for next year, as the blooms they 
will then produce will be fewer, smaller and of poor quality. There is a 
certain amount of truth in this no doubt ; but this result, in most if not all 
cases, is the fault of the cultivator, not the fault of the plant The plants 
are grown in pots in three ways, by which a succession of bloom is main- 
tained for the drawing-room or conservatory. The earliest jQowers are ob- 
tained by growing the plants in heat. The next are from plants grown in a 
greenhouse or room, and the third are from plants grown in the open air, by 
plunging the pots in the border, or, better still, in a bed of coal ashes. In- 
asmuch as these bulbs mostly come from a climate rather, warmer than that 
of England, it follows that the hothouse treatment and the open air treat* 
ment ar^ not such natural conditions of growth aa that afforded by the 
temperature qf a greenhouse, and it is therefore to be expected that, if the 
bulbs can be made to flower year after year, this result will be best attained 
from those plants which are subjected to the most natural of artificial treat- 
ments. Indeed it is upon a proper attention to keeping up the natural 
growth of the plant after the flower fades, that its power of blooming next 
year depends. It is usual to turn the pots out of doors without care or heed 
where they lie or stand, exposed to cold winds and spring frosts, if not U> 
rain. No wonder that poor flowers come next year, when a coddled and 
petted favorite is thus hardly treated. Although the flower has faded, the 
leaves are still green and beautiful, and while the plant is kept in a genial 
atmosphere they continue to fulfil for the appointed time their doty of nour- 
ishing the bulb and preparing it for flowering again. This done they fade, 
shrivel, and die, and then the bulb may be taken out of the soil and stored 
away for planting again in the autumn. Bulbs thus matured — thus taken 
as much care of after the flower fades as before it appears — will flower well 
every season and reward their owner for the trouble spent upon them, not 
to mention the money saved that has previously been annually expended 
on new bulba. — (Card, Chrotu) 

Fink Htacinths. — At a recent exhibition of hyacinths at the' Liver- 
pool (Eng.) show, the following new or comparatively new varieties were 
shown in quantity : — The finest and most striking flower was Marge, a 
single variety, with very large grayish azure blue flower:^, the bells very 
large, stout and well formed and forming a handsome and commanding 
spike. Prince of Wales is a very pretty and novel lovely rose flower, classed 
with single reds, the flowers having a conspicuous white centre. Charles 
Dickens, single mauve, is very like Prince of Wales in the same class ; it is 
of a pale reddish mauve hue, close spike and small bells. W. E. Gladstone 
may be well described as a pale form of the single blue Charles Dickens. 
Michael Angelo is an improvement on that fine but uncertain single white 
hyacinth, Madame Van der Hoop, and produces a fuller, firmer and onore 
reliable spike. Lord Derby is a darker form of Lord Palmerston, but not so 
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good as Mr. PauPs Clio. Marcel is the other self of Grand Lilas, but slight- 
ly salTiised with pale violet, giving it a darker appearance. Van Hohoken, 
double white, though not new, is rarefy seen, because so unreliable ; the 
individual bells, tliough good, are loosely hung on an irregular spike. Am- 
azon is much in the way of Marie, single blue, but with a pale centre, and 
not so effective L'Or d' Australie is a slightly deeper form of Ida, single 
yellow, apparently not capable of producing so fine and symmetrical a 
spike. Agn^^s Sorrel and Orange Boven are evidently two rose colored 
varieties produced from Due de MalakofT single red ; the former has the 
deepest color, bat both are very pretty and novel and form good spikes. 
La Joyense, a single red variety, by no means new, deserves to be more 
largely grown for its bright pale pink hue, which has quite a glittering ap- 
pearance when well grown ; it was one of the most striking flowers at the 
Liverpool Exhibition. — (Gfand Chron.) 



PiiTEAPPLcs. — I believe with Mr. Thompson 'that much has yet to be 
aecomplished in rendering the culture of pineapples more cheap, simple and 
speedy. I have been for more than two years trying to find out this cheap, 
simple and speedy way, and I am at present trying to the utmost to ascer- 
tain what amount of pines can be obtained in a small space, and with the 
leaM trouble and cost The pit, which the pines occupy under my care is 
26 feet 6 inches long, 6 feet 6 inches wide. From this pit, from October 
1865 to October 1867, 1 cat 120 lbs. 1 oz. weight of pines, and from October 
1867 to this date, I have cut 35 lbs. 4.oz. with 22 fruits in different stages 
of swelling off, and many more will be up in a few weeks. I hope there- 
fore this year to reach 70 lbs. weight of pines. — ( Gard, Chron.) 



6pkin0 GAADEDriNo. — I wish to recommend for decorative purposes in 
the early spring the pretty free blooming Crocas hi floras. I got it from 
Holland under the name of the Scotch crocus. The bulb in a dry state is 
of a peculiarly hard and smooth substance, and does not readily shed its 
skin, like many of the varieties of Crocus vernus. The value of its individ- 
ual flowers is not to be regarded so much as its proliferous character, very 
small bulbs producing from eight to ten blooms. Of the improved garden 
varieties, one of the best is a fine striped kind, named Albion ; the fl(\wers 
are unusually large, and are heavily pencilled with violet, while it is one of 
the most showy and striking in the flower garden, it is also one of the finest 
foT pot culture. One of the liveliest and most pleasant things in my gar- 
den just now is that useful golden-tipped Sedum acre. To look down upon 
it, it resembles a mimic field of the cloth of gold. It can be used for the 
edges of beds, or to fill small beds entirely, or for covering rockwork, &c. 
It is scarcely so robust as the old variety, so should not be planted in a too 
exposed position. The golden-blotched double daisy. Bell is aocubeefolia 
18 very beautiful just now, when massed in patches, or planted thickly 
as edging. Each succeeding day the golden hue comes out more distinct 
and striking. Each of these oseful plants for spring gardening loses its 
golden hue during the late summer and autumn, but it comes out again 
quite fresh and bright just when it is wanted. — [Gard, C%ron.) 
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Bronze and Gold Zonal PsLAReoNiuMs. — The varieties of these 
useful plants will, I have no doubt, become ihe most popular section of 
zonal pelargoniums. What makes them more useful than the golden zonals 
is their adaptibility to conservatory decoration both in summer and winter ; 
they also produce large trusses of finely -formed flowers in great abundance 
all through the winter months, and when placed in positions where they can 
have the benefit of light and air their foliage will retain its beauty for a 
long time, and the flowers will remain in perfection for a considerable pe- 
riod. Many of the varieties that I have raised are seedlings from the two 
double varieties, Anguste Ferrier, and Marechal Champflourd, crossed with 
the pollen of Beauty of Oulton and Mrs. Pollock, and most of them retain 
their flowers much longer than many of the other varieties bred from single 
flowers. Many green foliaged seedlings, from the two varieties just named, 
having single flowers, have for two years refused fertilization, either by 
their own pollen or that from other flowers. This is a curious, and, to me, 
unaccountable fact. I was most anxious to raise seedlings from them on 
account of their foliage being of extraordinary thickness, and each leaf 
having a very handsome outline, with leafstalks of remarkable stoutness — 
and many of them had also very deep and well-defined zones. By crossing 
these with the best of the golden zonals and bronze and gold kinds, I was 
in hopes of producing some varieties remarkable for their vigor and beauty, 
but up to a late period in autumn all my efforts to fertilize them were un* 
availing. Very late in 1867, however, one of the plants produced a solitary 
seed pod, but it was, unfortunately, too late in the season for ripening, and 
it d imped off when it was rather more than half developed. Nevertheless* 
I am led to hope, from this partial success, that I shall succeed this year in 
gaining the object I have in view, when the plants becon\^ older, and, con- 
sequently, better ripened ; and by keeping them in small pots without giv- 
ing them any fresh soil, their vigor will be considerably reduced. One of 
my latest seedlings — Mrs. Fetch, is remarkable for the beauty of its leaf, 
which is very handsome in outline, and has not a wrinkle in it. Looking at 
the plant at a distance it appears like a large mass of beautiful picotees, so 
finely marked is each leaf; the margin outside of the well-defined dark- 
chocolate ziiue is of a bright yellow, and as true as the mark was 0(p a well 
formed picotee. The flowers produced by this variety are also very large, 
and of fine shape and substance ; in color they are a bright crimson scarlet, 
with a good white eye, and the truss is large and globular. This variety is a 
seedling from Her Majesty, crossed with the pollen of Gloire de Nancy.. 
The plant has a vigorous habit, erect, with nice short-jointed shoots, and the 
leaves are borne on stout leaf-stalks. This I consider to be the finest vari- 
ety yet raised.^ GartL Chron.) 



Hyacinths at the Grrat International Exribition at (jhent. 

— A greenhouse was devoted entirely to hyacinths, tulips, and a few melo- 
cacti. Of hyacinths there was a fine display. These were all grown in 
small pots, and were a remarkable collection, among them a large number 
of fine spikes. Some of the Haarlem cultivators exhibited collections of 
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100 to 150 varieties, and all were very creditable. These were all prettily 
arranged in banks on each side of the greenhoase and looked well. A col* 
lection of 1% hyacinths grown in glasses elicited unbounded admiration. 
They had really been grown in the glasses, and each was a perfect speci- 
men. The jury evidently thought so by awarding the first prize to those in 
glasses. Amongst these we noticed as especially fine, Double Reds — Lord 
Wellington, Milton, Jenny Lind, Noble par M^rite and Regina Victoria ; 
Single Reds — La Dame du Lac, Agnes, Princess Clotilde, Dabatsch Subals- 
kauksy, Von Schiller, Susanna Maria, Cavaignac, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
Josephine, Arophion and Macauley ; Double Whites — La Tour I'Avergne, 
Jenny Lind, Prince of Waterloo, Lord Anson and VigO ; Single Whites — 
Pacelle d'Orleans, Kcenig Von Nederlanden, Hercules, La Candeur, Reine 
d'Hollande, Mont Blanc, Cleopatra, Alba Maxima, Madame Vanderhoof, 
Alba Superbissima, Nina, Grandeur a Merveille ; Double Blues — General 
Antinck, Garrick, Blocksburg, Van Speyk, and Laurens Coster; Single 
Bt\ies — Leopold 11., Argus, Uncle Tom, Charles Dickens, Couronne de« 
Celle, Prince Albert, Nimrod, William L, Grand Lilas and Sir C. Napier. 
We have named all these, as some may be glad to know what sorts do well 
in water, bbt the whole collection was good. — [Gard, Chron,) 



Tobacco Dost por the Destruction of S.'vails. — These pests, 
which often destroy or mar the beauty of many young plants in greenhouses 
and frames, may be destroyed, according to an English writer, by tobacco. 
The following is his plan : — As snails will soon be leaving their winter 
quarters, I will mention a plan for their def<truction which I have success- 
fully employed for the last three or four years. The article I use is tobacco 
dost, or rather short cut tobacco ; if this is laid in a circle round a plant no 
snail or slug will cross it — they do not shun it, but Xhe moment they touch 
it they appear to be paralyzed and never move afterwards. There is a very 
large plant of the Pampas grass in my garden, which is a favorite winter 
resort for snaib ; as soon as they began to move last spring I had some 
tobacco dust on the ground about an inch wide in a circle around it, — the 
next morning more than sixty snails were upon it unable to move. The 
tobacco dust will not want repairing for a fortnight, if the weather is dry. 
( Gard, ChronJ) 

OLD-FASHioNEn Plants. — The tide of popular favor is, steadily but 
surely, setting in in favor of many of the old-fashioned plants, that are now 
the rejected and despised of our gardens. Old florists and gardeners, as 
well as many of a more modern date, are pleasantly and confidently 
anticipating their speedy return to power. The modern system of bed- 
ding-out is becoming confessedly weak in its capacity to secure variation 
of design, and consequently stereotyped designs are inevitable, and, 
naturally enough, wearisome. Not but that skill and resources can yet do 
much by way of alternating both the subjects employed and the designs 
executed, but these instances are exceptional and beyond the capacities of 
the general body of flower- gardeners. In gardening, as well as in many 
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other things, there is a general tendency to strive to be new-fashioned — 
and foliage.plants, ribbon borders, and glarinjf masses of color are every- 
where in the ascendant. These are unquestionably good things — worthy 
alike of the application of the highest assthetic skill of the artist gardener, 
as well as of the devotion of bis utmost resources: in their undue 
preponderance lies their misapplication. In their constant iteration there 
is something wearisome to the eye. While the taste is thus glutted, the 
cry " who will show us something new ?" rises, impatient for a response. 

During the p«st summer, when looking over one of the " show places" of 
the western counties, and after inspecting the teritice garden, with its 
glaring masses of polor just in the meridian of their full glory, certainly 
relieved here and there to some extent .with beds of foliage- plants of 
soberer hues, the very i^lief of which was at once neutralized by their 
immediate proximity to the groups of color, there was pointed oat in one 
part of the garden a large-sized hod, mainly composed of herbaceous plants, 
mingled here and there with pelargoniums, calceolarias, and verbenaB. 
There were to be seen masses of Anemone japonica intermixed with showy 
perennial delphiniums, foxgloves, herbaceous phloxes, scabious, colum- 
bines, dahlias, and others, producing a succession of flowers, and always 
securing a mass of bloom, relieved • by plants that had already bloomed or 
* bad yet to bloom ; the continuance of the general head of bloom being 
aided by the few bedding plants distributed about the bed, with the view of 
obtaining i he best effect, together with a general diffusion of color. While 
the plants occupying the bed had been arranged with a view to secnie a 
general symmetry of growth, so that there should be a gradual fall from 
the centre to the circumference without any approximation to formality ; 
there was at the same time to be seen a blending of the different hues of 
color, so harmoniously arranged and so pleasantly, and effectively dis- 
tributed, that in its genera] comprehensiveness it would be regarded as a 
piece of horticullaral esthetics, in point of practical value, far beyond that 
furnished by the combined whole of the elaborale terrace garden, or any 
fragment of it. 

At its lowest value it was eminently suggestive, — not by a return to 
the old style of the mixed, border, unenlightened or elaborated by the 
application of any aitistic skill or novelty of design, but by a combination 
of the two as above described. There is no need for the masses of color 
to be wholly broken up and dispersed; what is wanted is relief->relief from 
an impressive glare of color, as well as from the continued recurrence of 
style, varied only by a somewhat newer arrangement of the materials as 
the seasons revolve. 

The faculty of originating is not given to every one ; pure originality is 
as rare in relation to horticulture as it is to other departments of art. But 
it is worth striving for in so far as it can be attained and applied. The 
desire for change in this respect is perhaps the best guarantee that in due 
time the new ideas now developing, will find adequate expression to the 
satisfaction of those who wait for their advent Meanwhile, gardenera of 
all degrees will derive great advantage from the very numerous suggestions 
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in the excellent work of Mr. David Thompson, to which we have already 
called attention. — (CSard. Charon,) 



Tritblkia uriflora. — Do coltivators grow this beautifol spring flower? 
If not« let them get it In the autumn of 18G6 I obtained a few bulbs of it 
and planted them in an exposed situation, using a soil composed for the 
most part of scrapings from a gravel road. Last spring I got one or two 
flowers from a few of them ; but this spring they gave me bloom after 
bloom, with an exquisite tint and white ground, as delicate and charming 
as a spring flower can be 'well conceived to be. The bulbs should remain 
in the ground undisturbed, they could therefore be planted in patches, as 
desired. The Triteleia* can also be grown in pots in a cold pit Strong 
bulbs of it will bloom freely, and make an effective display. — (Id,) [We 
have usually grown this in the greenhouse, but with proper protection it 
may be quite hardy. It is a fine thing. — Ed ] 



IxiAS. — Cultivation in pots is the only condition under which they can 
be bloomed at all satisfactory. They should be potted in 5-inch pots, 
about the end of October ; the compost to be a mixture of sandy loam and 
leaf mould, the latter in good proportion, from ten to twelve bulbs being 
placed in a pot From the first they phould be kept in a cool house, and 
on no account must they be placed in heat They will flower during the 
spring, according to the earliiiess or lateness of the variety. — (Id,) 



Bedding out. — And now, who shall head the lovely procession, which 
is to pass in review before usr The tricolor pelargoniums may hereafter 
win this pride of place, but as yet, with the exception of a few varieties, 
their merits as bedding-out plants are not proved. Next to these, such of 
the Golden and Silver-leaved pelargoniums as have effective flowers ; 
Flower of Spring, for example, Bijou, Variegated Nosegay, Golden Fleece, 
and others, msy claim priority ; but premier as they are in my estiination, 
my verdict would be digniori ddur, I should prefer before all our foliage 
plants the Poleroonium variegatum, charming in all soils and seasons, with 
its frond-like graceful leaves, green edged with white — beautiful in itself, 
and the cause of fresh beauty in the flowers around it. In proximity to 
Amaranthus melancholicus, it was admired, I think, more than any other 
combination in my garden of 1867. * 

Next to this I should place (as the racing prophets have it) Veronica 
▼ariegata, as being Donna Secunda in last season's opera. As I saw it in 
the grand gardens of Grove, Nottinghamshire, in contrast with Iresine 
Herbstii,.it was admirable, and the •more it rained, the prettier and fresher 
it l<k)ked. 

Chrysanthemum Sensation is a golden gain to gardeners. Here it has 
withstood the winter frosts, and is coming op in abundance. 

Of pelargoniums with gold and silver leaves, I prefer those I have 
previously named, as having attractive flowers, together with Golden Chain, 
Crystal Palace, Gem, Manglesii, Queen of Queens, Alma, dz«. 
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Most striking among plants, with dark foliage, are Coleus Verschaffeltii, 
which succeeds the best with me when planted in pots ; Amaranthus, and 
Iresine, both of which delight in a very generous diet ; Perilla nankinensis, 
the Crimson beet, and Oxalis corniculata rubra. 

With leaves of silvery gray or white we have the Centaureaa, Cineraria 
maritima, Strachya and Gnaphalium for centres, and the higher places of 
our parterres; the Cerastium, soniga, and Santolina for exterior use. 
Dactylis glomerata variegata is also a charming border or edging ; and in 
this department nothing can be prettier than Arabia lucida variegata, or 
more effective, to my fancy, than Golden Fleece. The Japanese honey- 
suckle, well done, is also very striking, as an edging, or elsewhere.— 
(Crord. Chron,) 

Gladiolus BowiErfsis. — Permit me to fully endorse the remarks of 
*' Bowiensis,^ as to the superiority of this variety ; it seems but little knowo- 
or cultivated, compared with Brenchleyensis, but for general usefulness it 
is much to be preferred. ' As ^ Bowiensis " remarks, you may have it in 
bloom up to December. We began cutting spikes from this variety — for 
the purpose of decorating the Loan Exhibition held here this past sum- 
mer — early in July, at the rate of sixty or eighty spikes per week, besides 
large quantities for other purposes, and continued to do so up till the middle 
of November, at which time the spikes were even finer than in the summer, 
although not quite so bright in color, and this from bulbs, none larger than 
a good -sized hazel nut, and the greater portion merely ** spawn,** about the 
size of peas. This is in fact the chief merit of this variety, viz., its bloom- 
ing from such small bulbs — a merit which I believe no other variety pos- 
sesses. A good way of planting this variety in borders, shrubberies, &c., 
is to plant in clumps of say twenty, from the size of walnuts down to that 
of peas ; all these would bloom in succession from July to November, and 
so the clump would always look gay, instead of, as in the cade of Brench- 
leyensis, a bloom of a few weeks in duration. I may remark that they like 
plenty of manure. Our best bed, which produced magnificent spikes, was 
heavily manured at planting time (in February — plant early) with pig 
manure, trenched in ; this may not suit the more delicate French varieties, 
but I can confidently assert that it does the variety in question. — ( Gard, 
CAron.) ^ 

Deutzia oaACfLis. — When well flowered it is scarcely possible to 
conceive a more beautiful object than this valuable shrub — its cultivation, 
too, is simple in the extreme. Young wood of it strikes freely in heat, and 
it withstands vicissitudes of heat and cold better than most things; it can 
be bloomed in 60-sized pots, and in that form is valuable for table decora- 
tion. I endeavor to secure as early and strong a growth as possible, and 
never use the knife. My largest sized plants are in 24 -sized pots, and 
they are loaded with bloom, from the soil to the very extreme points of last 
season's wood. — (Id.) 
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Viola CoRKUTik. — Beds filled with Cloth of Gold, Mrs. Pollock, or other 
golden sorts, and surrounded with a row of Viola comuta, with an edging of 
Cerastium, have a superb effect In May, when the beds are filled, the 
violets should be lifted from a frame, with balls of soil, and they will bloom 
till October. The soil should be very rich with leaf mould or old manure. — 
[Id) 
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Books, Catalogues, &c., received: — 

TftAifSACTioivs or THE Namtdcket Agricultural Society, for 
1867, with Premiums offered for 186a 

The Resources of Missouri, by Sylvester Waterhouse, St. Louis. 
Transactions of the Middlesex Agricultural Society, - for 

1867, with List of Premiums for 1868. 

TuAlfSACTIOIfS OF THE ILLINOIS StATR HORTICULTURAL SOCIETT, 

for 1667, a valuable document of 2285 pages, which we shall notice 
hereafter. 

The Cornell University. Fhnst General Announcement. Ithaca, N. Y. 

First Annual Report of Noxious Insects of the State of 
Ii.LiNois, by B. D. Walch, Acting State Entomologist. Contains some 
valuable hints en the destruction of insects. 

Transactions of the Worcester County Horticultural So- 
ciETYy for 1867. From E. W. Lincoln, Secretary. 

H. £. Hooker & Bro's Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
TreeSf Vines, Roses, dtc., Rochester^ N. Y. 

Premium List of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society and 
American Wine Grower's Association, at the joint Fall Exhibition, Sep- 
tember 2S2, 1868. 

Bennett Sb Davidson's Catalogue of New Pjuants, for 1868. 
Flatbush, Lon^ Island, N. Y. 

Ellwanobr dL Barry's Wholesale Catalogue and Trade List^ for 

1868, of Fruil and Ornamental Trees. Rochester^ N. Y. 

T. C. Maxwell &> Bro's Catalogue of New Plants, for 1868. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

Hooper, Bro. Sl Thomas, Wholesale List of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trexs^ for 1868. West Chester, Pa. 

The Galaxy, for May, 1868. 

The Young Folks, for May. 

Whitlook's Advertiser, for April. 

Demorest'b Monthly Magazinh of Fashions, for April. 

Curtis Sl Cobi1''8 lbLUSTRA.TU> Catalogue of Seeds, for 1868. 
Boston. 

HovBY 6u Nichols' Sixth Annual Catalogue, and Flanl and 
Western Cultivator's Guide, for 1868. Chicago^ 111*. 
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Societies. 



W0ECB8TBR COUZfTT HORTICULTURAL. 

• 

At the Annual Meeting the following officers were elected for 1868 : — 
Prendent — Francis H. Dewey. 

Vux PrtndtnU^J. Henry Hill, O. B. Hadwen, and Calvin Taft. 
Secreiary and Librarian — Edward W. Lincoln. 
Truuurer — Fred. W. Paine. 

The Annaal Autumnal Exhibition will be held on the 15, 16, 17, and 18 
of September next. 



orticnitol (Operations 



FOR MAT. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



The unprecedented cool weather of April, with frost and snow, has re- 
tarded the season, which is now (April 20th) scarcely more forward than ia 
usual the first week. Work has been delayed, the ground is cold and wet , 
and but little done. The winter too has been severe, and although the 
hardy fruits look promising, peaches and grapes where not covered have 
suffered badly. 

Grape Vimes in the grapery will now be coming forward more kindly 
under the influence of better weather, and will soon be out in bloom. As 
soon as this occurs gradually increase the air, and damp down the house 
morning, noon and night ; attend to the stopping of laterals which are ex- 
tending too far, and tie in the spurs firmly to the trellis. The borders, if 
not already dug, should be done as soon as the weather will admit, giving a 
good dressing' of manure or flour of bone. Grapes in cold houses have 
had a rough time; but if they have been kept from frost they will soon 
make up for the delay. Keep the house warm by shutting up early, until 
the weather is favorable, when syringing should be resorted to freely, and 
more air given. Enrich and dig the borders. Vines in the open air should 
be DOW tied up to the trellis, pruning away any shoots which mar the sym- 
metry of the vine. 

GRAFTiife may continne throughout the month. 

Pauimre should be continued if not all done, and trees with roagh or 
mossy bark may be lightly scraped and washed with whale oil soap. 

Strawbbrrt Beds should have attention. Weed and clean old plan* 
tations, and top dress with any old compost if the plants are thrown out of 
the ground by the winter. If the soil is poor, top dress lightly with flour 
of bone. Prepare grodnd for new beds. 
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Raspberry plantations should be lightly dag, and the canes tied up to 
neat stakes. * 

Fruit Tr^bs in pots,*now swelling their fruit, should have abundant sup* 
plies of water and liquid manure. 

Strawberries, fobced, should be liberally watered and kept near the 
glass, or removed 4o frames in a sunny position. 

FI.OWBR DEPARTMENT. ' 

As the season advances, and the growth of plants is accelerated by heat 
and moisture, they will require more room than they have had hitherto. 
Where there is a crowded house it may be difficult to provide this space, 
bat good handsome specimens cannot be had without it ; it is therefore bet* 
ter to remove some to frames or a sheltered place, so that the others may 
be allowed room to extend their branches and attain a handsome shape. A 
few handsome bushy plants are far better than a quantity of tall lanky things. 
But a too free growth, as is ofWn the case, must be checked by stopping the 
rank dhoots or heading them back to good strong buds, so as to obtain a 
fresh break and more branches, which multiply the bloom while they give 
compactness of habit All young stock intended for planting out will be 
greatly benefited by removing to frames, protecting them from cold winds 
or frosty nights. « 

Camellias now making their growth should be syringed morning and 
night, and shaded from the hot sun ^ water with liquid manure once or twice 
a week* 

Azaleas will now be displaying their flowers in the greatest perfection, 
and care should be taken that the plants are properly watered, as a little 
neglect will often spoil the bloom. Shade from the noon-day sun, and keep 
the bouse cool and well aired. Yoong plants intended for specimens should 
be encouraged by a shift, and the new growth topped to induce a fresh 
growth ; give liquid manure occasionally. 

PELAReoNioMS will ROW be coming forward, and will soon make a grand 
display. Turn the plants round often, and give liquid manure occasionally 
to sontain the quantity of flowers. Shade in the middle of the day. 

Heaths aud EpAcaiSEa, as they finish flowering, should be pruned back 
BO as to obtain a good start before planting out ; remove to cold frames. 

Calaoiums fhould have another shift as soon as the pots are fnU of roots. 
Keep on a shelf near the glass, and only shade from the midday sun. 

AcBiMRif ES AifJ> GLoxitiiAS diould all be potted withoift f\irther delay. 

Palms should now have a shift if they require it, so as to get well estab* 
lished before removing to the open air. 

Cbi RESX Primrose seeds may now be sown for early winter blooming. 

Ctclamens may be removed to cold frames until time for planting out* 

IIeotchioms should be started now in a little bottom heat 

CarsAHTHEMUMs, intended for fine specimenB, should be refotted and 
removed to a frame. Cuttaogs may be put in for late stock. 

StephaHotus, Alamaicqas, and similar tall growing or climbiiig pl«nt%- 
should now be thinned out, jvuned and tied into sha^. 
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Fuchsias intended for autumn flowering shoold be repotted and grown on 
quickly; any check is sure to injure the growth. Water with liquid 
manure. 

Acacias done flowering should be well headed in, and sjrtnged often to 
obtain a good break of young shoots. 

Japan Lilies aeyd L1 auratum should be shifted into larger pots, and 
have occasional waterings with liquid manure. Keep them in a cool airy 
place. 

Oranges as soon as done flowering should be headed in and have good 
attention. 

Gardenias removed to a frame with a brisk bottom heat will flower in 
great perfection. 

ZsNAL Geraniums intended for large specimens should be repotted, the 
shoots stopped, and the branches tied out to obtain broad handsome plants. 

Cactuses should be watered more freely as the flower buds appear. 

Agaves, Yuccas and similar plants may now have a shift into larger 
pots. 

FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERY* 

The cold and uncomfortable weather of April, daring which time tbe 
ground has been cold and wet, has not only prevented the completion of 
work, but has so retarded the growth that lawns have hardly yet assumed their 
tint of green. The opportunity should be improved as soon as the ground is 
dry enough to roll the lawn thoroughly; and to accomplish the same work 
we recommended last month. Mow as soon as the grass will admit, and dig 
all beds or borders and have them ready for planting by the middle or last 
of the month. 

Beds or Earlt Bulbs should be cleaned and lightly stirred. 

ScED OF Asters, and all Hardy AnnaaJs, should be sown immediately. 

Subtropical Plarts should be planted out just at the dose of the 
month. 

Gladiolus, Tiger flowers, and Tuberoses should be planted soon. 

Bedding Plants may be put out from the middle to the last of the 
month. 

DAHLtAS should be planted. 



THE KITCHEN GAROEV. * 

With May the work of the kitchen garden increases, and most of the 
planting will require to b6 done. 

Tomatoes will not be safe to put out until the last of the month nnlesB 
protected on cold nights. 

Radishes may be sown in the open ground for a succession. 

Lettuce may be transftoed to a rich soiL 

Egg Plants in frames should be carefuUy removed with a good ball of 
earth. ^ 

Beets, Onions, Parsniiv, Carrots, dtc, should be put in as soon as 
poAsible. 



NOVELTIES FOR 1868. 



NEW 



Offer for sale the following 

FLOWER SEEDS AND 

For 1S«8. 



NOVELTIES 



m^nHrrhinum Tom Tliumb — grows six inches hi^, 
SHza Compada — a fine new variety of B. maxima, 
Cenlaurta Carinatttm hyhridumfl. /»/., 
4Jervnlht JIapera — very beautiful, . - - 

Chrysanthemum Cariniatum hyhridum fi, pL, 
LMphinium Consolidajl, albo pUno, ... 
ZHanthus Heddeungii lilacina^ ... 

EschschoUzia Croeea striata^ .... 
ESschschoUzia deniata awantiaca^ ... 
Gloxinia hybrida frrand^ra, . - - 

Meienium Hoopen — a fine, early flowering Perennial, 
Hcdsam Sel/enno — striped lake or carnation, 
ZteavenwoHhia Jiurea — a pretty dwarf annual, 
MyasaHs Alptstris rosta^ .... 

Muosoiis Morica var, CakslinOy ... 
J^mophila ducoidalis nigra^ .... 
J^hmopkUa diacoidalia argetUea^ ... 
fenisiemon Specioaa — fine variety, with blue flowers, - 
i^eiunia hyhnda iigrina — a new spotted variety, 
i^rimtda Chintrmsjl, albo pleno — double white, 
J^hienoeyne specioaa aurecL, ... 

'fageiea patida aureq nanafi. pleno, ... 
Viscoria tUgoM pidta — a fine variety, 
Ptola lulea — beautiful variety, with yellow flowers, 
Vtola Comuta Purple Qiieen — new and fine, 



OTS. 
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25 
25 
25 
25 
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22 
25 
25 
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25 
50 
25 
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SUPERB SEEDLIM eiADIOLUS, 



AND 



OI.ADIOI.US BRENCHLrEYENSIS. 

EEO^EY & CO. 

Sifer for sale a large stock of Seedling Gladiolus of remarkable beauty, comprising all 
lades of color, and many of them as fine as the high priced French varieties. These 
are now oflered at liberal prices. 

Fine mixed colors, .... $8.00 per hundred. 

** " « .... $1.50 per doien. 

A very large Qtock of the brilliant, free growing and free blooming G. Brenchleyensis ; 
of tne best for planting in masses for brilliancy of effect 

Fine strong bulbs, ... - $8.00 per hundred. 

Second size bulbs, . . - . $6.00 « « 

Per dozen. $1.50. 
Also one of the largest collections of IMPORTED FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
f r ADlOLiUS, including 

GLAUJt^i- ^^^ Wovcltics Of 1868, 

first offered for sale. The names and descriptions are included in our Illustrated 
r^^A^ for 18^» which is embellished with a fine colored plate of Gladiolus. 

'" HOVET & CO., 

53 North Market Street, Bostoit. 
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LILIUM AURATUM, 

THE aOLDEN J^FA.N 

A Splendid Novelty. 
HOVEY & CO. 

Offer for sale fine stronor bulbs of this superb lily received direct from Japan, and 

order for immediate planting. 

"If ever a flower merited the name of glorious, it is this, which stands far above «K : 
other Lilies, whether we regard its size, its sweetness, or its exquisite arrangenneot ef '-, 
color. Imagine, upon the end of a purple stem no thicker than a ramrqd, and not abovv .\ 
two feet high, a saucer-shaped flower at least ten inches in diameter, composed of WM 
spreading,, somewhat crisp parts, rolled back at their points, and having an ivory-white 
skin thinly strewn with purple points or studs, and oval or roundish, prominent pnipl^ 
stains. To this, add in the middle of each of the six parts a broad stripe of lipht eating -* 
yellow, losing itself gradually in the ivory skin. Place the flower in a situation whefet ' 
side-light is cut off, and no direct light can reach it except from above, when the stripe* .' 
acquire the appearance of gentle streamlets of Australian gold, and the reader who bnB 
not seen it may form some feeble notion of what it is." 

Strong Flowering Bulbs, $1.50 to 2.00 each ; Second size do., $1.00 to 1.25 each. 

Mailed post-paid at these prices. 



M70S0T1S EMPRESS ELIZABETH. 

HOVEY & CO. 

Have now ready for sale a large and flne stock of this new and very splendid pIsnlL 
which is considered one of the flnest acquisitions. It is a new Forget-me-not, ohtaklei 
from M. azorica and M. alpestris, with greatly superior qualities to these flne apeciea. ll 
is of more erect and elegant habit than Uie former, and more compact than the latter, widb 
an abundance of flowers of an exceedingly azure-blue tint, and more brilliant than eitllMr 
qf the kinds named. Its great merit is its habit of constant bloom, continuing from mvaifi* 
til) autumn. The flowers are unrivalled in their peculiar and exquisite color. It isuji^^ ]"! 
ed for frames or pots in the greenhouse, and the open garden in summer. 
Strong plants, $1,25 each ; per dozen, $1*2. The trade supplied. 



THE BARCELONA OR SICILY NUT. 



This is a very large and fine variety of the Filbert, which was introdoced to 
Mass., by Mr. Jenney, and has proved perfectly hardy, producing fine crops of' 
which he has repeatedly exhibited. 

Mr. Jenney says he has now cultivated it nine years in succession, during^ w l li dl l 
the thermometer fell to 19^ below 0, and the trees were not injured. .# 

A few trees are now offered for sale, at $\ each, or $10 per dozen. 

HOVEY & CO^, 

53 North Market Street, Bo«t«P» 
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SUBTROPICAL GARDENING. 

Since our article in a late number upon subtropical garden- 
ing we have had so many inquiries, and a desire for more 
information, in regard to the plants adapted to this style, 
that we refer to it again, for the purpose of adding some few 
things that were omitted in the previous paper. 

We are glad to learn that this style of gardening is appre- 
ciated by many amateurs, especially those who had the 
opportunity of visiting the Parisian gardens last summer, 
where subtropical gardening has been carried out on the most 
extensive scale. The grand effect of the massive growth of 
some, and the variegated foliage of other plants, which have 
been used so liberally, has left impressions upon many of 
our American visitors which will not readily be forgotten ; 
and those who have grounds of their own will endeavor to im- 
itate them, so far as it is possible to do with the space and 
means at command. So much has been gained horticulturally 
by the inauguration of the great Exposition. 

Something has been said in regard to the expense of manj^* 
f of the rare palms, and the newer and more delicate stoi^e■ 

plants, but it is not absolutely necessary that these should! 
form part of all subtropical gardening, though thej^ are- 
confessedly magnificent additions,- where they can be intro^- 
duced. . On the contrary, — though these choice things are- 
80 welcome, — there are plant? enough that are not expensive 
to produce beautiful effects, and this is one of our. main, 
objects now to offer some hints on the growth ofi a few of. 
these plants from seed, as they have been found, to. flourish, 
even in the climate of England. 

Tliose who do not mind expense, and desioe* lo» produce 
immediate effects, will of course select or purchase fine large 
specimens of the best plants recommended b|L us, or which 
are suited to the style. Those who are willing to wait longer 
may, at very little cost, secure a fine stock of some of the 
best by beginning with seed, and thus working ug»a. quantity 
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of large plants for another year. Besides, the stock is not 
jet abundant of many of. the best subtropical plants, and 
some of the plants can only be raised from seed. 

Wliat our commercial dealers sliould study is tlie increase 
of a taste for these plants, and endeavor to keep a supply 
of all tlie kinds that are wanted. Wbeu this is done the 
demand will keep place with the supply, and our gardens 
will no longer be reduplications of each other, with nothing 
but patches of verbenas and geraniums, which, though beau- 
tiful, are not to be planted to the exclusion of more variety, 
to say nothing of their adaptation to lawns and grounds near 
the house, and in the vicinity of ornamental trees and shrubs, 
where, if not out of place, they do not harmonize with the 
surrounding objects. 

An English writer, who discusses this style of gardening, 
remarks that ^^ it needs but little consideration to discover 
the success of these plants in the flower. garden. • To use 
them tastefully in it, is to approximate to nature's own plan i 

of arranging vegetable beauty, whereas the ordinary garden 
one is in violent opposition to it. Among plants in a wild or 
untrammelled state the brilliant color is usually set in abun- 
dant green, and even in the case of mountain and meadow 
plants of one kind, that produce a rude blaze of purple or 
golden color, at one season, there is intermingled a spray of 
pointed grass, and otiier leaves, which tone down the mass, 
and quite separate it from the rude style of gardening that 
we deprecate. But if we .come to examine the most charm- 
ing examples of our own indigenous, or any other wild 
vegetation, we find that they are founded on flower and fern, 
trailer, shrub and tree, sheltering, supporting, relieving and 
beautifying each other, so that the whole array has an idefi- 
nite tone, and the mind is satisfied and delighted with the 
refreshing mystery of the arrangement. Every where we see 
nature judicious in the arrangement of her highest effects, 
setting them in clouds of verdant leafage, so that the eye is 
never palled and monotony never produced — a state of things 
it is highly desirable to attain, as far as possible, in the 
garden.^' This should be the aim of all true taste. We 
admire the mass of gay colora, of beds of verbenas, gera- 
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niums, and similar showy flowers, but, once seen, thej are 
the same the season through, while the continued growth of 
leafj plants is dailj varying, constantly producing new out- 
lines, and by the succession of bloom of different forms, as well 
as colors, new combinations are effected, and a succession of 
beauty produced from spring till autumn. 

We do not intend to name all the plants which are useful 
in the subtropical garden ; indeed, every year's experience 
adds more or less to the number — but our object is to enu- 
merate a few of the more prominent of those which have so 
far been found best adapted, and which are readily produced * 
from seed : — 

The Cannas, which we have already noticed, are a prom- 
inent group. The Continental growers have made great 
improvements over the original kinds, and with the same care 
our own cultivators may add to the beauty of this grand 
family. They are easily raised from seed, and wiien sown 
very early make large plants tlie first year. The best time 
to sow is early in March, when they should be planted iu 
pots, in light sandy soil, and plunged in a hotbed with a good 
bottom heat. Later they may be planted in the same way, or 
even in the open ground in June. Wlien sown early, as soon 
as the plants are large enough, they should be potted off and 
replaced in the iiotbed, supplying tliem freely with water, and 
keeping them growing on till the time for turning out into 
the open ground, in rich soil, in June, when they should 
receive the same treatment as old sorts. In the autumn, 
before any hard frosts, take up the plants, cut off the tops, 
and keep in a warm, dry cellar, or under the stage of a 
greenhouse. 

The Tritomas form another group of superb plants. Some 
writer has said that any one who attempts to make a really 
interesting garden, without the aid of tritomas, will make a 
great mistake. Few things are more imposing than the tall 
and stately spikes of brilliant blossoms, attaining the height 
of three or four feet. But, to produce a grand efiect, the 
■oil should be rich and deep, and the plants large', strong, 
and well established in pots, when, they are turned out into 
the garden. Constantly taking up' and dividing the rooti 
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weakens them* so that they do not show how really fine they 
are. These may be raised from seeds sown now^ or even 
later, and if grown along, in good soil, will make fine plants 
for next year. Sow the seeds in pots or pans, in the frame 
or greenhouse, and rcmoTe to beds in tlie garden as soon as 
well established. 

The Abiitilons, which have heretofore been classed only 
as greenhouse plants, have been tried extensively at the 
Battersea gardens, and found admirably efiective and beau- 
tiful. They are plants which cannot be very well wintered 
without the aid of the greenhouse, and hence will not be of 
such general use as some others : but they may be grown as 
annuals, and when sown in March, and brought forward in a 
house, they will produce a good effect the first year. Older 
plants of course make an immediate show, and turned out 
into the ground and headed in, soon break afresli, attain a 
large size, and flower profusely all the latter part of summer. 

The Bocconias have been increased almost to a group, and 
all are very fine, especially B. cordata, japouica and frutes- 
cens. The first is hardy, but the others require a greenhouse 
in winter. They should be raised in the same way as abuti- 
Ions, and seed may be now planted for a supply for jnext 
year. 

The Solanums are another group, greatly used in England 
and on the Continent, but not yet fully appreciated here* 
Then they are, some of them, almost indispensable, on 
-account of the great diversity of foliage, some of the species 
having small leaves, and others with very large leaves, some 
set with fierce long spines, like needles, some witli purple 
foliage, others with green. Tiiese are all raised from seed^ 
which should be sown early, in a, hotbed, and the plants 
brought forward until time for planting in June. 

The Amaranthus family is well known by those old rep- 
resentatives, the Prince's Feather, and Love Lies Bleeding, 
which, though coarse in small beds, have a good effect in 
large groups. But the new sorts, such as Melancholicua 
ruber, are ranked among the very finest plants with ccdored 
leaves. They are hardier than the coleus, and wh^ there 
are not the means of bringing the latter forward, fill an 
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important place. They are easily raised from seed, sown 
earlier or later, as opportunity will admit. 

Besides these groups, or families of plants, there are quite 
a number of plants, no less valuable for producing grand 
eflfects. Among these are the silver foliaged plants, of which 
the Gentaureas, ragusina and gymnocarpa, are examples. 
These are adapted for outer lines or edgings, and by t)teir 
neat, compact habit, and silvery hue, form strong contrasts 
with the dark leaved objects. These may be raised from 
seed sown in March or April, and brought forward in a 
frame till time of planting. Cineraria maritima is well 
known, tliough by no means common, for its white foliage, 
and as an edging, or for groups, is very fine. It is very 
hardy, and may be wintered in a cold frame. It grows 
quickly from seeds. Salvia argentea is another similar 
plant, with huge woolly leaves, covered with a white down, 
and has a fine efiect among other plants. It is a hardy 
perennial, and seed sown now will make handsome specimens 
for another year, as it does not show its real character until 
the plants are a year old. The two Cerastiums^ Biebersteiui 
and tomentosum, belong to this class. They are easily raised 
from seed, and are fine for edgings. 

The Japan Maize is a recent but fine addition to foliaged 
plants, having the advantage of rapid growth and the imme- 
diate efiect of some of the more rare and costly plants. 
Planted at once it grows with the rapidity of common corn, 
and its broad striped ribbon-like leaves, and graceful habit, 
place it among the best of variegated foliaged plants. It 
should have a rich soil. 

The Ooleus, which is now becoming so popular, from the 
great variety of its elegantly colored leaves, is readily raised 
from seed, as the recent introduction of so many remarkable 
kinds has demonstrated. No doubt seed will soon be abun- 
dantly procured of our seodsmen,^and then they will become 
ad generally known and appreciated by the mass as they now 
are by the amateur. They will form a variegated group of 
themselves, embracing, as they do, all colors, from green to 
black purple. 

The Wigandias are a fitting completion to the class of 
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subtropical plants easily raised from seed. So far as our 
experience goes, it must be awarded the highest place for tlie 
size, outline, texture and general aspect of its huge foliage. 
If the soil is rich these are immensie. W. caracaaana is a 
truly noble object, and no subtropical garden can be complete 
without it. 

The following are some of the plants of decided efTect, 
which we omitted to name in our previous paper. They are 
yet rather difficult to procure, but when to be had should 
find a place in every collection : — 

Gordyline indivisa, of a noble habit, with long, narrow, 
recurved foliage, and free growth. This only requires the 
protection of a cool greenhouse in winter. 

Erythrinas, of the several kinds, are really superb objects, 
with long spikes of large coral colored flowers, appearing iu 
abundance all summer. 

Alpinia nutans, with very largo, thick, deep green foliage, 
growing five or six feet high, and of somewhat the aspect of 
the cannas. It requires a warm place in winter, and should 
be kept growing with plenty of moisture. 

Bonapartea juncea is another fine object, with small, round, 
rush-like foliage, but beautifully recurved, and graceful. 

Roezlia regia is a yucca-like plant, quite new, but really 
very attractive, from its large, broad, sharp pointed foliage. 

These are some of the additions which may be made to 
our former list, sufficiently extensive to test the variety of 
objects best fitted for ^^subtropical gardening.'' 



FORMER EXPERIMENTS IN HYBRIDIZING, 

BT WIUSOM rLAGO. 

The theory and practice of hybridizing are at the present 
day very generally understood by cultivators, and have prob- 
ably been carried very near perfection. It may not be 
uninteresting however, or without profit, to review some of 
the theories and experiments connected with this subject, 
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which were made public in the early part of this century. 
It is well known that the seeds of all species of plants, when 
under cultivation, possess a natural tendency to ** sport" 
into varieties : for if it be a law of nature that the offspring 
shall resemble Us parents^ — it is also a law of nature that the 
offspring shall neve!)r exactly resemble its parents : and tliis 
tendency to dissimilarity is proportional to the artificial cir- 
cumstances in which the species is placed. I believe it was 
Mr. Andrew Knight who denominated these two forces or 
tendencies in generation, by a figure of speech, the '* centri- 
petal and centrifugal action.** It is this combined *^ centri- 
petal and centrifugal " action of the law of propagation, that 
places it within the power of human ingenuity to improve, 
within certain undetermined limits, every known species of 
plant or domesticated animal. 

There are methods of originating and mettiods of perpet- 
uating improved varieties of fruit: the one consisting of 
propagation by seed, the other of propagation by division of 
parts, as {pudding, grafting, layering. The one is a conserv- 
ative process, and is needful for the preservation and multi- 
plication of any particular sorts ; the other an hypotheticai 
process, which is needful for tiie acquisition of new sorts. 
Mr. Knight's theory of obtaining new and improved varieties 
was founded on selection and hybridization. He obtained 
thereby many excellent new varieties of fruit, some of which 
are still retained among valuable sorts. Mr. Lindley remarks 
^' the seed wlien ripe will not renew the species from which 
it is derived, with all its individual peculiarities. The seed of 
a Oreen Gage plum, for instance, will not, with any certainty, 
produce a plant having the. sweet greeh fruit of that variety, 
but it may produce a plum whose fruit is red or acid. All that 
the seed will do [with certainty] is to produce a new individ- 
ual of the plum species ; the peculiarities of individuals are 
perpetuated by other means, and especially by leaf buds." 
Mr. Knight attributed the multiplication of varieties, to arti- 
ficial or accidental hybridization ; and contends that if there 
be no mixture of the farina of another variety with any 
given kind of fruit, it will produce its like, or a variety very 
closely resembling it. Nature has provided each flower of 
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the rosaceous tribe of plants, including tho most of our 
garden and orchard fruits, with both male and female char- 
acters. But by the agency of insects the farina of the flower 
of one variety may be conveyed to the flower of another 
variety ; and the same operation may be performed by art. 
By such means, as every cultivator knowa, new varieties are 
produced ; and by proper selection of varieties for this par- 
pose, and mixing or crossing them, new fruits may be bred 
up to a certain limited ideal standard. 

* Dr. Van Mons maintained that new varieties are the sim- 
ple effects of culture, without any hybridization. All this 
may be admitted without denying that some of the most 
important varieties have been produced by crossing. Bj 
means of insects undoubtedly are produced the most of the 
crossed varieties, which arc not produced by art, especially 
of wild plants. Thus the blackberry has been multiplied 
into countless varieties, so that the different species run into 
one another by imperceptible gradations. Tiie varieties of 
cultivated fruits have been chiefly the results of these and 
other accidents, though many excellent ones have Keen pro- 
duced by artificial means. But it is not philosophical to call 
these ^* sports" endless. There is a round of variations, of 
which the apple and tlie pear for example are susceptible ; but 
the most of the supposed new varieties are but repetitions of 
old varieties with scarcely perceptible modifications. .Like 
•the figures in the kaleidescope, the varieties of any one species 
are tlie repetitions of similar forms and combinations; and 
the finest already produced cannot l>e materially improved by 
another repetition. By hybridization, we introduce a new 
stone into the glass, slightly changing tho character of all the 
figures. 

The most of our American varieties of fruit, which are well 
known, have been the accidental productions of nature 
under various artificial circumstances of climate and soil. 
They are chiefly seedlings found in old gardens and fields, 
where they have come up spontaneously, and survived the 
dangers that beset them. - 

The continuation of varieties by grafting, layering, Ao., is 
in all cases a propagation by bud ; for it is the bud only that 
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continues the varietf • Tliis has been termed the coniservar 
tive mode of propagation, because, except so far as it is 
modified by the stock upon which it is grafted, by this mode 
all the characters of the variety are preserved. This mode 
of propagation is commonly regarded as a continuation of 
the individual* A bud, however, is really a new individual 
no less than a seed. The truth is, that while animals can be 
continued only by the union of the sexes, plants of almost 
every species may be continued without this union of the 
sexes. Such is propagation by buds, which are not indeed 
parts of the individual from which they are separated, but 
new individuals from the same stock. The bud is an identi- 
cal seed in that state of advancement which the seed has 
attained when it has just begun to germinate, — differing 
from a seed as a viviparous offspring differs from an egg. 
The bud, however, having only one parent, inherits all the 
characters and habits of its parent ; while the seed proper 
having two parents, contains a partial combination of the 
qualities of both parents; and the different conditions in which 
they are combined, causes the differences in the offspring. 

Nature, however, has only in rare instances provided for 
the spontaneous propagation of tlie species by buds, if we 
except the bulbous and tuberous rooted plants, which are 
propagated by buds contained- in the bulb or tuber. In the 
Tiger lily buds are produced, similar in structure to the 
buds of a tree, but having the property of becoming sepa- 
rated from the parent stock, and ^dropping to the ground 
when tliey vegetate like true seeds. When a gardener takes 
a bud attached to a scion or to a leaf, and sets it in the 
ground, he causes the variety from which it was taken to be 
propagated by artificial means, in the same way as the 
Tiger lily is propagated spontaneously. Qrafting the bud or 
the scion into another tree, is the same thing in efiect ; 
and the laws by which this operation, under a multitude of 
different circumstances, may be successfully performed, are 
among the most . important principles of lK>rticulture. It 
would be useless to describe those well known operations; 
but it may not be oat of place to allude to certain general 
principles involved in the science of grafting. 
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Grafting I have termed the conservative mode of propaga- 
tion : but it has been ascertained that the scion and its fruit 
may be materially improved or injured in many respects, 
by the nature or quality of the stock into which it is 
inserted. If a scion of a late-bearing variety of the apple 
be engrafted into the stock of an early bearer, its maturity is 
somewhat hastened by this union. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that by grading successively, from the last grafted 
scion into the stock of an early bearer, a complete change of 
the original sciou might be effected ; that is, the late-bearer 
might be converted into an early-bearer, while retaining its 
other original peculiarities. Similar modifications, in other 
respects, might in this way be produced by successive grafting, 
proving that grading is not entirely a conservative process. 

Unhealthy stocks will sometimes convey their disease to 
the graft; and healthy stocks will affect it with some of their 
constitutional habits, such as their early or late habit of 
maturing their fruit, and as some cultivators have, observed 
*^ their disposition to bear annually or biennially." Grab- 
stocks, or stocks from wildings,'^ cause the apples of the scion, 
to be firmer and to have a sharper flavor." It is remarkable 
also that while some varieties of the pear are improved, 
others are injured by grading on quince stocks. The differ- 
* ent effects of this sort of grafting have been amply elucidated 
by the editor and correspondents of this Magazine. 

The similar organization of the stock and the scion is 
important to the healthy union of the two, and to their 
durability. It is tiiis similarity, or the opposite relation 
between the two, that may cause the success or the failure of 
the operation. The exact nature of this affinity cannot prob- 
ably be discovered, as it plainly depends rather on similarity 
of constitution, or a iimilar vitality, than on similarity of 
fibre. Wlien the two are of the same species they will unite 
very happily; yet there are favorable and unfavorable unions 
of two varieties of the same species. Winter fruit cannot 
always safely be grafted upon a summer «tock — ^' because 
the sap in the summer stock is liable to decline and diminish, 
before the winter fruit has become fully ripe." And if it be 
desirable to preserve the late bearing character of the winter 
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fruit, it is important to know that this quality is diminished 
and its precocity increased by the nature of the early bearing 
stock. 

The union of a scion with a stock of difierent species, 
whenever it can be effected, confers new properties both upon 
the scion and the fruit ; as when certain rarieties of the 
pear are grafted on the quince, or the medlar or the white- 
thorn. This mode of grafting is in fact a sort of hybridiza- 
tion ; but there are some facts connected with it winch 
cannot be explained. The apple, for example, cannot be 
grafted successfully on the pear, nor the pear on the apple ; 
yet the pear will succeed on quince stocks, and on stocks of 
the Mountain ash — a tree that bears much resemblance to the 
medlar — while both of these species seem to be more widely 
separated from tlie pear, than the pear from the apple. 
Grafting must, however, in all cases, be confined to species 
of the s^me family ; and the grafted tree is seldom long-lived, 
« unless the graft and the scion are also of the same species. 

The nearer their aflSnity, the more complete and healthy is 
their union. 

Another important principle which has been the subject 
of controversy is, that scions taken from young seedlings, 
and grafted upon an old tree, or a tree that has arrived at 
; perfect maturity, will bear fruit at an earlier period than if 

they had remained upon the parent seedling stock. Those 
who deny this fact should consider that the converse of it is 
true: — that a scion taken from a bearing tree, a scion which 
the second season after would have borne fruit, if it had not 
been separated from the parent tree, will not bear fruit when 
grafted upon a young seedling stock, until near the time 
when the seedling would have commenced bearing. ^*If 
any facts," says Mr. Wilder, ^^ seem to oppose this doctrine, 
they may be regarded either as exceptions to the general 
law, or as results of locality and cultivation.'^ 

If we doubt these facts, we should consider that a tree is 
but an assemblage of a countless number of individuals — 
each individual or bud having a separate identity, and draw- 
ing its support from the branch that contains it. This 
branch is analogous to the ovarium of animals, having the 
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property both of constantly evolving new individuals, and of 
sustaining them by its oonnectiou with the roots of the tree. 
The tree and its branches are indeed but a vegetable organ- 
ized niass^ designed for the support and continuance of this 
assemblage of buds, as the substance of the tuber of a potato 
is an organized mass of pabulum for the production and sup- 
port of the germs existing on its surface. Tliese germs or 
buds have no connection with one another, except that of 
deriving, their support from a common stock. A tree is, 
therefore, not an individual in the absolute sense <tf the term, 
but an assemblage of individuals having a distinct identity. 
And as a plant may become precociously developed by being 
confined to a pot of earth, or to a dry, barren situation, so 
the precocity, or the opposite character of the buds, depends 
on the condition of the tree or the branch that bears them. 
All buds originating at the same time, whether upon an old 
tree or a* young tree, are equally old and equally joung ; 
but whether they be leaf buds or flower buds depends, 
among other circumstances not ascertained, considerably 
upon the youth or the age of the tree on which they are 
grafted^ If the tree serving as the stock is old, the graft 
taken from a young seedling will soon produce a consider- 
able proportion of fr.uit buds, like the other branches of the 
tree not grafted, because the graft acquires the constitu* 
tional properties of the stock. The only old age that over 
comes upon a tree affects the wood; for the buds arc all 
annual or rather biennial plants, that have their birfli this 
year, and the next year produce leaves or fruit, and thon 
invariably perish. Whetlier they produce leaves or fruit 
depends greatly on the maturity of the wood from which 
they are annually put forth. The wood of a scion from an 
old tree soon acquires the youthful properties of the wood of 
the young tree into which it is grafted ; and just the opposite 
effect is produced by inserting the scion of a young seedling 
into the stock of an old tree. 
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POMOLOGICAL GOSSIP. 

The Ool&cn Champion Grape. — New. grapet continue to 
attract tlie attention of English cultivators, and the accessions 
to the list have been so great, that many of tlie older sorts 
are giving way to the newer and better kinds. The acquisi- 
tions of the last five or six years, of English origin, are the 
Lady Downes, Grolden Hamburg, Buckhmd Sweetwater, 
Muscat Hamburg, Champion, Muscat, Foster's Seedling, 
Trentham Black, Mrs. Pince's Muscat, Royal Ascot, Ingram's 
Prolific Muscat, Duchess of Buocleugh and several otliers. 
Some of them are now well known and proved varieties in 
our gardens,, and are planted in preference to soma of the 
old sorts, which, thougli good grapes, have not the large 
bunches and lavge berries of the new ones. In this respect 
there has been very great improvements. 

What we require now is some additions to the Muscats, 
which will grow and ripen as well as the Frontignans, with 
the size of berry and bunch of the Hamburg ; with such 
grapes, adapted to the cool vinery, cultivators could hare 
little more to desire, unless more variety to make up a coir 
lection* 

One of the latest additions is the Qolden Champion, raised 
at Dalkeitli, an account of which is giv^n ias follows :-*-» 

^^ In the interests of horticulture it is well to notice partic- 
ularly * any novelty of firstrate importance offered in com- 
merce. In the matter of grapes, especially, there is so 
general a desire manifested and often expressed to be put in 
possession of tha ' latest intelligence ' as to the condition and 
promise of any conspicuous seedling that. Iws come within the 
observation or crossed; the palate of the ^ knowing' pomologist, 
that one need scarcely offer an apology for craving space to 
touch upon the ^ present condition and future .prospects' of ttie 
Golden Champion. 

^' While at Dalkeith the other day the writer had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it growing under a variety of circumstances — 
on its own roots, as well as worked on the Hambuif;, Muscat^ 
and Lady Downes. In some instances it was considerably 
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advanced, in others it had been pressed forward a stage in 
the routine of forcing ; while some of the stronger samples 
were just moving with a minimum amount of fire heat. In 
every instance — and there is abundant room for comparison 
in the numerous vineries at Dalkeith — it was the most robust 
in point of constitution, the freest as a bunch producer, and 
the most showy in point of size of bunch of any of its com- 
peers ; and that is no small meed of praise. Two of the 
more prominent Muscat houses that have recently been 
remodelled, are extraordinary in point of * shows/ much 
more so than has ever been seen at Dalkeith before, and yet 
witlial several of the Golden Champion grafted in the house 
are far more conspicuous than they; this, too, with an 
unusual length of cane left for fruiting and propagating 
purposes, which has a considerable depreciating tendency 
upon the size and ^ show' of tiie bunches. In a comparatively 
embi'yo stage of development the bunches were peeping from 
their leafy envelopes, as large and prominent as the inflores- 
cence of Timothy grass (Phleum pratense), which compari- 
son will give a better idea than anything short of a diagram 
of what may be estimated as to eventual proportions. This 
was no isolated instance, no mere gathering up for the sake 
of writing a sensational notice, but met the eye wherever it 
was grown. 

^*In a grape of the dimensions of the Oolden Champion, 
where even the Canon Hall is to it in relative size wliat the 
Black Hamburg is to the Canon Hall, the first que^ion to 
occur to the practical mind will be, is it a free setter ? Have 
not the flowers that unfortunate disposition to shy off*, render- 
ing the apparent show abortive in results? No! emphatically 
no! In a house of forced Hamburgs, where the berries were 
getting well towards the point of stoning, it was as full and 
symmetrical as the best of them, and Mr. Thomson, to whom 
particular inquiries were addressed upon this point, has not 
the slightest misgiving about it. 

*^ In the Lady Downes, or latest house, where there is a 
particularly exuberant plant ramifying upon the extension 
principle, the Golden Champion shows its gigantic proportions 
unmistakably, and one sees its adaptability for late work. 
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The. house haa just been shut up, and those who have from 
time to time seen the fine produce taken from that plantation 
of vines, can bear testimony to its merits ; but this ajien 
seedling, which Mr. Thomson introduced by the process of 
gi-afting, beats them all in fertility, and for the plastic way in 
which it evidently accommodates itself to the various degrees 
of forcing compatible with success, which the horticulturist 
practices. 

^^Not having seen the vine in the earlier stages of its 
growth, but having tasted its produce more than once, I was 
induced to visit the establishment from which it emanates, to 
see if it really was an acquisition all through. The above 
comments are sufficient evidence of my appreciation of it as 
a most desirable vine to cultivate ; and, if my palate be any 
tiling of a judicious censor, I ought to say that every berry is 
a most delicious mouthful^ fit not only for the gods, but for 
the goddess Pomona herself!" 

Martha Grape. — Gen. Negley of Pittsburgh gives the 
following account of the Martha grape, in the Gardeners' 
Monthly, specimens of which were exhibited in October last 
before the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, from Mr. 
Knox : — 

Truly a White Concord, fully equal to its parent, in hardi- 
hood, fruitfulness and vigorous growth ; foliage deeper green, 
more enduring, bunch below the Concord in size ; berries 
nearly equal to it ; color a transparent greenish white, with a 
golden tint ; skin thin, flesh juicy and sweet, with a little of 
tlie aroma of the Concord. It is a superb and highly attrac- 
tive grape, one tliat promises to bestow credit upon the skill 
and enterprise of its introducer to public favor. 

IVBS. — The same writer says he is agreeably disappointed 
in the characteristics of tliis variety. The* fruit is large, 
earlier than the Concord, juice rich, and to many palatable ; 
more robust, hardy and productive. Promises to be a valua- 
ble wine grape. 

Moorb's Extra Apple is the name of a kind described in 
the Horticulturist as having been received from Jas. Truit of 
Quincy, Ey. Fruit large, roundish; conical form; light 
yellow skin; splashed in the sun with bright clear red; 
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Flesh yellowish, orisp, tender, rather coarse grained, subacid, 
aromatic, '* and Tery good." Ripe from December to January, 
AuGHWiOK Grape. — Tliis is another new variety which has 
been offered to the public, as a wine grape not equalled in 
America. It was found growing on an old farm in the 
Aughwick valley in Pennsylvania. The bunch is about the 
same size as the Clinton, with larger berries ; bunches shoul- 
dered ; color of juice very dark red, almost black, and strong 
. flavor, making a very dark red wine. Wine and fruit entirely * 
free from rot or mildew. It is a strong grower, and has stood 
the severest winters, while others have been frozen to the 
ground. 

Beubbe Superhn Pear, which promised last year to be one 
of our' best varieties, is also classed among the best by Mr. 
Rivers and some other English cultivators. Its liability to 
rot at the core, unless picked early, hiLs been an objection to 
it, but we found it last season to be one of the very best to 
keep. After having been in Nyce's fruit-house a month our 
specimens at Christmas were perfectly melting, firm, vinous, 
brisk and delicious. Its usual season is early in October. 



THE FLORIDA AIR PLANT. 

BT THE BDITOIt. 

Last autumn, through the kindness of Messrs. Washburn A 
Co. of Boston, we were favored with two specimens of the 
so-called *^ Florida Air Plant," a species of Tillandsia, proba- 
bly T. usneoides, or utriculoides, common, we believe, to the 
tropics, and which, it would appear, is a very pretty thing, 
and may easily be grown in our climate, in summer, giving 
it greenhouse protection in winter. The plants are now 
growing finely, and we shall give them a full trial. As show- 
ing the interesting character of the plants we annex the follow- 
ing letter, which accompanied the specimens : — 

I take the liberty of sending you (accompanying thiB 
letter) a fine specimen or so of our greatest curiosity, viz^. 
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the " Florida Air Plant." I think you will agree with me in 
saying it is quite unique. ' This plant is considered a great 
curiosity with us — hqw much more so it will p^ove to y,ou. 
I will try and give you some slight description of it, but 
cannot give it a name, but think it belongs to natural order 
" BromeliacesB," genus Tillandsia, as no work on Southern 
Botany describes it. 

Tliis plant grows freely in all situations, adhering to the 
barks of the live oak, cypress, cedar and maple. It is occa- 
sionally found growing on the pine, but very rarely. Its 
most favored locality seems to be ou those large live oaks 
which overhang our glorious river (the St. Johns). Unlike 
the mistletoe it does not penetrate the bark and woody fibre^ 
but ramifies its sparse roots into the cracks, .crevices and 
inequalities of the bark, and may be truly said to be an ^' air 
plant," as it derives no nourisliment from the bark, but 
wholly and solely from the air and moisture. When you 
pluck it from the tree, no matter where you throw it it will 
live. You cannot kill it save you bruise, it. It seems to live 
alike without, as well as with, moisture, though from their 
abundance on the banks of our river, it would seem as though 
it were a favored locality. This plant is one of the kindest 
friends to the hunter and traveller, for no matter where 
founds whether on the stunted live oak in our burning almost 
endless sandy barren scrubs, where no water can be found 
for ten or even twenty miles — or by the river bank — wherever 
found, if you pluck it from the tree and invert it over a. tin-* 
cup you will obtain from two to three ounces of the finest, 
purest, coldest water that ever it was the fortune of a thirsty 
traveller to partake of. Where this water is obtained from I 
cannot imagine, unless it is from the heavy dews we have 
liere at night. You can well imagine the joy and pleasure 
evinced by the wearied traveller, or hunter, as he descries in 
the distance a lonely live oak, after a day of tiresome hunt- 
ing or travelling in our hot burning sandy country, say, for 
instance, on a July or August day, for well he knows that 
from that live oak he will obtain an abundance of fresh pure 
water, cold as ice water almost, while even the plant is 
exposed to the burning sun. 

VOL. XXXIV. — NO. VI. 12 
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This plant produces long spikes of flowers in the spring 
and summer, and are of different colors. Nothing could 
possibly be more unique in a parlor in winter as an ornament, 
or as a constituent of a hanging basket. 

The only care you need bestow on the plants which I send 
you, is as follows : Tie the roots to a horizontal limb of an 
oak tree, as soon as received, by means of a piece of thread. 
Souse the whole plant freely with water at least once a day, 
for a week, until the roots have laid hold of the bark ; after • 
that it needs no further care until fall ; then, before your 
first frost, remove the plant from the tree and tie its roots to 
a billet of firewood — watering it freely, and remove it to 
some room in the house in which fire is kept during winter. 
Use water flreely on it until well established ; by spring it 
will give you a spike of bloom. This plant, as a general 
thing, likes shade. It never produces seed that I can find, 
but propagates itself from the little rootlets. Tlie plants I 
send you are very sma^U. These plants grow from four to five 
feet high, and send up spikes six feet in length. 



LUPINUS POLYPHYLLUS. 

BT THB EDITOR. 

The Lupins are old and well known plants, many of them 
annuals, which have long been cultivated in our gardens. 
They are nearly all natives of America, extending from New 
England to California. The annuals are showy and pretty 
plants, easily raised, and with their soft foliage and long 
spikes of various colored flowers, form pleasing groups in tlie 
flower-garden. 

The perennials, which are mostly from California, are, 
however, much more showy than the annuals, and some of 
them are really superb ornaments, growing three feet high, 
and producing tall stems, terminated with long and dense 
spikes of showy blossoms. Of this group the L. polyphyllus 
is the representative plant. It is a native of Columbia River, 
and was discovered by the lamented Douglas, iu his visit to 
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the Nortb-West Coast, and introduced to England in 1826. 
It is not,liow«ver,80 well known as it sliould be; and Uiougb , 
so long introduced we tliink it has never been brought prom- 
inently enough before the public. It is easily raised from 
seed, and the plants, when well grown, produce a mass of 
strong stems, terminated witli spikes of rich purple flowers, 
which remain in beaut; a long time. Our engraving, though 
ou a reduced scale (fig. 7) gives a good representation of a 
vigorous plant. 



The seed may be sown now, and when the young plants 
are large enough the; should be removed to a good place in 
the flower border. Here they will soon attaiu a strong 
growth, and by the autumn will have formed good plants. 
A slight protection, the same as usually given to most peren* 
nials, will preserve the roots in fine condition, and the next 
year they will throw up their stout stems, and form a mass of 
bloom at once attractive and highly ornamental. Few finer 
plants con be added to the garden. 



FLORICULTUI^AL NOTICES. 

Ntw Hybrid GoLSua. — Siuce the introduction of CN^eus 
Yerschaffeltii, ^th its rich deep colored foliage, it has formed 
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a prominent object for bedding purposes, especially in England, 
where the style of ribbon borders has extensively prevailed. 
The introduction of another kind, called C. Yeitchii, increased 
the taste for rich foliaged plants, and by the skill of the hyb- 
ridizer, a great number of new sorts have been raised between 
these two, which seem to have attracted unusual attention, 
amounting almost to a furor for these plants. The successfiil 
grower df these hybrids was M. Bause, of the Chiswiek garden, 
who has raised twelve of these seedlings ; and two weeks ago 
the plants were sold at auction for the benefit of the Boyal 
Horticultural Society. The prices obtained for them were 
almost fabulous, as follows: — Berkley!, 40 guineas; Saun- 
dersii, X26 ; Ruckeri, 40 guineas ; Bausei, 69 guineas ; Scottii, 
86 guineas; and Batemanii, 49 guineas, purchased by Mr. 
Yeitch. Dizii, 49 guineas; Clarkei, 10 guineas; Wilsoni, 
14 guineas, and Reevesii, 5 guineas, by Messrs. Carter. 
Marshallii, 25 guineas, and Murrayi, 25 guineas, by Mr. 
Wills. Total, £890 ; about f 2000. 

All these, or a portion of them, will no doubt find their 
way into American collections, and. we shall give a brief 
description of them, that our cultivators may know their 
merits. The plants are ofiered for sale on the 1st of July, 
by the dealers who purchased them. 

965. Draba yiolacea D. C. Yiolet flowered Draba. 

(Crucifer».) Quito. 

A ffeenhowe plMtl ; with violel colored Aow«n; irowlif • Ami hifk; iocreised by catUovi or 
■eeds; grown la light Mil. Bot. Mai.i 1S61, pi. 5650. ' 

Most of the Drabas are rather inconspicuous and weedy 
plants, of no great beauty, but the present species seems to 
claim a liigher position, and to be well wOrttiy of introduction 
into our gardens. Sir William Hooker having described it, 
as ^^ a lovely plant'' It comes from a high elevation on the 
Andes, and would undoubtedly prove a fine summer bloom- 
ing or bedding plant, having a dense compact habit, with 
slender stems, terminated with heads of the richest violet 
colored flowers. It is easily raised from seed or cuttings. 
{BqU Mag., July.) 
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966. iPOHiBA GBRBARon Hook. Gbebard's Ipomjsa. (Gon- 

Tolrulaceao.) Natal. 

A cr«enli<HHe cHmb«rt with wlili» lloweri; appearing In annincr i iDcrasMd by catltnta; 
crowa bi rich soil. Bot. Mat., \»% pi. 9UL 

Tliis is a very large and fine Ipomaea, with flowers four 
inches in diaaieter, cultivated in the palm stove at Eew, 
where it flowered in August. It forms a tuberous root, from 
which the annual shoots spring up, and attain tiie height of . 
ten to twenty feet. It will undoubtedly provoi as several of 
the tuberous species have, a fine summer flowering species in 
our climate, and easily wintered, as all the tuberous rooted 
ones are. Its immense white flowers would form a fine 
contrast with the deep rich blue of the L Leari. 

The seeds are covered witli a cottony substance, and it was 
exhibited in 1862 as the wild cotton. (Bot. Mag,^ July.) 

967. RaDGBA MACBOPHTLLA Betiih. Large leaved Budgea. 

(Bubiacese.) Bio Janeiro. 

A hotkouae plant ; crowlnc tlx ftat Mch ; with whico llowen \ appearing In apriDff ; iDcreaM^ 
by cuuinft; trown in linht rlcli aolL BoC Mag., 18G7| pi. flCSI. 

'^ A maguilicent plant," with very large, shining, deep green 
leaves, and large globular dense heads of white flowers, as 
large as the snowball, which appear on short stems at the 
axils of the leaves. It comes from Bio Janeiro, and first 
flowered last year. It is a very beautiful acquisition. (^Bot. 
Moff., July.) 

988. Gloxinia htpocyrtipolia Hook. (Gesiieriacese.) 

Andes. 

A greenhoiue plant; growing a foot hich : with yellow and aoirlet flowcm; appealing in 
aninmer; iiicreaaed by euciini«; grown in li^iit rich aolL Bot. Mag., I8J7, pi. SS55, 

A new and very pretty plant, wliich is claimed as a Gloxinia, 
though it has the corolla of a Hypocyrta, and the glands of a 
Gasnera. The leaves are very beautiful, of a velvety texture, 
very deep green, and the main nerves clear white. In addition 
to this the flowers are globose, small, yellow and scarlet, 
som3wIiat like an Achimenes. It is a native of the forests of 
the Andes, where it was found by Mr. Beeve, the collector of 
Mr. Veitch. It is an acquisition. {Bot. Mag.^ July.) 
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969. Begonia bouviensis D. C. Bouyian Begonia. (Be- 

gouiacese.) BoliTia. 

A ireenhouM plant; trowinc two fleet bich; with scarlet Bowen; appearinf In aprinc; 
iiicraaaed by cuttinsa ; grown In lUht rich loll. Bot. Mac.* l&i?. pi. 5657. 

One of the most showy of the flowering Begonias, exhibited 
for the first time last May, at the Parisian Exhibition, where 
it attracted great attention. The foliage is narrow and so 
deeply cut as to appear almost fringed, and the flowers, which 
are of the deepest scarlet, are as large and long as a fuchsia. 
It is quite rare, distinct and beautiful. (^Bot. Mag.y 

970. Cebtbum elegans Schlecht. Pubple Habrothamnus. 

(Solanaceffi.) Mexico. 

k treenbouM plant; -trowinc fbur feet blgh; with crimiNm flowen; ■ppeartaf In winter; 
increaied by cvttinca \ grown In rich soil. Bot. Mag., 1867, pL SUSt, 

This is a very superb species, not only in its clusters of 
large, rich, crimson blossoms, but in the clusters of fruit 
which succeed them, which form dense grape-like clusters of 
deep purple globuliar berries, a third of an inch in diameter. 
It comes from a high elevation, and succeeds well in a 
temperate house. . (^Bot. Mag.j Aug.) 

971. Agave Xtlonacantha Salm Dyck. (Amaryllidacese.) 

Woody-thorned Agave. 

A cnenhome plant; growing ten fbet high; with greenish flowen; appearing in summer; 
Increased by auckeni; grown In IlitM rich soil. Bot. Mag., 1967* pi. 5660. 

One of the ^' noble class of plants that few can afibrd to 
cultivate, and which seldom flower in cultivation, but which 
are of equal interest to Ihe scientific botanist and the horti- 
culturist. Amongst these the aloes and agaves, hold, after 
the palms, the place of honor, and their value for decorative 
purposes is yearly becoming more apparent.'^ Such are the 
remarks of Dr. Hooker, and we commend them to the 
attention of cultivators. No plants are more attractive in a 
collection in winter, or more decorative in the garden in 
summer ; and as they thrive well in our warm climate, and 
are easily wintered in the greenhouse, bearing in mind to 
keep them rather dry, they should be more rapidly known 
and introduced. 

This agave has a stout rigid look, with short stout spines, 
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and curious as well as ornamental. When of sufficient size 
to flower the scape or stem rises ten feet, and is densely 
covered with hundreds of greenish white flowers. (^Bot. 
Moff., Aug.) 

972. Drac^na 8urculosa,var.maculata. Spotted Leated 

DRACiBNA. (Asparagineso.) Africa. 

A boihoiMe plant; crowinx six ff*el hiiih; with creoimy white flfftvera; appearinf tn sprinc: 
InereaMid by cuttings; vrown in Itfhtt rich soil. Bot. Mar** 1S67, pi. 5663. 

A pretty, spotted leaved variety of the Dracsena, the leaves 
being dotted with round, yellow spots, very ornamental. It 
also has a rather dense, globular head of yellowish white 
flowers. It was introduced in 1863, and first flowered in the 
Glasgow Botanical Garden. (^Boi, Mag.^ Sept.) 

973. Begonia Veitchi Hook. VErrcH's Begonia. (Bego- 

niaces3.) Peru. 

A sreenhoase plant: crowlnv a (bot hlfh; tvlih scarlet llowent appenrtnc In sammer; increaaed 
by diTlsioB of the roou; grown in U(ht« rich solL Bot lla(.» 1851) pi. 9663. 

^*0f all the species of Begonia known," says Dr. Hooker, 
^^this is, I think, the finest. With the habit of Saxifraga 
ciliata, immense flowers, of a vivid vermilion cinnabar red, 
that no colorist can reproduce, it adds the novel feature of 
being hardy in certain parts of England, at any rate, if not 
all, having withstood a temperature of 28^ with absolute 
impunity." The flowers are almost round, and nearly two 
inches in diameter. The plant is stemless, with large radical 
leaves, and from the roots are tlirown up the stout stems, 
terminated with the superb blossoms. If as hardy as stated 
it may be kept in a frame or cool house, and planted out in 
summer, fn the same manner as many of our bedding plants, 
and its fine foliage and rich flowers prove a gay and attractive 
ornament to our gardens. (^BoL Mag., Sept.} 

974. EaoDiUM macbadenium UHerit. Spotted flowering 

Stobksbill. (Geraniaceas.) Pyrenees. 

A hair hardy perennial; frowlni a foot hich: with spotted flowent appearing in summer;, 
increawd by division; grown in peaty soil. KoU Mag., 1861, pi. 5663. 

A charming perennial plant, with finely cut foliage, and 
producing slender stems, terminated with clusters of gera- 
uium-like flowers, of a delicate pink, spotted upon the upper 
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petals. In England it is a hardy pci-ennial, but would proba- 
bly require the protection of a fnnne in our climate. It is 
one of those beautiful plants which require a little attention 
in culture, but is abundantly beautiful to repay the labor of 
the enthusiastic amateur. (^BoL Mag'.y Sept.) 

975. Grjpfinia Blumenavia Roch Sf Bouche, Dr. Blume- 
nave's Grippinia. (Amaryllidacero.) Bi-azil. 

A hothouae bulb; growins a foot bUh; with striped flnwera ; appearing In spring; increaaed 
by oflsetH ; grown In li«ht. rich, randy soil. Bot. Mag.* 1^67. pi. 5666. 

A very pretty bulb, with heads of white flowers, beautifully 
striated from the throat with crimson. It is a native of 
Bengal, and was introduced into the German collections. 
iBot. Moff., Oct.) 

976. LiLiUM Leichtlinii Hook. Max Leichtlin's Lilt. 

(Liliacesd.) Japan. 

A bardy bulb; growing three feet high; with yellow spotted Aowcn; appearing In •uminer; 
increaied by oflbet* ; grown In rich soil. Bot. Mng.t 1867, pi. 5673. 

This very pretty lily was one among a number received 
from Japan for L. auratum, but is entirely distinct, and quite 
new in color. It resembles, in some I'espect, L. tigrinum, in 
the form of the flowers, but difiers from it, not only in color, 
but in its graceful habit and scattered leaves, and crested 
segments of the perianth. The color is a uniform lemon 
yellow, thickly spotted in the way of the Japan, with brown 
spots. It grows only three or four feet high, with slender 
stems and narrow foliage. It will be a valuable acquisition 
to the hybridizer, to infuse the rich yellow into other new 
seedlings. (^Bot, Mag.j Nov.) 

977. Begonia Clarkei flboA:. Major Treve Clarke's Be- 

gonia. (Begoniaceae.) Andes. 

K graenhooM plant; growing two feet high ; with ro^e colored flowem ; appearing In minimer; 
Increiaed by cattinga; -grown in Ughtt rich noil. fioL Mag., Ift»7, pi. 5675. 

This is a splendid kind, allied to B. Yeitchii, but has a * 
shrubby habit, attaining the height of two. feet, and the 
flowers, which are very large, are of a deep rose color. It is 
not so hardy as B. Veitchii, but grows freely in the green- 
house, and is very showy. (^BoL Mag.^ Nov.) 
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(Htntral Sotices. 



Dahlia Imperialism — We openly confess that we raid our friend 
RoezPs first accoant of this new dahlia with a somewhat incjreduloas 
smile, and perhaps the same may happen to pnany a reader of the "Gaiten 
flora" when he casts a first g^lance at the accompanying plate, which 
shows him a dahlia* of a very 'extraordinary — I ini^fht say undreamed of— 
and surprisingly new appearance, for a dahlia with bell shaped, whiter 
liliaceous flowers, with a pyramidal, hundred blossomed, candelabra-shaped 
iofloresence, appears to belong, judging from what we have hitherto 
knon-n of dahlias, to fairy world. In truth, Dahlia imperialts appears to be 
new to the scientific world, for we cultivated several specimens last year 
in the Botanical Garden at Zurich, and brought them into blossom, and con- 
vinced ourselves that it did not belong to either of the species described in 
the '* Prodromus," or in " Walper's Repertorium." RoezPs short and con- 
vincing information read somewhat like the following : — ^* This new dahlia, 
which is imposing even as a leaf pltnt, will make as great a sensation as 
the first single dahlia did. It blossoms on pyramidal flower stems, with 
from 150 to 200 large, white, bell-shaped nodding flowers, like a yucca or 
a giant white lily. I consider it the most beautiful and valuable of my 
importations. It will, I hope, completely justify its proud name of the 
Emperor dahlia, even in European gardens; and as we (Messrs. Roezl & 
Besseur) place our entire confidence in it, we try, by representing it at its 
first blossoming, to make it known." At the same time as this information, 
which excited our curiosity and expectation in the highest degree, we 
received at the end of May of last year, (1862), a large chest with about 
2U0 tubers, pretty much like the ordinary dahlia tubers, but of a longer, 
more taporing shape. As the season was already pretty well advanced, 
they were all immediately planted in the open ground, in groups and beds 
in the garden, and a large number, on account of want of space, in a poor 
nnmanored potato field. All the tubers threw out well, several three or 
four tubers, which, even to the strongest, were immediately broken off, 
and took root more quickly and with greater certainty, than tubers of the 
ordinary dahlia planted at the same time for comparison, which sufficiently 
Convinced us that D. imperials would support itself and spread rapidly, 
even if it did not ripen seed. The specimens planted in the garden soon 
reached the height of 5 to 6 feet, whilst those in the poorer ground were 
from 3 to 4 feet The stately growth, the large, elegantly double, almost 
triple pinnate, gladsome green leaves, make at least as beautiful a leaf- 
plant as the most beautiful of the Wigandia, Solannms and Nicotianas at 
present so highly prized. Singly, in the grass, with well manured 
ground, the D. imperialis will figure in the first rank as a leaf plant, even 
before its flowering time commences, as it does not lose its flowei* leaves. 
As soon, however, as it unfolds its flower panicles, richly cdvered with 
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large white lily-bells, it will far surpass the most beautiful of the orna- 
mental flowers which are at present so much liked. We ougrht not to, 
neither will we keep silent, that last year (for our impatience can be well 
understood) we had to wait long, but too long, before we discovered tho 
first buds. Not before tho middle of October did the longed-for buds 
•how themselves ; but now, as if by enchantment, several specimens, the 
most luxuriant as well as the poorer, were covered with buds ; the top as 
well as the side-branches produce whole bunches of buds. There was no 
longer any doubt that Roezl did not exaggerate when he spoke of 150 to 
300 flowers on a panicle, for on our strongest specimen we could show a 
still larger number of buds. 

These, however, were nipped by the frost, and as to Dahlia imperialis 
ever taking its place as an out-door plant, continued Mr. fiateman, the 
idea was absolutely preposterous. It must, therefore, be grown plunged 
in a tub out. of doors in summer and moved into the conservatory in 
September. He presented the Society with tubers of it, which he had 
t^rooght from Cannes, and. he hoped that under Mr. Eyles' or Mr. Barron*8 
care they wouM produce flowers before the end of the year. — ( Gard, 
Chnn.) 



Carpet Ststebi of BeDoiffo Oar. — The great objections urged 
against our present system of flower gardening are, that its charticteristic 
features are sameness and want of variety, and that the display is afler all 
but a gaiidy glare of color. Sometimes these objections are urged in a 
sensationil tone, prompted, djubtless, by reactioniry f^elinirs and senti- 
ments, but, nevertheless, there is no doubt that to a certain extent the 
objections may be sustained, Giy and glittering a flower garden in its 
highest state of perfection should indeed be, but it need not, it ought not, 
to degenerate into a mere chromatoecope. 

Something has been done, and is doing, to remedy the admitted defects 
of the system, by the introduction of foliage plants of considerable size 
and of graceful or picturesque form, and in this way the general monotony 
of the flower garden as a whole may, no -doubt, be broken up with advant- 
age ; but the color masses themselves need to be also remodelled beyond 
the mere breaking of them up into contrasted lines or sections, and it 
seems to us that the hint • how to do this most effdctually, has been, though 
perhaps unconsciously, already given. 

The idea which we now wish to present to the consideration, and to pro- 
pose for the adoption, of the flower gardening fraternity, may be desig- 
nated as the carpet system of beddin^-out. We have said that the hint 
has been already given. It has been so, and in the first instance, we 
believe, by our great artists in spring gardening. Mr. Fleming in the 
beautiful spring garden at Cliveden, has for years been in the habit of 
dotting brightly-colored tulips through some of his beds, the ground color 
of which was of some sober, or at least distinct hue, such as would show 
them up advantageously ; for example, white catchfly or white forget me- 
jiot was dotted with high-colored tulips, or blue forget-me-not was dotted 
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with white tulips. Mr. Ingram, at Belvoir, has to a large extent followed 
the same principle ; and we can well believe, aa, indeed, we have 
been assured was the case, that one of his. combinations — we nterely quote 
an example — ^that of white arabis dotted with blue scilla, was charming 
when in perfection. But it is not only among spring flowers and in spring 
gardening that the hint to adopt the carpet system has been dropped. It 
has been worked out, and with marvellously effective results, by Mr. Gib- 
son, at Battersea, in a case to which we specially invited attention last 
season, that of a bed of succulents, in which the remarkable forms and 
tints of plants like the echeveria and the shrubby sempervivums, were 
brought out to great advantage by surface irregularities, and by a carpeting 
of a dwarf grayish tinted sedum, which clothed the whole surface between 
the larger plants, forming a neutral-tinted carpet, with which the more 
prominent plants flnely contrasted. 

Now, if this method of arranging the materials for flower beds be avail- 
able and effective, as it is, in spring time for sjfring flowers, and if it be 
available and effective, as it is, for quaint-looking foliage plants during 
summer, why may it not also be applied to our summer flower beds, and be 
made the means of toning down the excess of color, of which all persons 
of correct taste now complain ? We think it may be. Our object, indeed, 
in penning these remarks is to bring the idea of carpet- bedding — so we 
think it may be distinguished — prominently under the notice of gardeners, 
that they may put it to a practical tost; and we feel confident that in many 
positions where beds entirely filled with bright-hued flowers are now 
employed, if not in most or all of them, the proposed change might be 
adopted with advantage. 

That we may be clearly understood, we will offer a supposititious illus- 
tration of what we mean by carpet bedding. A circular bed of considera- 
able size, forming perhaps part of a formal design, perhaps isolated, has to be 
filled with summer flowers. In the ordinary course it would be so planted 
that the flowering plants, when grown up, would cover the whole surface, 
and that the bed would in due time present an even mass of floral coloring, 
either of one hue, or of contrasted huns, as the taste or fancy of the 
planter might dictate. Now if the surface of this bed, level, convex, 
or undulated, as the case may be, were in the first instance clothed with a 
close carpet of— if on gravel, say, such plants as the bright green Saxifra* 
ges of the hypnoides group, if on grass, of some grayish or neutral -tinted 
plant, and then, if the flowering plants, pelargoniums, we may suppose, of 
the same kinds as would have been used en mojje, were planted out or 
plunged at intervals among the carpet plants, sufficiently far apart to show 
each one distmctly, with something of the carpet surface also evident, it 
seems to us, judging bv the effects produced in the cases to which we have 
referred, that a much more chaste combination, and one both of a novel 
and pleasing character, would be produced. The dotted color-plants might 
in many, perhaps in most cases, be exactly the same as would have been 
used for close planting, so that the color effects at a distance would be the 
same, except in so far as the glare might be toned down by the open mode 
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of planting; but when more closely viewed the efiects would be entirely 
disshnilar to those now usually produced, and we cannot but think, that 
if* good materials were used, they would be equally beautiful, and much 
more satisfying to the eye. We therefore ask for the sjretem of carpet- 
bedding a fiiir and honest trial during the ensuing season, and shall be 
' glad to chronicle the results.— f/(i.) 



Chinese Primroses. — ^The double-flowered varieties of the Chinese 
primrose form a group of considerable extent, as well as one of great 
beauty and interest. The old double rose colored and double white varie- 
ties of former days^ attractive and useful as they were, are fkr surpassed 
by more modem productions. The law of progress has worked out the 
most cheering results : swiftly and certainly have higher forms come forth 
from the workshop of nature to gladden the eyes of the patient worker 
in this direction. A few flowers, that represent the latest form of the fine 
varieties produced by Messrs. Windebank & Kingsbury, of Southampton,' 
were exposed at a recent meeting of the Floral Committee, and were 
especially remarkable as containing some very fine flaked varieties of 
considerable beauty. Singular to say, these fine double kinds are all 
raised from the «eed obtained from single flowers. The double blooms do 
not produce seed as a rule : and even if they did yield seed, and it were 
to germinate, the plants so raised would simply produce single flowers. 
This is a curious fact, but Messrs. Windebank & Kingsbury, as well 
f^ others, have abundantly proved that it is so. Semi-double flowers 
will produce seed, but it is necessary that they should be fertilized with 
the pollen from the single blooms. They rarely, however, if ever, produce- 
really double flowers when so fertilized, and the number of semi -double 
flowers are always in a minority — the remainder, and consequently the 
larger part, proving sin^e. 

To obtain double varieties the raiser fertilizes certain fine and striking 
sipgle flowers, with the pollen of other equally fine single blooms and the 
desired result is obtained. This is Messrs. Windebank & Kingnbury^s 
modus operandi^ the exact details or mode of accomplishment are a profes- 
sional secret they keep to themselves. That they have hit upon some 
method of fertilization by which the production of double flowers is 
rendered certain is evident; and further than this, they at the same time 
secure a strong and vigorous constitution for the double kinds. Probably 
the act of fertilizing, say a fine red flower, with the pollen of another 
flower of the same hue, equally fine in character, is the mtist likely cause 
of the production of double kinds of thit same hue of color; and a similar 
process would be attended with a like result, if this hypothesis be a correct 
one, in the case of flowers of other hues of color. 

It is somewhat singular that though Messrs. Windebank Sl Kingsbury 
have been engsged for some years- past in the production of double primu- 
las, this is the first year that they have been successfbl in obtaining double 
blossoms on plants with the fern-leaved Ibliage. Others had accomplished 
fliis a tew years ago, but it has hitherto been denied to Messrs. Windebank 
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& Kingsbury. More than that, they are bopefol of now getting striped 
doable flowers from the fern-leaved plants, as they bold the opinion — and 
it certainly lends something like a sanction to the hypothesis I hare 
advanced — that when a single flower of any character can be obtained and 
perpetuated, it is not difficult to obtain also double flowers of a similar 
character. 

There is another characteristic of the Chinese primrose worthy of notice, 
namely, that all striped or flaked flowers, whether double or single, are 
produced on plants the leaf-stalks of which are red. No instance has yet 
occurred of a white flower, flaked or striped with any shade of rose or 
purple, beii)g produced in plants the leafstalks of which are white. Flow, 
ers of a pure white color, without any marking whatever, have also been 
produced in plants with red leaf-stalks; but no red or rose-colored flowers 
have been as yet produced on plants with white leaf-stalks. — (ItL) 



Earlt PbaSw — An English writer states that he sowed Sutton's Ring- 
leader and Dan O'Rourke, on the Ist of February, in boxes, under glass, 
and transplanted them out in a south border, about the middle of March. 
On the 15th of May he had a good dish of Sutton's Ringleader fit for 
gathering. The pods were small, but well filled, while Dan O'Rourke 
will be fully a week behind. 



Sothths. 



CINCIlfHATI HORTICDLTORAL. 

The following are the officers of this Society, for 1868: — 
. PrendSmI— tCapt. W. P. Anderson. 

Vice Presidents — Wm. Stoma, Geo Graham, and Robt Buchannan. 
Recor(Hng Secretary — L. A. Hine. 
Corresponding Secretary — C. H. Wardlow. 
Jh-easurer — Robt Clarke. 
Librarian — Jas. Haworth. 

The Annual Exhibition will take place in September next, commencing 
on the 22d. In connection with it, the American Wine Growers'. Associa- 
tion of Ohio will hold their Annual Meeting, when liberal prizes will be 
awarded for the best samples of Native Wines. Sixteen prizes are ofiered. 
For the largest variety of still wines, not less than two bottles of each kind, 
$20. Second prize, ilO. The other prizes are mostly for one bottle each 
of Catawba, Delaware, lona, Ives, Concord, Isabella, Norton, Clinton, dLC. 

In addition to the numerous prizes for fruits and flowers, oflfered by the 
Society, the Longworth Wine House ofSer the following liberal pvemioms 
for the eDcoarmgeoient of Orape Growing :— 
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To the Wine Grovrers of the United States, through the American Wine 
Growers' Association of Ohio : 

Feeling deeply interested in the improvement of oar Native Grapes and 
wines, we offer the following premiums : A silver pitcher, two goblcls and 
waiter, to cost not less than 0350^ as the first premium ; a silver cup, to 
cost not less than $100, as the second premium ; and a sUver cup^ to cost 
not less than (50, as the third premium. 

•The first premium to be given to the best general wine giape of oor 
whole country. The second premium to be given to the best variety of 
grapes for wine purposes in the State of OMo, provided it is not awarded 
to the grape that receives the first premium, in which case it will be given 
to the second best wine grape in the country. The third premium to be 
given to the best table grape, for general purposes in the country. 

Our requirements are that the plants, when generally cultivated, shall 
be perfectly healthy, hardy, and productive, and the fruit shall prodnce'a 
wine of good quality, as to flavor, strength, and quantity. The froit must be 
shown at the Fall Consolidated Exhibition of the American Wine Growers' 
Association of Ohio, and Cincinnati Horticultural Society, September, 92, 
184 8, in quantities of ten pounds or more, with samples of the wines from 
the competitors for the first two premiums, if practicable. 

The committees to be composed of the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of 

Boston ; Solon Robinson, Esq., of New York ; a member to be designated 

by the Lake Shore Grape Growers' Association ; a member to be appointed 

'by the American Wine Growers' Association of Ohio; and Dr. C. W. 

Spalding, of Missouri. 

At the meeting of the committee to award premiums, in case they are 
not all present, the members present to fill the vacancies. The award of 
the commitee to be final. 
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iorticultnral operations 



POA JUIIB. 



PRUIT DRPAaTMBllT. 



Tbe wet and cool weather of May has been very un&voiable to all 
gardening work. The ground has been saturated with water, and planting 
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prevented, except in light, high, and dry soils. The winter was severe upon 
many trees as well as vines, and the late spring appears now to offer 
anything but a promising season for grapes. Pears look well, if the rain 
has not prevented a good fertilization of the blossoms. 

Gbapk Viffss, from the want of plenty of sun heat, do not look as strong 
as usual ; but with good care and attention will soon improve. As soon as 
the berries are well set, and of proper size, thinning may be commenced, 
observing the usual caution not to thin too much. If cool shut the house 
early, so as to retain a good body of heat, and if wet weather continues 
light (ires should be made to dry up any extra damp. Top all straggling 
growths, and tie in the main laterals. Vines in cold houses have had an 
unfavorable time, and it they have not suffered any by an early bloom, will 
soon feel the effects of better weather. Close the house early while in 
flower and setting, if this is not yet over. Stop laterals, and prune away 
superfluous shoots. 

STaAwmaaT Beds should have a final weeding now, and clean straw 
or short hay placed under the fruit to keep it from being injured by heavy 
rains. New beds should be kept clean, and free of all weeds. Water 
freely, if the weather should set in hot and dry. 

RASPExaaT Plantations should be kept clean of all superfluous 
suckers. 

GsAPTBD TasBS should have attention, removing any strong suckers, 
and loosening the ties, if necessary. 

ScjMMsa Paritme should be commenced as soon as the new growth haa 
made five or six inches, pinching back to two or three eyes. 

FLOWXa DKPAaTMXlfT. . 

Where there are collections of plants of various kinds, there are many 
things which should now be removed to the open air, and towards the end 
of the month the greater part of greenhouse plants may be placed out of 
doors. Such as are intended for winter work will need attention, so as to 
secure a good growth. Insects will increase, and among stove plants, the 
mealy bug, as well as the red spider, will become more abundant Lose 
no opportunity to destroy both, depending only upon the use of the bands, 
and a brush or sharp pointed stick to kill the former, looking over oach 
plant infected every few days. Sulphur or whale oil soap will answer for 
the red spider. 

Cambllias will now be finishing their growth and setting their flower 
buds. Keep them well watered and syringed, until the flower buds are 
prominent, when it may be partially discontinued, and the plants removed 
to the open air in a half shady sheltered place. 

AzALBAS, which have finished their bloom, should have all the seed pods 
picked ofi^ and pruned into shape. They should then be kept in an 
increased temperature, syringing freely twice a day, and watering occa- 
sionally with liquid manure. Early flowering plants, already making 
vigorous shoots, should have the tops of any strong growths nipped o£ 
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Chrtsahthemums, if grown in pots, should have a shift when th^j 
require it, and the tops pinched off, to produce a stocky growth. 

Caladiums, under good treatment, will need a shift often, if large 
specimens are wanted. Keep in a good place, near the gUss, and shade 
from the noonday sun. 

Cyclamens may be planted out in a frame, first preparing the ground 
with good leaf mould, or very old manure. 

Pelargoniums will now be in full blossom, and, should have an abun- 
dance of air and light, only shading from the sun in the middle of the day. 
Water freely and fumigate, if the green fly appears. 

Fuchsias will need another shift into larger pots, using richer and 
stronger soiL 

Stevias, Eufatoriums, and other w^lter flowering plants, should be 
shifted into larger puts. 

Heaths, of the common kind, should be planted out in the open ground.; 
the better sorts may be shifted, and kept in a cool frame. 

Begonias should have a shift into larger pots. 

Gloxinias and Achimbnes should be shifted into larger pots. 

CoLBus, of the different varieties, intended for specimens, should b(e 
shifted into larger pots. 

Monthly Carnations should be planted out in beds of good rich soiL 

Tuberoses, started in small pots, should be shifted into larger ones, and 
plunged in the open ground. 

flower garden and shrubbery. 

I ■ 

I 

The flower garden and lawn will now require much attention, as all the 
bedding plants, as weU as annuals, most he planted out at once. The 
subtropical garden will also occupy time and care, in planting and arrang- 
ing, to produce the. best effect 

The lawn will now need mowing, after the long raby weather, and 
afterwards a good rolling, following it op every week, until a good hard 
surface is obtained. Cut edgings, and clean and ;roll the walks. 

Dahlias should be planted out now. Make the soil rich. 

Gladiolus must be planted, if not already in the ground. 

Lily Beds abonld be kept clear of weeds, and the surface soil lightly 
stirred. • 

Tulips, and other autumn bulbs, should be taken up the last of the 
month. 

Neapolitan Viqlets should be taken up, divided and reset, in good 
rich soil. 

Cannas, and similar plants, Bbovld be set out in beds, carefully prepared 
with plenty of leaf mould, or very old manure. 

Bedding Plants, of all kinds, should be got into their places, as soon ^a 
time and weather will permit. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENER AND CIVIL EN6D!9EERp 

S3 GARTER STREET, BOSTON. 

Particular attention given to the laying out of COUNTRY SEATS, PUBLIC and 

PRIVATE PARKS, dLc, at vciy moderate retes. 

The renovation of old Grounds attended to. Plans, Elevations and Superintendence for 
Graperies, Conservatories, and all Horticultural structures. Surveys, Levels and Topo- 
graphical Plans furnished. 

Orders left with the Messrs. HOVEY Sl CO., or at the above address, will meet with 

prompt attention. 

OaOICE AND RARE PLANTS. 

PALMS, YUCCAS, AGAYES, 8te., Sec. 

HOTKEY & CO. 

Offer for sale fine specimens of the following beautiful Plants: — 

I^ATANIA BORBONICA {The Botirion Pa/m), various sizes, 

CHAMiEROPS HUMILIS (Fan Palm\ 

CORYPHA AUSTRALIS (Jhitlralian Palm\ 

CHAM^ROPS FORTUNI (CWneje Palm), . 

This beautiful Palm is nearly hardy. 

COCOS CORONATA (Coeoanut Palm), 

BONAPARTEA JUNCEA— fine plants, 

FOURCROYA GIGANTEA " 

PANDANUS VARIEGATAS, beautiful striped foliage, 

AGAVE AMERICANA (Cm<ury P/an/), of various sizes, 

YUCCA ALOEPOLIA VARIEGATA— magnificent foliage, 

Bi ARANTA ZEBRIN A— superb large, striped foliage, 

MUSA ROS \CEiEA {Banana), very large foliage, 

All these plants are admirably adapted for the decoration of the 
den in summer. 

With a lari^e collection of New and Rare Plants, — 

Beautiful TREE and other FERNS, LYCOPODS, &c. 
12 Bae varieties of CALADIUMS, of all sizes. 

Addrew. HOVEY & CO. 

53 NORTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 

THUJA HOVEYII. 

A large and fine stock of this new Arbor Vitse, 
the most beautiful of all the hardy sorts, 

FBOM $4.00 TO $12.00 FEB DOZEN. 

AddreM, 

HOVEY & CO. 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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EDWARD WHITELEY, 

61 CHARLESTOWN STREET, BOSTON, MASS.. 

Horticultural Engineer, 

MANUFACTURBS FIVE SIZES 

HOT-WATER BOILERS, 

TO SET IN BRICK, OR PORTABLE, WITH 14, 16. 18 AND 20 INCH 

FIRE GRATES; 

Also, DOUBLE or TWIN BOILERS. 

GreenYvouses, C onsen atones and DweVWngs fiiUcd up 

vritVi Hot-YTater 

HEATING APPARATUS, 

With the VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in BOILERS and PIPES^ &c. 

Boilers of snfficient power to warm from 100 to 5000 feet of Pipe from one fire. 

Extra-Strong Doors and Frames and Bars for Flues, SiiO. 

HE BEGS LEAVE RESFECTFULLT TO 

Refer to tbe following gentlemen, who are using the Heating Apparatus : 
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Hovey & Co., 
H. S. Mansfield, 
Jonathan French, 
James Tucker, 
H. H. Hunnewell, 
C. L. Harding, 
Inward Davenport, 
William Doogue, 
N. Stevens ^ Son, 
£. Sutton, Esq., 

James Dewhirst, 
Peter SmiUi, 
A. S. Lewis, 
Peter C. Brooks, 
John Duanoi 
James Pope, 

F. Skinner, Esq., 
Nutter & Maine, 
8. R. Payson, Esq., 
W. C. Harding, " 
O. C. Gibbs, " 

G, B. Cutter, 
W. H. Merriam, Esq., 
Jacob Welsh, 
S. Oliver, Esq., 
A. P. Calder, 
Joseph Burnett, Esq., 
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THE CONIFEROUS TREES. 



Tbe coniferous trees, or erergreens, as they are generally 
called, have attracted tlie greatest attention among European 
cultivators and planters of trees, and no eflTorts or expense 
have been spared to introduce, from almost every portion of 
the globe, every species or variety. Collectors have been 
sent out by societies and associations, as well as by individual 
enterprise. North and South America, Mexico, China, Japan, 
Asia, Africa, New Holland, and other countries, have been 
explored for the single purpose of securing tlie coniferous 
trees. Numerous works have been published, some elaborate^ 
and expensively illustrated, and specimens of nearly all the 
acquisitions may be found in the private establishments, or 
commercial collections of Oreat Britain and France. With a 
climate highly favorable for the growth of trees from every 
temperate clime, they have, by their variety of form, their 
difference of foliage, and other distinctive qualities, added 
immensely to the picturesque aspect of every plantation, and, 
aside from :lheir value for timber, or for the simple purpose of 
shelter, as ornamental objects they occupy deservedly the 
eminent rank that has been accorded them. 

Unfortunately the climate of the United States, or that 
portion of it from Washington north and east, is too severe 
to admit of a full estimate of the value of the coniferous trees, 
or a due appreciation of their importance. Besides, we have 
so many thousands of acres covered with some of these trees^— 
and among them a few of the best — that we do not feel the 
want of them, and tbe mass of the people will not plant what 
their predecessors cut down, as oumberers of the ground. 
America is rich in coniferous trees. Great Britain only 
numbers some thirty-five indigenous species, and her isolated 
position, surrounded by water, exposed to sweeping winds, 
requires not only the shelter they furnish, but the timber tliey 
supply. This in some degree accounts for the great zeal 
manifested for their introduction, increased by the cultivated 

yOL. XXXIY. — NO. VII. 18 
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taste of amateur planters and professional landscape gardeners. 
As ornamental objects, their evergreen foliage renders tliem at 
all seasons, in winter as well as summer, conspicuous features 
in any landscape or plantation. « 

But notwithstanding the want of that general taste for 
coniferous trees, which prevails in Europe, and which we 
cannot but regret, there are many extensive plantations in 
various parts of the country, and several enthusiastic lovers 
of them, who have spared no pains or expense to introduce 
all the known hardy species, and many others of doubtful 
hardiness. Such are the collections of Mr. Hunnewell, at 
Wellesley, Mass., Mr. Field, at Princeton, N. J., and Mr. 
Sargent, at Fishkill, N. T., besides the lesser but yet good 
collections of Messrs. Ellwanger and Barry of Rochester, 
N. T., Messrs. Parsons of Flushing, L. I., Messrs. Hovey A 
Go. of Boston, Mass., and Messrs. Hoopes & Brother of 
West Chester, Pa. 

Scattered through the thirty-two volumes of our Magazine, 
covering a space of thirty-two years, will be found almost 
everything worth knowing regarding the really hardy conif- 
erous trees, — all that have come out unharmed after tlie sad 
experience of the winter just past. What the milder winters 
of the Middle and Southern States will admit o£ being done 
in those localities, we have only had some partial information 
from time to time, but fortunately we are now supplied with 
all that is known up to the present period of the growth and 
character of a very large number, including many wliich 
could only be grown in the greenhouse at the North. This 
information is given in a handsome and interesting book by 
Joshua Hoopes of West Ohester, Pa.* 

As we have said, America is rich in evei^reen trees, but 
unfortunately, they are, the larger part of them, natives of 
the Southern States, or of the North- West Coast, and as 
experience has now proved, but few of them are to be relied 
upon in the North and East. A great many of these species, 
first introduced to Europe, have been imported at great 
expense, and planted by amateur lovers of the coniferas, and 

* The Book of £veiigreeiis, a Practical Treatise on the Coniferoas or Cooe 
Bearing Plants. Bj Jos. Hoopes. Illastrated. New York, 1S68. Pp. 456. 
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they hare done so well that hopes were entertained that they 
would prove rich acquisitions, and add to the variety as well 
as beauty of every collection ; but, alas, the winter of 1867 
and 1868 has dispelled these hopes, as the blackened, withered 
branches of numerous species, many of them of very large 
size, too well attest. Mr. Hunnewell of Wellesley, and Mr. 
Sai^ut of Wodenethe, have lost several of their finest trees, 
Abies pinsapo, 12 feet high, A. cephalonica, 18 feet, Lawsou's 
Cypress, 10 feet, and others, equally large and fine, are, to 
use Mr. Sargent's own words, ^^as brown as snuff." Nothing, 
he says, looks green, ^^ except Betinosporas, which are per- 
fectly hardy." On our own ground the Lawsou's Cypress, 
6 feet, Washingtonia, 8 feet, Thujopsis borealis, 6 feet, 
European Silver Firs, 12 feet, are quite dead, and even the 
beautiful Nordman's Fir, is slightly browned. Only once in 
twenty years lutve these trees been injured so much ; this 
was in 1857. 

The time is opportune, just now, to make out a complete 
list of the hardy coniferous trees, those that under any and 
all circumstances will stand without serious injury ; we say se- 
rious, for a tree that is badly browned or its terminal branches 
killed, is unfit for a prominent position on the lawn or in a 
plantation ; they may do in some positions, as specimens of a 
complete collection, but as ornamental objects tlieir value is 
gone. We already have bad some valuable information on 
this point, communicated by the Hon. R. S. Field, in his 
excellent article in our last volume. He has condemned 
many of the trees which have been thought liardy, and which 
he had hoped himself would prove so. Planted in the most 
favorable locations, reared and tended with every attention, 
these have been disfigured by the severity of the winters, 
until nothing remained of their real beauty. 

We hope to learn from Mr. Field how the winter has 
affected his many beautiful specimens, particularly tlie Silver 
Fir, which he thinks one of the four he would select among 
all the numerous kinds he has experimented with for general 
purposes. If his trees have sufiidred as our own have we 
think he would leave out the European Silver Fir, as noble a 
tree as it is ; but New Jersey is milder than New Englani^, 
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«nd perliaps they have come put unharmed. A very beauti- 
ful tree, fifteen feet high, was killed to the ground, tmd eTeiy 
specimen has from one-third to two-thirds of the top inarred. 

One of the very best of the Spruces, though but little 
known, has proved to be among the very liardiest, quite as 
much so as the Norway ; this is the Abies orientalis, a real 
gem, as symmetrical as tlte Norway, less coarse in its branches, 
much more dense in habit, witli leaves not one-third the length, 
set closer on the shoots, and of the deepest and richest green. 
We have been surprised that more Iiras not been said abotit it. 
Loudon, when he published his Arboretum, in 18S8, did not 
know it, and he quotes the opinion of M. Loiseleur Deslong- 
champs, that A. orientalis is only a variety of the Americain 
A. alba, showing how mistaken even a careful observer may 
be. The two trees have, apparently, no similarity, certainly 
not so much. as tlie A. excelsa and orientalis. We have 
trees ten feet high, and they are the finest of all the positively 
hardy spruce firs. Mr. Field enumerates it among the species 
of Abies in his collection, but lie does not particularly allude 
to it, and we infer his specimens are yet small, otherwise one 
who so /ully appreciates the character of each tree, could 
not well omit it. 

Enough has now been learned to make out a list of valuable 
evergreen trees for our Northern climate, and another list of 
those which succeed for a greater or less period, until such 
winters as the last occur, when they fail entirely, and a suc- 
cession of young plants must be ready to take their place. 
For arboretums, or pinetums, or collections of conifene, 
this loss, though great, is not so serious, or of so much 
importauce as when a few trees are planted out in particular 
positions which they are intended to fill for a lifetime, where 
their loss cannot be made good. 

What ^e n^ed, — what the mass of planters require, — ^is not 
what are the peculiar merits of a hundred species and varie- 
ties, be they ever so great, but will they stand our climate, 
can they be depended upon ? Gentlemen forming collections 
of all the coniferous trees will wish to know something about 
evdry kind they intend to plant; but, after all, the greait 
question is, to know, what long experience only can e^blish — 
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the real hardiness of every tree intended for general planting. 
As something towards this end we shall endeavor as soon as 
posdble to give a list of all the trees, as far as we can ascer- 
tain, which have stood the winter without the least injury ; 
also a list of those which suffered more or less. We hope in 
this to have tlieaid of our amateur planters, and trust that 
Mr. Sargent and Mr. Himnewell will supply us with what 
information they possess. It will serve as a guide to young 
planters, and enable them to avoid the mistakes of zealous 
and enthusiastic amateurs; and it will encourge them to 
persevere, when groat losses would dampen their ardor, 
and perhaps induce them to give up all attempts in the 
introduction of evergreens. 

I Loudon's Arboretum, published in 1838, the last and 

greatest work of this author, completely exhausted the subject 
of Arboriculture up to that period, and nearly all that lias , 
been published since has been in the main a repetition of the 
information he gathered together. To know all about trees 

r the planter should consult the splendid volumes of Loudon. 

i But as the acquisitions to the coniferous trees have been very 

' extensive since 1888, we are indebted to Carriere,*Gordon, 

and other writers, for the information regarding them. Gor* 
don's Pinetum, published in 1860, enumerated and described 
nearly all the additions, and though less important than Lou- 
don, contained much that was new, valuable and interesting 
regarding new coniferous trees. These are all foreign works, 
and give us the experience of the authors in another and 
very different climate from our own. 

Mr. Hoopes. in his book, gives us information adapted to 
our own country, and bringing to his aid all that is valuable 
in Loudon and Gordon, gives us a work highly creditable to 
the arboricultural taste of the country. Indeed, we have 
been surprised to hear of his success with many of the 
coniferous trees, which we had supposed too tender for the 
locality of the author, and congratulate those who enjoy the 
same advantages of climate, at the rich treat in store for all 
who wish to add the great number of fine species to their 
plantations. While we at the North must rely upon some 
dozen or more of the various kinds of Pines, Spruces, Thujas, 
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&c.y the southern planter can count his two or three hundred 
species and varieties of the tribe, natives of every portion 
of the globe — from the rich vallejfl of California, the hills of 
Mexico, the Andes of South America, the Alps of Europe, 
the Himalayas of Asia, the Peaks of Japan, and the regions of 
New Holland. 

The volume is divided into thirteen chapters, the Chapters 
from 1 to 9 being devoted to the Growth and Management of 
the Trees, such as Soil and Planting, Propagation, Pruning 
and after management. Evergreen Hedges, Diseases and 
selection of varieties. Chapters 9 to 18 contain a descriptive 
account of all the species and varieties, comprising the greater 
portion of the work. It would be gratifying to go over this 
part of the book, and note the views of the author on some 
of the kinds he enumerates : but this would occupy more 
, space than we have at command. All planters and amateur 
cultivators of the conifers will wish to consult the work, and 
our brief notice is only intended to attract attention to a 
subject too little considered, but of great importance in the 
decoration of our public and private gardens, our parks and 
conservatories. The volume closes with a brief notice of the 
old Bartram garden, and two or three other places around 
Philadelphia, and of the collections we have already referred 
to in the first part of our paper. 

As a specimen of the author's views on the formation of 
Evergreen Hedges, we copy the following, whicKwill interest 
all who wish tohave a good hedge : — ' 

Nothing, in our opinion, is so peculiarly attractive in a 
well kept place, as an evei^reen hedge, neatly and frequently 
trimmed; and nothing really injures the appearance of a 
place more than one that is neglected and allowed to grow at 
will. Either as an ornamental boundary, or for a protective 
screen, no class of plants can equal those with persistent or 
evei^reen leaves. Always green and cheerful throughout 
the whole year, an impassable barrier to winds and storms, 
easily clipped, and remarkably beautiful when properly cared 
for, of rapid and dense growth, and comparatively free from 
disease, they comprise indeed nearly all the requisites needed 
for a hedge. 
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True, they cannot be formed into a defensive barrier against 
tlie incursions of unruly cattle and the depredations of the 
fruit stealer ; but in beautifying our homes and endeavoring 
to create additional attractions in their surroundings, we 
desire something more than the merely practical; and we 
therefore insist that tliere can be no place, however small, 
but what may i-eceive an added charm by the introduction of 
' a neat ev^green hedge, such as we have described. Such 
impjrovements are invariably associated with good taste and 
refinement. 

Evergreen hedges may very properly be divided into two 
distinct classes, which, in the planting, selection of varieties, 
^ and after-management, differ very essentially from each other: 

first, those intended strictly for shelter or to conceal unsightly 
objects; and secondly, the true ornamental hedge. The 
former requires less care, and is intended • mainly for the 
unfrequented portion of the grounds, and very frequently 
needs no attention, excepting an occasional clipping of the 
^ stronger branches and a heading-in of the taller plants. 

What is needed more particularly in a screen or barrier to 
break the force of storms, is a strong growing, hardy species 
that is not easily affected by the wind, and such we find in 
the hardier class of pines and spruces ; as the White, Scotch, 
ancl Austrian Pines, and Norway Spruce. 
,» Although we find the common Bed Cedar (J. Yirginiana), 

Chinese Arbor VitsQ (Biota or|entalis), and common Juniper 
(Juniperus communis), occasionally recommended for this 
purpose, we are compelled to discourage their use owing to 
their unfortunate habit of dying out near the base, and thus 
disfiguring the symmetry of the screen as well as opening 
a passage for the cold winds. This may not be the case 
throughout the West, and indeed Dr. Warder, in Iiis work on 
Hedges and Evergreens, maintains the contrary opinion ; 
but in the Eastern States we have frequently noticed this 
drawback to tlieir culture. Tlie late William Beid of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., than whom no more skilful hedge-grower could 
possibly be found, stated to the writer that these plants would 
never answer the purpose, and that after several years of 
patient trial he had entirely given them up. The Americaa 
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Arbor Yit» (Tliuja oceidentalis) affords an excellent proteetive 
screen, in a small place; but on an extensive scaloi we prefer 
die pines and spmces. 

The true ornamental hedge, to please the eye by its sym^ 
metrical proportions, and richness of color, should receive a 
full amount of care and attention, for the neglect of one 
season will very frequently cause it to become disfigured to 
such a degree as to require several years to rectify the damage 
caused by the remissness. 

After determining the location for the hedge, the ground 
should be ploughed or dug deeply, about four feet (or even 
more) in width, and the plants set along the centre of the 
pulverized strip. The proper distance apart for the plants 
will be determined in a great measure by their size and the 
species used. We prefer the heiglit from twelve to fifteen 
inches for arbor vits, hemlock, and other plants of medium 
and slender growth. In large screens, this distance must be 
modified, and the plants set three, four, and even a greater 
number of feet apart, according to tlie required density of 
the screen. 

Nothing further is needed during the first season than to 
trim off the tops of the larger plants, or an occasional side 
shoot, that projects out further than the main portion of the 
hedge. Always bear in mind tliat the ground must be kept 
scrupulously clear of weeds, and be frequently stirred. Mice 
very often attack a neglected liedge, but very seldom a clean, 
well cultivated one. In stirring the soil, the lioe or cultivator 
should not ruii so deeply as to destroy the numerous small 
rootlets with which the conifers are so abundantly furnished* 
We usually scatter a slight dressing of well-rotted manure 
over the surface of the soil during the winter, and. thus at the 
same time protect the roots and furnish nutriment for the 
ensuing season's growth. 

The second year the plants ought to make a reasonable 
growth, and a clipping during the summer will be required 
in addition to the regular autumnal shearing. If inclined to 
grow strongly, a frequent trimming will be* beneficial, as it 
should always be the aim of the cultivator to produce an 
impenetrable mass of foliage, especially at the base of the 
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r hedge. The requisite shape should also be giren as soon as 

circumstances will pennit. 

We prefer the curvilinear form for many reasons, the most 
practical of which is its ability to shed a heavy weight of 
snow that wauld otherwise adheroi and by pressing out the 
side branches, mar the beauty of the hedge. Novices must 
always bear in mind that it is very easy to produce a tall 
hedge, but to form one with a close, broad bottom, requires 
frequent trimming, and ^a proper amount of attention ; for 
afker the hedge is grown, this cannot be accomplished. In 
after years, when the hedge arrivesat its required height, all 
L that will be necessary is the frequent use of the shears, and 

^^ due attention to keep the weeds and other strong growing 

plants clear from the row. 

SEASON FOB PRUNING CONIFERS. 

Many intelligent cultivators utterly disregard all set times 
for performing this important operation, under the belief that 
the best season to trim is wlien they have the most time to 

r devote to it. There is, no doubt, an advantage to be gained 

by this course, but there are principles that govern this 
operation, as well as those of planting, propagating, etc. 

In a young hedge^ fi)r the first two or three years, we do not 
desire to trim severely, as the object should be to encourage, 
not weaken the growth, and consequently our own practice 

l' has been to cut them but once in the season, say in October, 

and when the young shoots have ripened, but not by any 
means after freezing weather sets in. One main reason for 
not pruning late in the autumn is, that after the external 
portion of the hedge is removed, the inner and weaker parts 
are then exposed, which, being in a very tender state, are 
liable to become injured by evaporation and sudden changes 
of temperature. In an older hedge, the object in pruning is 
to weaken growth, and this is best gained by pruning early 
in the month of June. At that season the immatured shoots 
are suddenly checked by being cut back, and the growth 
weakened very materially in consequence. A second trimming 
is also given the hedge in October, to bring it into shape. 

The same principle governs the pruning of specimen ever* 
greens. When we wish to weaken the growth, trim the 
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young shoots early in the season ; but on the contrary, if we 
desire a stronger growth, cut back in the autumn after the 
shoots are ripened. Operation and practice will soon teach 
the operator many facts in relation to this subject that cannot 
be learned in any other way, as much depends upon the object 
we desire to accomplish. 

We again commend Mr. Hoopes's bdok, and place it among 
the most interesting of American Airboricultural works, and 
shall embrace an early opportunity to give the author's expe- 
rience, and his estimate of some of the most prominent and 
desirable kinds for general culture. 



FORMER MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIMENTS 

IN FRUIT CULTURE. 

BT WILSON FLAOO. . 

Closely connected with the physiological principle con- 
sidered in my last Essay is the theory first put forth by Mr. 
Andrew Knight, that scions partake of the age and infirmities' 
as well as the specific characters of the stalk from which they 
ar« taken. If the original tree, for example, from which 
they were first separated is 300 years old, all the scions taken 
from that tree, and all taken from trees that have been 
produced by grafts from that tree directly or indirectly, have 
the age and infirmities of the original tree, while it remains 
unaffected by accidents. In the words of Mr. Bucknal, 
^Hhough these trees may amount to millions, yet on tlie 
death of the primogeneous or parent stock, merely from old 
age, or nihility of youth, each individual shal} decline, in 
whatever country they m^ be, or however endowed with 
youth or health. I say they shall gradually begin to decline, 
and in the course of time, or of centuries, the whole variety 
will scarcely have a single tree remaining to show what the 
fruit was. ' 

Mr. Knight, who originally* propounded this theory, says in 
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his "Pomona Herefordiensis" — ^'^ These apples ^hich have 
long been cultivated are on the decay. The Bed-streak and 
the Golden-pippin can no longer be propagated with advan- 
tage." He concluded fjrom this fact, that the /rut/ and the 
trees propc^ted from the stock of these varieties were affected 
by the old age of their stock. Ceii;ain later experiments with 
grafting other kinds on the branches of these deteriorated 
trees, seem to prove {hat the deterioration affects only the 
fruit, leaving us to infer that no such decay affects the tree 
itself. This theory of running out or degeneracy, or old 
age, however it may be designated, has been the subject of a 
great deal of controversy, which is still very far from being 

^ concluded. The deterioration of some varieties in certain 

localities is a fact not denied ; but is it from a disease of the 
tfee or the fruit ? Does it proceed from the old age of the 
stock, or from a peculiar disease incident to it? Then the 
question arises, is it incident to it in all places or is it exempt 
in certain localities? A great many positions may be taken 

P in order to explain this circumstance, and in proportion to 

their number is the difficulty of forming a definite conclusion. 
The " old age " theory was opposed by Speedily, who called 
it a visionary notion, and by others who proved that they 
had trees of these degenerate varieties still in healthy and 
productive condition. It was still more lately denied by Mr. 

1^ Lindley, who bears testimony that many varieties supposed 

I to be extinct in Great Britain, are found prospering and 

bearing good fruit on the Continent of Europe and in the 
United States. Mr. Lindley, while admitting that certain 
kinds of fruit may have run out in certain districts, from some 
disease which they transmit through the scion to the plants 
raised from it, does not believe in the old age hypothesis. 
He affirms that no such thing as old age can be applied to 
trees. *^In plants we have annuals, biennials and perennials, 
to the last of which belong all tcees and bushes. Now wild 
perennial plants, whether woody or herbaceous, whether 
forming a trunk or a mere permanent root, have never yet 
been shown by any trust-worthy evidence, to be subject to 
decrepitude arising from old age. On the contrary, every 
new annual growth is an absolute renewal of their vitality, in 
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the absence of disturbing causes. Hence the enormous age 
at which trees arrive.'^ 

This reasoning is not strictly philosophical. A tree will in 
the course of time inevltaUy perish :«and though scions from 
a tree that is about to perish from dilapidation and decay, 
might produce trees that would live another life as k)ng as 
that of the parent, the original tree must at last die. The 
interior part of a tree gradually hardens and becomes dry, 
and the innermost core may be tliree thousand years old, 
while the outer and indeed the only living part is really no 
older than the youngest bearing tree in a nursery. The only 
living part of any tree, if it be an exogen^ is what has grown 
during the two or perhaps three past years. But tlie trunk 
and the branches of a tree, not having the power to expand 
beyond certain limits, and only in certain directions, must 
finally become dilapidated, by the decay of those parts which 
have ceased to have vitality, and which constitute its frame 
work and support. This constitutes what we call the old age 
of the* tree. Each new annual growth being at length but 
feebly supported, on account of the dilapidation of its frame- 
work, will finally perish. The new annual growths become 
less from year to year ; one limb after another perishes : and 
this condition of the tree may properly be called its old age. 

Now the question arises, whether a young scion obtained 
from one of these antediluvian trees, or from any other tree 
that is perishing with decay, and properly grafted into a 
vigorous young tree of the same species, is capable of as long 
and vigorous a life, as a scion from a young seedling, grafted 
into a similar stock ? According to all well ascertained laws of 
vegetation, we should answer this question in the affirmative. 
The scion taken from the old tree is in fact as young as the 
scion taken from the young seedling; and it would have 
perished, if it had remained on the aged parent stock, only 
from the incapacity of that accumulated mass of wood, any 
longer to sustain its position in the ground, from its dilapida- 
tion. The tree is old, but the scion is young. Indeed if a 
scion from a young seedling were grafted into this old tree it 
would perish, just like the. recent shoots of the old tree itself, 
and from the same cause. 
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This propagation by buds is in fact a perfect system of 
in-and-in breeding ; and carries with it consequently more of 
the constitution and habils of the parent, than the true seed, 
tirhich is the offspring of two parents. Nature has provided 
buds and Imlbs^ for perpetuating the individual; but she has 
provided seeds, origiiiathig from the union of the sexes, for 
the perpetuatum of the specieB. Hence it must be admitted, 
that the doctrine of Mr. Knight^ for all practical purposes, is 
correct. The tree has not perished nor grown old, as he 
supposed, nor has it become incapable of bearing other kinds 
of fruit, when grafted into it ; but it is no louger capable of 
bearing its own original fruii. The St. Michael pear trees 

w bear leaves and branclies apparently as healthy as those of 

any other trees ; and they will, if grafted, bear other kinds of 
pears ; but they can no longer produce good St. Michael pears. 
This circumstance cannot certainly be attributed to the old 
age of the tree. At the same time, it cannot be denied, that 
in certain localities this variety of fruit has been long run out. 

j * Dr. Munson of New Haven has grafted another kind into 
the St Michael pear, after it had ceased to bear good fruii, 
and obtained excellent crops of good frnit of the new kind ; 
and he attributes the degeneracy of the St. Michael to a 
parasite, which he describes, and which affects, iii certain 
districts, all tlie delicate and thin*skinned p^ars. 

[$ There is still another theory which is termed reversion^ 

that remains to be considered; As stated by Lindley *^ there 
is strong tendency in plants from seeds of cultivated fruit 
trees of high quality to revert immediately to the state of 
wilding ;" and he refers these sudden changes to accidental 
croSs-breeding with the flowers ot some wilding stock* We 
see frequent instances of this reversion in the culture of 
annuals. The seeds of a double poppy, for example, if sown 
in a very dry and sterile soil, will produce single flowers. 
This reversion to the wilding state was observed in the firit 
European fruit-trees that were raised from seed in North 
America. Thatcher remarks in bis ^^ American Oroliardist" 
(one of the earliest American publications on Fruit Oulture) 
^^a hundred seeds of the Golden Pippin, which have a small 
leaf, will produce large leaved apple trees bearing fruit of 
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considerable size : but the tastes and colors of each will be 
different, and none will be the same in kind with the Pippen. 
Some will be sweet, some bitter, some sour, some mawkish, 
some aromatic, some yellow, others green, red or streaked." 
From these and a number of other similar facts Lindley drew 
the inference that the climate of North America is unfavorable 
to the apple and pear, as he doubted the theory of reversioH. 
The number of facts was too small, however, to serve as the 
basis for any such conclusion. 

Both the apple and tiie pear thrive perfectly well in our 
climate, even as far south as Georgia ; and it is admitted, at 
the present day, that no country in t\vb world produces finer 
apples than many parts of the United States. The degeneracy 
mentioned by Thatcher was undoubtedly caused by the want 
of high culture which is necessary for all seedlings, to 
maintain their superior qualities unimpaired. 

Considering the frequency of this reversion to a wilding 
state, when the seeds of double annual flowers are planted in 
a soil too meagre to support their ar^ficial oharacter,it seems 
reasonable to believe that the same reversion must frequently 
take place in tlie product of seeds of improved varieties of 
fruit, planted under circumstances unfavorable to this high 
condition. It need not be doubted that if the seeds of a 
hundred of the best varieties of the apple and the pear were 
sown in a forest, and were to grow up and mature their fruit, ^ 

without any culture from first to last, the greater part of the 
fruit would resemble that of the original wildings. Let the 
same number of seeds of tlie same varieties be sown in the * 
most favorable soil and situation, and reared under the most 
favorable conditions of culture, and the larger number of 
them would yield fruit as good as that from which tlie seeds 
were taken. 

This opinion is corroborated by the experiments of Dr. 
Van Mons in the opposite direction; whose experiments 
were not long ago the subject of a great deal of controversy. 
Dr.'Van Mons planted the seeds of the wild crab, and sub- 
jected the seedlings to the higliest possible culture. When 
these bore fruit, he planted the seeds of this fruit; and 
proceeded in this manner through several successive gen- 
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erationsy subjecting each offspring to the highest culture. 
By this process, and without crossing with anj improved 
varieties, he finally obtained new kinds of fruit of the greatest 
excellence. 

From such experiments and such results we have the right 
to infer, that by leaving the offspring from the seed of the 
most improved varieties of fruit, to a natural soil and natural 
conditions, they would, after a few generations, revert to the 
state of wildings. We see this principle illustrated in the 
ca^ of domestic animals as well as plants, if they are allowed 
to run wild for several generations in the woods. 

The theory of Dr. Van Mons is founded on the hypothesis 
that trees, like animals, have a certain period of youth, 
maturity, old age and decay, and that all trees which are the 
ofispring of scions from one individual stock, partake of the 
age of this parent stock, and must perish nearly about the 
same time when they would have perished had they remained 
on the parent tree. Upon this supposition Dr. Van Mons 
reasoned, that seeds from any stock enfeebled by cultivation 
would also, like scions, partake more or less of the debility of 
the parent; and that the true method of regenerating the' 
fruit of our orchards is to resort to the seed of the original 
wild stock. But as the immediate products of a seedling 
thus obtained would differ but little from the wilding, he 
subjected each generation of seedlings to this high culture. 
After the highest development has been thus obtained, all 
the new varieties will from their seeds reproduce the same 
or similar high qualities in their offspring, while the same 
culture is continued. Whatever theory we may employ to 
account for either the improvement or the degeneracy of 
fruits, it is admitted on all sides that all improvements are in 
some way or other the effects of high culture. 
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INSECTS AND fumigation: 

VROM THS GARDENERS* CHRONICLE. 

NoTHiHG is B6 aiiDoyiiig in the culture of a ooUection of 
plants as the depredations of rarious insects, particularly the 
thrips and aphis. When everything appears to be flourishing 
with vigor, and the gardener or proprietor congratulating 
himself on llie freshness and beauty of the plants, a foe is at 
work unseen, which will, sooner or later, if neglected, despoil 
and almost ruin every specimen. They begin so gradually 
-that only the observing eye of tlie eiithusiastiG man will 
discover them ; and they increase with such rapidity, that 
before one is awarie of much danger, they Iiave already done 
great damage. Constant vigilance is therefore necessary to 
keep a collection freed from insects; and even the\itmo8t 
attention will often fail to prerent more or less injury. 

Fortunately we have remedies for these ptots, which are 
'easily applied, and when done in season will check their 
ravages, if it does not wholly destroy them. These remedies 
are whale oU soap, tobacco soap, and tlie new chryselic com- 
•poands, the last of which are said to be eseeHent, though we 
have not experimonted with them. But for the aphis and 
tiiripB, the last one of the most destnHotiTc pests to many 
plants, fumigatiou with tobacco is perhaps the easiest, surest 
*and best. Tobacco is cheap, and fumigation, when well 
done, is sure to destroy them. 

But the operation of fumigating plants is generally very 
imperfectly done, often injirring many delicate plants, if severe 
^enough to destroy the insects on others,* and care and attention 
'are required in all cases, espeicially where tiiere are rare or 
choice plants. We believe the work is so imperfectly done 
that we have thought some hints would be useful as a guide 
to amateurs if not to the professional man, and we know not 
how we can offer better or more important advice than we 
find in the annexed article. It covers the whole ground, and 
if carefully followed we should have much finer and cleaner 
looking plants than are often seen: — 
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There is probably not a single operation in gardening 
handicraft attended with more difficulty and danger than 
fumigation. To counteract insect supremacy over plant life 
some corrective measure is absolutely essential, and the diffi- 
culty and danger lie in administering a dose or doses potent 
enough to effect the desired object without infringing upon 
the vitality, and disfiguring the appearance of the plants. 

The chief insects which fumigation by tobacco in one state 
of preparation or another is powerful enough to exterminate, 
are the aphis and the thrips. Both multiply with great 
rapidity, and although the former is comparatively harmless 
as compared with the latter among a collection of plants, both 
are dangerous enemies. Aphides are ubiquitous in their 
ravages, both on foliage, flower stems, and flowers. Thrips, 
although it does not confine its operations to any common 
spot as a rule, shows a disposition to infest the foliage, dealii^ 
such an amount of devastation if not instantly dealt with, as 
those in charge cannot but look upon with the greatest concern. 
The former discharges quantities of excrenoental matter of a 
glutinous description, after the character of honey-dew, or the 
corresponding excrement of scale, and almiOst seals up the pores, 
of not only the foliage which it infests, but all immediatelfr 
under its influence. The thrips has no such capacity. It 
confines its influence to the ground upon which it travels, but 
its very breath is poison, and its power of boring and i sucking 
the life-blood from the leaves is wonderfully apparent. At 
the outset faint zigzag lines are traceable, in a short time 
the ground has been traversed, longitudinally, diagonally, 
horizontally, until it would defy the most careful scsutiny to 
follow the labyrinthine path; the leaf gets powedess from 
sheer exhaustion, and in time falls off quite decayed. This 
is a sample of the work of the reddish-gray thrips,. the smallest 
and most destructive of the race. It is found in many 
East Indian Orchids, and a prompt remedy s^ui^t be the rule 
absolute. 

The white and black thrips are common. to> azaleas and 
several other hard-wooded exotics, and are found, often among 
such soft-wood plants as have been mismanaged, such as 
pelargoniums, fuchsias, cinerarias, &c.. They seem to be 
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generated and prevail in high temperatures, for one scarcely 
can pull through the season a collection of gloxinias or 
achimenes without their presence. The same remark is 
applicable to hippeastrums and liliaceous plants requiring 
artificial heat. Among ferns thej are verj common. Their 
system of action is more gregarious than that of the small 
reddish-gray thrips, and more similar to that of aphides, with 
which they often keep up the most intimate companionship. 
Their operations have much the appearance of the ^^spot" 
malady. Of course the mischief at first is superficial, the 
green leaves being covered over with white blotches of irreg- 
ular outline. The insects seem to gnaw away at the epider- 
mis, like a quadruped selecting its food in a field, first at one 
patch then at another, as if one portion of the leaf was more 
delicious to the tiny palate than another, until death, as 
represented in the case of the cognate species, ensues. Slight 
black orbicular excrescences may be observed on examination, 
but they are the larvss of the insect. Looking at and closely 
watching the operations of the insect in question, and of the 
aphides upon a common field of pasture, the thrips completely 
cuts the ground from beneath the feet of the aphis, and but 
for the plentiful pasturage of a greenhouse full of plants, they 
would be compelled to die of inanition. The insects migrate 
but the larv89 cannot, and they too, like the leaves, die. 

My own opinion is that 10 thrips of any of the kinds, will 
do as much damage to plant life as 100 aphides. The one is 
lymphatic in its action and stolid in its movements; the other 
is as nimble as a shrew, making off at the first appearance of 
danger, and as wily as a fox in returning to its prey. 

Powders, and insecticides in the shape of powder, can only 
be partially effectual. True they do not injure the plants, 
but the insectff which they fail to reach are not the less slow 
because some of their fellows have been unfortunate. I 
would not look at any remedy that did not imply extermina- 
tion. It is mere child's-play, and an extravagant waste of 
time peering about in search of insects with a dredging 
machine, and could only be tolerated out-of-doors where 
fumigation is impossible. Thrips especially will avoid it, and 
seek out a hiding-place with the greatest expedition. I should 
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have far more faith iu attaining the object desired bj simplj 
moistening the finger and thumb, and dispatching them in 
that way, than by any other specific recommended, short of 
tobacco fumigation. 

But I have said, and this can be endorsed by every prac- 
titioner, that tobacco fumigation is dangerous among some 
oi-chids, the majority of ferns, pelargoniums, fuchsias, some 
of the arads, such as caladiums, gloxinias, gesneras, foliage 
plants of all descriptions, and the grape vine. What is to be 
done ? Every establishment is visited with the insects, and 
some remedial measure must be resorted to. If the fumiga- 
tion were potent enough to rid the houses of these insect pests, 
then a careful application would be harmless in its effects ; 
but in the case of thrip it requires at least three consecutive 
ones to vanquish the living insects, and one more a little 
while afterwards to subdue the larvae, at least such of them 
as arrive at maturity and locomotive power. Before any one 
is in a position to order his houses to be fumigated, he must 
estimate and provide in some way or another against the 
following disturbing causes: he must in the first place, if 
valuable plants are concerned, make an assortment of these 
that can withstand ordinary fumigation from tliose that can- 
not ; he must endeavor to fumigate only when the smoke is 
likely to remain at a minimum stillness in the house ; he 
must, if in a tropical atmosphere, arrange that the temperature 
be reduced to a minimum, before a single puff of smoke is 
emitted ; he must see that the foliage of the plants is dry — at 
least in the sense in which it is generally interpreted ; he must 
have discouraged all along a temperature and an atmosphere 
favorfible to elongated and etiolated stems and foliage. 

After having made due provision against all these likely 
occurrences, the fumigator must be enjoined, and the dictum 
must be enforced, to avoid the issue of flame, and to endeavor 
to send out the smoke as cool as possible. It is premised that 
a proper article in the shape of tobacco-paper is provided, else 
all these essential precautions are good for nothing. A bad 
article will ruin a house of plants, and if there be one thing 
more necessary than another for something like discriminative 
power on the part of the practical gardener, it is in regard to 
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this particular. The paper ought to be thin, and well soaked 
with liquor of (he most genuine description, no matter tlie 
price. If it be so, very little harm will ensue, all other things 
equal. Thick paper and rags I look upon with detestation, 
for as '^ burnt bairns dread the fire," so have I by experience, 
suifered — allured by the dense wreaths of smoke and the 
rapidity with which tlie house was filled. It is scarcely 
possible to escape injuring tender plants from thick paper or 
rags, however well they may be soaked with tobacco juice ; 
and then it is not half so effective an agent of destruction to 
the insect pests, owing to the quantity of smoke that inter- 
mingles with the pure tobacco from the fabric. But it is in 
the taking fire that the danger lies, and when the house m 
tolerably full, it is not easy for the operator to avoid the 
contingency. 

All very tender plants should be fumigated in a loftj house. 
You may fumigate such things as azaleas at certain periods of 
the year with a very ordinary quality of tobacco-paper, without 
injury, in a confined atmosphere; and the same remark applies 
to many New Holland plants, some of the OrchidsB, sucli as 
Yandas, Aerides, and even Phalaenopsids and Saccojabiums. 
All these may with impunity be practised upon in that way, 
but if some Odontoglots, Oncidiums, Lycastes, Anguloas, 
especially when they are making young growths, almost any 
of the ferns, gloxinias, fuchsias, were so treated, not one singk 
individual would escape without some mark of disfiguration. 
The best way certainly to avoid bad consequences is to convey 
them to a lofty house, of a cool temperature, and shade them 
for days from sun influences. Do this and you m^y fumigate 
for three successive nights, and incur but a small percentage 
of damage. Fortunately the vine is not subject to insects, 
unless it be red spider, else it would be almost an impossibility 
to carry. on fumigation with tobacco, without a sensible amount 
of injury being produced. There is more in the study how to 
engender a proper condition of plant-life tlian some people 
imagine. I have seen houses of plants coddled to that degree 
that I would not upon any consideration have inciu*red ihfi 
r^aponsibility of iidvising their fumigation ; far ratlier would 
I in that ca^e have called to aid all tlie in9eoticide6 in the 
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market, trusting to patience and praying for a lynt-eje in 
behalf of the guardian who was expected to do the job. 
One has only to try such a hardy, beautiful primrose as the 
Primula oortusoides amo&na, after having been for some time 
, grown in the greenhouse conservatory, in an atmosphere of 
smoke, in order to attest the accuracy of the foregoing 
observations as to coddling. 

What is really wanted for everybody is first-rate tobacco- 
paper and a fumigator sufficiently powerful, with a little 
fanning, to keep up an uninterrupted volume of smoke, 
without causing the paper to be ignited. With regard to the 
i former, there is too much adulteration in the market, and 

f our nurserymen vendors can scarcely be held responsible for 

I it. If there were such a thing as an emporium to which we 

could look for a genuine article, there is a fortune to be made 
I iu that simple article, the demand being co-extensive with the 

progress of gardening. Qive us that, and we could put up 
[ with the tubular sheet-iron pot, content with improvising a 

} very simple receptacle, so long as we had an innate satisfaction 

I ^at the smoke that was issuing from its mouth, would suffocate 

' the insects, without injuring the plants. 



\i 



POMOLOGICAL GOSSIP. 

Since our Report of jhe last Meeting of the American 
Pomological Society, the Proceedings have been published, 
and a copy is before us. It forms a handsome volume of 
two hundred pages, with the Revised Catalogue of sixty 
pages additional. It is well printed on good typo, on clear 
paper, and will compare favorably with any of the previous 
Reports. The work has been carefully revised by Mr. Elliott, 
tlie Secretary, who has been aided as much as possible by the 
President, and we think there are fewer errors than in any 
previous copy. 

Our report left off with the discussion on grapes, and the 
observations on European grape culture, by Messrs. Wilder 
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and Barry. Pears were then taken up and discussed as 
follows : — 

Clapp's FATOBrPE. — Barry had not had it in bearing, but 
had watched it closely. Mr. Clapp marketed his fruit August 
20. A remarkably fine fruit, full of juice, sound at the core, 
not of the highest quality, not very vinous ; but the flavor is 
pleasant, a first class pear. Smith said it was a firstrate 
bearer; it is sweet and rich. Elliot fruited it last year. 
It is a week earlier than Bartlett, and one of the best pears. 
The President said it was the largest, handsome early pear 
we have. It is productive, and lacks nothing to make it a 
first class pear ; the habit of the tree is excellent, and it is 
handsomer than the Bartlett. Barry had fruited it, was two 
weeks earlier than the Bartlett. 

Edmunds. — Barry said it was an excellent firuit, not hand- 
some in shape, but a large pear, with a long stem and first- 
rate as to quality. It grows finely on the quince. The Presi- 
dent thought highly of it. Downing said it was a pear of 
first quality with him. [We are somewhat doubtful of its 
being well adapted to the quince: our oldest trees do not 
keep up with such sorts as Beurr£ d'Anjou, B. Diel, &o. — Ed.] 

JuuENNE. — The President said it was old, and discarded 
years ago ; yet it is a tolerably good early fruit. 

HowELL.' — Oood at Rochester ; one of the three best at the 
West. Qood in Ohio, Keokuk, Iowa, Boston, and Southern 
Illinois, and a fine market fruit. 

Beubbe SuPBBFiN. — Barry said it was generally a very fine 
pear. 

Stebunq. — ^The President said it was a handsome, early, 
red cheeked pear, and a good market fruit, of medium quality. 
It is a good tree. 

Beubbe Diel. — Cracks around Boston, in Blinois and 
Southern Wisconsin. Does well in St. Louis. Barry asked 
if it cracked every year? All pears cracked occasionally. 
The President and Dr. Warder said it cracked every year, 
and also shed its foliage. Heaver of Cincinnati said it was 
one of the best with him. Douglas of Waukegan, 111., and 
Hoag of liockport, N. Y.^ said it failed. 

Beubbe d'Anjou. — One of the best at St. Louis, also at 
Alton, and at Syracuse, N. Y., fine at Geneva; good at 
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Waukegan. The President said it was his great favorite out 
of twenty-five hundred bearing trees, as he introduced it. 
His crop was one hundred bushels, which was engaged before- 
hand. It is a profitable market fruit. It bears abundantly, 
and succeeds admirably on the pear. It is not very late in 
bearing, and every pear is a good one. It keeps till December. 

Sheldon. — One of the best in Western New York. The 
President said no man can say else of it, he trusted. Manning 
said it was firstrate. 

Beubre Clairgeau. — Barry said it was a handsome, pro- 
ductive fruit. The President said it is handsome, sometimes 
I very good, and sometimes very indifferent as to quality. But 

^ it is beautiful, and sells well. 

Tyson. — Dr. Warder said it did well in the West ; a good 
tree; bears early; good fruit; delicious. Husman said it 
was nearly as good as Seckel, and very productive. The 
President said it was one of the very latest in coming into 
bearing. Coleman said it was the same with him. Hoag 
^ said it comes in in about ten years, but an excellent fruit. 

* Swan's Orange. — Fine in Ohio ; splendid at Herman, Mo« 
Gt>od market pear at Cincinnati ; one of the best at Boston. 
Not to be left out of a collection of twelve anywhere. In 
North Illinois it ripens in November and December. 

Easter Beurrb. — No. 1 at Alton, 111. Barry said it required 
thinning and high culture, and is one of the best. The Presi- 
dent had tried it thirty years, and cannot succeed with it. 
Hooker said it was irregular at the West, but ho feared it 
would have to be discarded. Dr. Hall said he was root 
pruning it, and it did well. 

Lawrence. — Good and fine, generally. 

Winter Neus. — Best early winter pear at St. Louis ; a fall 
pear at Alton; has been kept till April at Keokuk, Iowa. 
Mr. Manning said it was equal to the Lawrence. 

Flemish Beautt. — Cracks in Massachusetts ; rots at the 
core at Alton ; fine in Iowa and Cincinnati ; one of the best 
at Syracuse, N.Y. Blights badly in North Illinois. Valuable 
in North Indiaua. Smith of Syracuse said if the trees were 
mulched early in the season the foliage would not drop. 

Beurrb Hardt. — It is a pear of first quality, and a noble 
tree. 
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Beubrb Bosc. — Hiisman said it was the most valuable pear 
he had. It was commended generally. 

Vicar op Winkfield, or Lb Curb. — Dr. Claggett said it 
was worthless ; Husman, that it was poor as a turnip. 
Heaver, the best winter pear he had. Dr. Warder said it 
was an excellent baking pear, though not valuable for dessert. 
Dr. Sylvester said it was good for cooking. The President 
said it was a productive and valuable pear, of moderate 
quality. Valuable for baking. 

New Native Pears. — ^The Committee on New Fruits, Mr, 
C. Downing, Chairman, made a report upon the varieties 
brought to notice since the previous meeting. Some of them 
we have already described and figured, but the others are 
unknown to us, and we enumerate them : — 

Mary. — Raised in Ohio, from the Seckel. Tree upright 
and vigorous, an early and abundant bearer. Fruit below 
medium size, globular, obtuse pyriform, occasionally one-sided. 
Skin, rich pale yellow, mostly overspread and dotted with 
bright red, flesh white, finely grained, almost buttery, juicy, 
sweet. Very good« Ripens before tlie Madeleine, the middle 
of July. 

Margaret. — Anotlier of Mr. Wiegel's seedlings. Fruit 
medium size, lemon yellow, overspread with deep dull red, 
and russet dots and patches ; flesh white, fine, juicy, vinous, 
sweet. Ripe the last of July, and early in August. 

Reeder's Seedling. — From H. Reeder of Varick, Seneca 
Co., N. T. Mr. Reeder says the tree is about twelve years 
old, and was raised from a seed of the Winter Nelis, which 
grew near a Seckel, and is believed to be a cross. Tree 
healthy and vigorous, rather spreading in form, fruit small to 
medium, obovate. Skin yellow, netted with russet ; flesh 
fine, juicy, melting, somewhat buttery, very sugary, vinous, 
perfumed witli musk ; quality best. Ripe in November. 

The Rotter, Ellis and Ooodale, have each been fully 
described in previous volumes. 

Bronx. — Raised by Jas. R. Swain of Bronxville, N. Y., 
about 1850. An early, regular and abu-ndant bearer ; fruit 
medium size, obovate, pyriform ; skin greenish yellow, par- 
tially netted with russet ; flesh whitish, juicy, melting, with a 
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6weet, sliglitly perfumed flavor. Somewhat musky, quality 
yery good» if not best. Ripe in November. 



PLORICULTURAL NOTICES. 

New Htbbids of Coleus. — Amongst the subjects which 

have been successfully brought under the influence of the 

oross-breeder at the Ghiswick Oarden, a prominent place 

i must be given to the genus Coleus, on which Mr. Bause has 

r practised with results which are in every way satisfactory. 

A considerable number of hybrid novelties of this family. has 

been raised, and a selection from these was exhibited on 

Tuesday' last, at tlie meeting of the Floral Committee at 

. South Kensington, wliero the plants attracted mucli attention. 

I The plants operated on in this case were the following: — 

\ C. Yerschafieltii was throughout the seed-bearing parent. 

( This was fertilized by C. Veitchii, by C. Qibsoni, and by C. 

Blumei, and in the offspring there is abundant evidence tliat 

true crosses have been effected. The novel forms which have 

been produced range in two series, the one having flat crenated 

{ leaves, as in C. Yeitcliii, and the other having inciso-dentate 

^ frilled leaves, as in C. Yerschaffeltii, so that some follow in this 

i respect the mother and some the father plant. The best of 

the forms, so far as yet developed, are the following: — 

PLANE LEAVED SBRTE9. 

1. C. Berkeleyi (Yerschaffeltii X Yeitchii): leaves ovate 
acute, regularly crenate, the surface, both above and beneath, 
a rich velvety chocolate-purple, the tips of the crenatures only 
being green ; stems green, slightly speckled and clothed with 
purplish down, the nodes purplish. A beautiful. and richly- 
colored plant, in which nearly the whole surface is of a 
velvety purple hue, which is well displayed, from the flatness 
of the foliage. 

2. C. Marshallii (Yerschaffeltii X Yeitchii) : leaves ovate 
acute, crenate, rich chocolate purple, the base of the midrib 
and the crenatures green, so as just to form a narrow green 
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margin; stems green, stained with purple at the nodes. 
This has a more apparent green edge than C. Berkeleyi, and 
is the plane-Ieaved counterpart, as to coloring, of G. Bausei. 

8. C. Saundersii (VerschaflFeltii X Veitchii) : leaves ovate 
acute, crenate, deep chocolate-purple in the centre, somewhat 
mottled and of a pale bronzy tint towards the edge, which has 
a broadish band of green broken through with purplish bronzy 
reticulations; under surface blotched with purple in the 
centre ; stems green, blotched with purple. The broader 
mottled green and bronze margin brings this near to G. 
Yeitchii, to wiiich it is, however, far superior in beauty. It 
may be considered as a very much improved form of that 
plant. 

4. G. Dixii (Yerschaffeltii X Yeitchii) : leaves ovate acute, 
crenate, dark chocolate-purple in the centre, feathering out 
througli the broadish bright green margin, which is nearly an 
inch wide, the ci*enature8 narrowly purple-edged ; under sur- 
face similarly colored; stems green, blotched witli purple. 
A very brightly-colored and effective sort, from tlie strong 
contrast between the rich green and purple. It is probably 
one of the finest of the whole series. 

5. G. Buckeri (Yerschaffeltii X Gibsoni) : leaves ovate 
acute, crenate, deep purple throughout on both surfaces; 
stems purple. A fine sturdy growing dark-leaved sort, having 
very much the color of Perilla nankinensis. 

6. G. Murray! (Yerschaffeltii X Gibsoni) : leaves ovate 
acute, crenate, green, pinnately marked along the principal 
veins with bars of dark purple, which sometimes coalesce, 
the rest of the surface showing through from beneath the 
purple reticulations, which are evenly and strongly marked 
on the under surface ; stems purple. This is a more regularly 
and more fully colored form of G. Oibsoni, and therefore an 
improvement on it. 

FRILLED-LEAVED SERIES. 

7. G. Bausei (Yerschaffeltii X Yeitchii) : leaves broadly 
ovate acute, inciso-dentate, subuudulate, of a rich velvety 
chocolate-purple, green towards the base and at the extreme 
margin ; under surface slightly blotched with purple ; stems 
green ; purplish at the nodes. A fine distinct-looking plant, 
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richly colored, the dark color nicely relieved bj the slight 
green margin, which lighten up the whole plant. 

8. G. Scottii (Yerschaffeltii x Oibsoni) : leaves cordate 
ovate, acute, inciso-dentate, the teeth, as in the other varieties 
of this series, forming a kind of coarse frill to the leaf, bright 
green, everywhere traversed by deep purple veins, here and 
there coalescing into blotches, the under surface similarly 
marked, but of a brighter color ; stem purple. A very distinct 
and elegant plant, having the markings of a deep tint of 
purple, but well relieved by the green spaces between the 
dark-colored reticulations. This and the preceding will 
probably prove to be the best of the frilled-leaved series. 

F 9. C. Clarkii (Yerschaffeltii X Oibsoni) : leaves cordate 

ovate, acute, inciso-dentate, sub-undulate, green above, with 
the edge of the teeth purple, and showing through the dark 
purple variation with which the under surface is almost 
everywhere marked ; stem purple, mottled with green. One 
of the darker tinted sorts, having the markings of the reticu- 

\ lated character. 

i 10. C. Batemani (Yerschaffeltii x Oibsoni) : leaves cordate 

ovate, acute, inciso-dentate, sub-undulate, deep purple above 
and beneath, here and there very slightly motUed with green ; 
stem purple. This variety may be regarded as the incised 

I counterpart of C. Buckeri, having almost self-colored, deep 

i purple leaves. 

11. C. Wilsoni (Yerschaffeltii X Yeitchii) : leaves ovate 
acute, inciso-dentate, of a rich velvety chocolate, shaded with 
purple, the base of the leaf and the teeth slightly tipped with 
the same color ; under surface freely mottled with purple ; 
stem green, mottled with purple. A very elegant mottled- 
colored, frilled leaved sort, quite distinct from any of the 
foregoing. 

12. G. Reevesii (Yerschaffeltii x Blumei) : leaves ovate 
acuminate, inciso-dentate, frilled with coarse wavy teeth, 
green, mottled with bronze and purple, sparingly dotted 
towards the base, and laid on in close reticulations and 

' patches towards the edge, the centre being deeply tinted and 
entirely of a dark color, and the teeth green, with narrow 
purple edges; stem green, blotched with purple. This, as 
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tlie crosB would lead ona to suppose, is a much less deeplj 
colored plant than the mnjority of those previously noticed. 

Now that tlie colored-leared plants are applied to so many 
uses in ornamental gardening, we cannot but regard these 
new hybrids of Coleits as most rahiable acquisitions, both for 
in-door and out-door purposes, and they will doubtless not be 
long in making their way into the hands of cultivators. We 
may therefore heartily congratulate M. Bause on the result 
of his labors in this direction. The plants, as elsewhere 
mentioned, will be put up for competition among the trade, 
for distribution throughout the country. 



BCHIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA. 

BY TH« BDITOIt. 

Ahono the plants of recent introduction the Schizostylis 
hold a conspicuous place among the autumn lowering kinds. 



Allied to tho Cape gladiolus, which it somewhat resembles in 
its growth as well as the size of the Sowers, tlio great brilliancy 
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of its scarlet crimson blossoms produces a cheering effect 
among the chrysanthemums and other autumn flowering 
greenhouse plants. 

The Schizostylis (fig. 8) has been called a "rival to the 
splendid Gladioli." It is a native of South Africa, and was 
introduced into England by the Messrs. Backhouse of York, 
in whose fine collection it flowered in great perfection, attain- 
ing the height of three feet, with long spikes of flowers, each 
measuring more than two inches in diameter. In England 
it is nearly or quite hardy, but with us is a greenhouse plant. 
Our specimens flowered finely last year, continuing in 
beauty from September up to Christmas, and even into winter. 
r The plants were young, and of course were less vigorous than 

old established roots : still, they were very handsome. 

The plant does not produce a bulb, but a kind of corm, or 

fleshj root. These are propagated by division, or plants may 

be raised from seed, which are produced in abundance. 

Like the smaller Gape Gladioli and Ixias, it likes a light 

f rich soil, composed of leaf mould, loam and sand, and the 

I roots may be planted out in the open ground, and taken up 

in September and potted. Keep in a frame for a few days^ 

and then remove to the greenhouse, where, on a light shelf, 

they wilt^ bloom abundantly. 



(@osi«p of % |P[ont|. 



Plants injured in Winter by Etaporation. — Our contemporary, the 
Gardenera' Monthly, in noticing the destruction of many plants by the last 
Bevere winter, says '* if anything be wanted to teach people bow cold kills 
plants, the past winter aflurds the material. It was at one time supposed 
thai frost destroyed plants by rupturing the sap vessels. The cells were 
believed to expand and burst by froaen sap." ^ Some yean agio," he says, 
'* the writer attempted to show the fallacy of such a theory. In Hovey's 
Magazine, at that time, some of our best horticulturists argued the point 
We endeavored to satisfy our friends, that when evaporation went on faster 
than the roots could supply moisture the plant bad to die. No theeiy of 
cell bursting was necessary. Evaporation is excessive in cold weather — 
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when there is not enough moisture to fill the cells, — when it goes oat fluter 
than it comes in — they die ; not by barsting, bat by shrinking away. A 
recognition of this fact will save many a tender tree; and a review of the 
past winter's losses must convince one that such is the fact.** 

We need only refer to the articles alluded to to show oar views in regard 
to the action of frost Additional experience has not materially altered oar 
opinion. We have no doubt that great injury is done to trees by evapora- 
tion — but we cannot get away irom the fact, that this is the cause of 
but a small portion of the injury. 

Take, for instance, the grape. In numerous localities old Isabella vines 
have been killed to the ground. Now if this ia merely the effect of evapora- 
tion, how comes it that large strong old wood is split open in numerous 
places? Vines in cold graperies, where they* have never been injured, 
have been killed in the same manner — by splitting open. These vines 
were laid down and protected in the same way they always have been, bat 
notwithstanding this they have been killed. Could excessive evaporatum 
cause the splitting open? 

We admit, with our contemporary, that shelter from high winds is often 
a prevention of great injury to trees and plants. A single evergreen, 
standing alone, where the wind sweeps around it, is sure to suffer more 
than those in sheltered places ; but how much of this injury is due to 
evaporation, and how much to other causes, we are unable to tell. The 
past winter was severe on many evergreens, which have been uninjured for 
several years ; but we find those in sheltered positions, in many instances, 
injured quite as much as those that were fully exposed. 

The subject is one of much interest to cultivators, and we should be glad 
to see experiments fairly made to ascertain the correctness of either 
theory — ^that of excessive evaporation~-or injury by the destruction of 
sap-vessels. 



lorticulttttal (j^peralions 



FOR JULT. 



FRUIT DEFARTMBNT. 



Thb season is late, the crop of pears rather meagre, and grapes are so 
far behind that we fear the crop will hardly ripen. A fine dry autoron 
may possibly make up for a late wet spring. Certainly hordculturiats have 
suffered much by the severity of the winter, and the cold untoward 
spring. 

Grape Vines, in graperies, will now be well advanced, and a second 
thinning may be done, if the bunches are crowded. Damp down the house 
morning and night, stop all laterals, and give plenty of air by day, and a 
little by night, if very warm. Vines in cold graperies will require the 
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same roanagement we directed for early bonaea laat month. Shat the 
hoaae early, to forward the crop, bat air freely during the day. Water the 
border if the weather should prove dry. Vines in the open air will be 
fiprowing rapidly, and all superfluous wood should be taken off, tying in the 
strong bearing shoots for next year. 

Stkawbbrribs are very late, and the crop will be just in full per- 
fection. As soon as gathered, clean eat the superfluous plants, and 
make preparations for a strong growth of runners. Keep the beds clear of 
weeds. 

Summer PRDmne should be attended to now, pinching off all laterals to 
two or three leaves. 

Fie Treks should have a free supply of water. 

PLOWBR DEPARTMENT. 

Now is the time to remove all the principal plants of the greenhouse to 
the open air, except such as may be desirable to retain to ornament the 
house. An English writer says, **stir the soil on the surface of the balls, 
removing effectually all moss or other parasitical growths, and add a fresh 
layer of mould, which should be well rammed down, in order the more 
readily to amalgamate with the old material, and let it afterwards receive a 
good soaking of water. These remarks apply especially to such plants 
as lemon and orange trees, myrtles, genistas, acacias, pomegranates, dLC. 
Give them all, when practicable, a thoroughly good foliage washing, with 
the syringe, and especially attend to supporting the main branches against 
storms, whether of wind or rain. Any greenhouse plants, which may now 
need a shifl, should have it, without any further delay. This, in the 
proper sense of the term, must be thoroughly carried out, as any attempt at 
adding fresh soil in lieu of that already contained on the ball, which will 
necessitate breaking it up, will entail the risk of losing the plant itself, so 
excessive is evaporation at this season. So great is the tax upon the 
energies of the plan^, even when a simple shift alone has been given, that 
it will be well to remove the plant for a week or so afterwards into a shady 
situation." 

Pelarooniums will soon flnish their bleoming, and preparations should 
be made, towards the end of the month, to head them in, and put in the 
cuttings for fresh stock. Keep them rather dry fbr a week or so before 
cutting in. 

Camellias should all be removed to the open air, when it is convenient 
to do so, setting- them on board or coal ashes, to keep out the worms. 
Syringe often. Now is a good time to repot. 

Azaleas will now be growing freely. Nip off the tips of strong shoots. 
Water with liquid manure, and syringe often. Any that require it should 
be repotted. 

CinKRARiAS should now be divided, and the young plants placed in a 
frame, where they can be protected from heavy rains and hot sun. Sow 
seed for a succession of plants. 

Heaths should have a situation shaded from the noonday sun, on a 
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north aspect Water freely, bat carefally, and head in pUnta that are 
straggling and ill shaped. 

Chinese Primroses should now be propagated from cuttings, and yoaii|^ 
established plants may be planted out in a cool, shady, protected border. 

Stevias, Heliotropes, and similar plants, intended for winter bloomings 
should be put into their flowering pots, and be plunged out in an opea 
situation, sheltered from high winds. 

Gardenias, Mtrtles, and similar plants, may be planted out in a rich 
border, or /rame, where they will make a vigorous growth, and form 
handsome bushes. Syringe often. 

Caladiuhs should have a shifl into larger pots. Shade from the hot 
sun, and water freely. 

Ferns will now be growing freelv, and such as require it should be 
repotted. Syringe oflen, but do not over water. 

Carnations, for winter blooming, should be topped to make strong 
bushy plants. Water with liquid manure. 

Chrtsantuemums should have a shift into their flowering pots. Plunge 
out in an open airy place. 

Begonias may have another shift into larger pots. Be careful not to 
syringe or wet the foliage. 

Roses should be plunged out in the open ground, and have a good 
mulching with old manure. Now is a good time to layer or bud. Marshall 
Niel does well on the Gloire de Dijon. 

All bedding stuff remaining on hand may be put oat in some reserve 
ground, where they will furnish plenty of cut flowers. 

Cyclamens should be planted out in a frame or bord^ of light rich soiL 



FLOWER GAROBN AND SHRUBBERY. 

The lawn is green enough this year, and the growth so luxuriant as to 
require frequent cutting. Roll oflen. Many things may yet he set out to 
fill vacant places, as the season is backward. 

Tulips, and other spring bulbs, should be taken up immediately. 

Dahlias should be carefully staked, and the side shoots pruned in. 

Gladiolus, well advanced, should also be staked, to keep the stems 
upright. 

Shrubs of all kinds, which have done flowering, should now be pruned 
into shape ; not the round besom looking plants we often see, but into the 
natural form, catting entirely out the old shoots, and heading in others. 

Hedges should be pruned, if not already done. 

Daisies should be divided and reset, in a well-prepared bed. 

Neapolitan, and other violets, should be planted out in beds, selecting 
the young, vigorous, well -rooted runners, and not tlie old stools. 

Tuberoses, in pots, should be plunged out in a bed and top-dressed 
with old manure. Fresh roots may be potted for a succession. 



LANDSCAPE GARDENER AND CIVIL EN8INEER, 

23 CARTER STREET, BOSTON. 

Particular attention given to the laying out of COUNTRY SEATS, PUBLIC and 

PRIVATE PARKS, &c., at very moderate rates. 

The renovation of old Grounds attended to. Plans, Elevations and Superintendence for 
Graperies, Conservatories, and all Horticultural structures. Surveys, Levels and Topo- 
graphical Plans furnished. 

Orders left with the Messrs. HOVEY & CO., or at the above address, will meet with 

prompt attention. 

CHOICE AND HARE PLANTS. 

PALMS, YUCCAS, AGATES, 8tc., &tc. 

HOV^EY & CO. 

Offer for sale fine specimens of the following beautiful Plants: — 

I^ATANIA BORBONICA (The Bourhon Palm), various sizes, 

CHAMiEROPS IIUMILIS (Fan Palm), 

CORYPHA ADSTRALIS (Australian Palm), 

CHAMiEROPS FORTUNI (Chinese Palm\ . 

This beautiful Palm is nearly hardy. 

COCOS CORONATA (Cocoanut Palm), 

BONAPARTEA JUNCEA— fine plants, 

FOQRCROYA GIGANTEA " ... 

PA ND ANUS VARIEG ATAS, beautiful striped foliage, 

AGAVE AMERICANA (Cen/tiry P/an/), of various sizes, 

YUCCA ALOEFOLIA VARIEGATA— magnificent foliage, 

MAR ANT A ZEBRIN A— superb large, striped foliage, 

MUSA ROS \CEiEA (Banana), very large foliage. 

All these plants are admirably adapted for the decoration of the lawn and flower gar- 
den in summer. 

With a large collection of New and Rare Plants, — 

Beautiful TREE and other FERNS, LYCOPODS, &c. 
12 fine varieties of CALADIUMS, of all sizes. 

Address, HOVEY & CO. 

53 NORTH M ARKET STREET, BOSTON. 
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THUJA HOVEYII. 

A large and fine stock of this new Arbor Vitae, 
the most beautiful of all the hardy sorts, 

FBOM $4.00 TO $12.00 FEB DOZEN. 

Address, 

HOVEY & CO. 

53 North Mabket Stbeet, Boston. 
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EDWARD WHITELEY,' 

61 CHARLESTOWN STREET, BOSTON, iSC, 

Horticultural Engineer, 

MANUFACTURES FIVE SIZES 

HOT-WATER BOILERS, 

TO SET IN BRICK, OR PORTABLE, WITH 14, 16, 18 AND 20 INCH: 

FIRE GRATES; 

Also, DOUBLE or TWIN BOILEBS. 

Green\io\ises, C onsen atones and BipreVWngs &tteA 115 

mtla. Hot-Yjaler 

HEATINa APPARATUS, 

With the VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in BOILERS and PIPES^ *e*i 

Boilers of sufficient power to warm from 100 to 5000 feet of Pipe from one fiie« 

Extra-strong Doors and Prames and Bars for Flues, &o« 

HE BEGS LEAVE RESPECTFULLY TO 

Refer to the following gentlemen, who are using the Heating Apptratos : 



Hovey & Co., 
H. S. Mansfield, . Esq., 
Jonathan French, . ^ 
James Tucker, " 

H. H. Hunnewell, ' " 
C. L. Harding, " 

Edward Davenport, 
William Doogue, 
N. Stevens &. Son, 
£. Sutton, Esq., 

James Dewhirst, 
Peter Smith, 
A. S. Lewis, 
Peter C. Brooks, 
John Duane, 
James Pope, 

F. Skinner, Esq., 
Nutter & Maine, 
S. R. Payson, Esq., 
W. C. Harding, « 
O. a Gibbs, « 

G. Bi Cutter, 
W. H. Merriam, Esq,, 
Jacob Welsh, 
S. Oliver, Esq., 
A. P. Calder, 
Joseph Burnett, Esq., 
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Haverhill, 

Andover, 

Framingham, 

Belmont, 

Medford, 

Milton Mills, 

Newton, 

Concord, K,.: 

WatertowD, 

Roxbury, ' ^ 

West l^ewWij^ . 

Aubumdtt]<^-^.'4 -,, 

Charlestovii^t* * , ' 

Lyno, ' 1 \ 

Roxbury, - , ■'^-' 
Southboron^ 



AND OTHERS. 

Illustrated Circulars can be obtained on application to the Manaf&Gtutem* 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

Hay. 
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TERMS: 

Onb Copt, one tear, invariably in advance, - - Two Dollars. 

Pour Copies, " " u *» . . Sever Dollars. 

Volume for 1867, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, 

Two Dollars, Fiftt Cents. 
Volumes for 1863, '64, '65, ^66, '67, bound, and 

Subscription for 1868, ....... Fourteen Dollars. 

Complete Sets, in 30 volumes, bound, - • - Fiftt Dollars. 
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Three Dollars, Seventt-Five Cents. 
The Three Magazines, -.•.--.•-. Six Dollars. 
Single Copies, ------------ Twenty Cents. 

A full set of the Magazine forms a complete Encyclopedia of Hortt* 
culture, embracing every subject connected with the Garden, and is a 

Library in itself. Address, 

, HOVEY & CO., PublisherB, 

53 North Market St., Boston. 
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1. Hybridization of Plants. By the Editor, . - - - 225 

2. Evergreens at Wodenethe. By H. W. Sargent, - - 231 
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Cash Advertising Terms for 1868. 
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Each page contains 85 lines of space. No discount allowed from these 
rates. 

Advertisements, to insure insertion, should be sent to the publishers by 
the 22d of the month preceding that in which they are to appear. Ad- 
vertisers will please specify Uie amount of room they wish their adver- 
tisements to occupy, and the number of times to be inserted. 

Address HOVEY & CO., 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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terly, 12 cts. a year. 

H. W. Dvnos h Sox, PanmBS, 
90 »Bd 91 VTuhlBgtoA 8lr««t, Bo«l«a. 
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Napoleon III. 

THE HIGHEST FLAVORED, 

MOST PRODUCTIVE, 

BEST BERRY FOR AMATEUR CULTURE. 

Id grotcih^ Jlavor and producHveneM excelling Jucunoa, 

superior in size and quality to Dr. Nicaisr, 
as hardyt more robust^ and almost aa prolific as Wilson's Albany, 
and in hif^K delicate flavor equal to Triomphx de Gand, 
it is superior to all strawberries we have yet seen in its strong, luxuriant, healthy foliage, 
which endures our hottest suns without Durning or injury, and the vigorous, robust habit 
of the plant. 

'* One of the most distinct fruits we know, and one of the best in many respects." — 
Thomaa Mtekan, Ed. "^ Gardener's Monthly.'^ 
*' Promises to be an acquisition.** — A. S, Fuller, avihor of ^^Small FruU CuUttrisl.^ 
^* In size and productiveness it far excels any kind we have. Our largest berry measured 
7i inches in circumference, and we had a Dumber over six." — J,M, Ferry^Esq.,^. F. City. 
"Superior to all others in flavor, size and productiveness. I counted, on a single 
stock, one hundred and forty- two berries that were from medium to large.** — Pro/. & B. 
Heiges, Se<^ry ^^Pennsylvania FruU Grotoers' iSociefy.'* " Ripened early, and continued 
longer than any other variety we had.** — G. U Bldock, New York City. 

Price (by mail, postage paid), $3 per dozen. 
Descriptive Circular, with list of new and choice Fruits, and General Fruit Catalogue, 

mailed to .ppHcanto. EDW'D J. EVANS & CO., YORK, Penn. 

N. B. We caution purchasers against spurious and inferior varieties (prominent 
among them the "Austin**), which have been sent out as " Napoleon III.** 
August — 2t 
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Offer for sale a fine collection of this splendid Flower, comprising all the choice varieties 

of recent introduction. 

The plants are of various sizes, all well set with flower buds, and many are suitable 
for elegant specimens. They also offer 

A FEW EXTRA LARGE FLANT^ 

of the older kinds ; and some 
SUPERB SPECIMENS 2 to 5 feet high, of the Rarest and Finest varieties. 

The following are a few of the sorts : 

Adelaide von Nassau, Perfection, 

Alba magnifica (double), Gem, 

Osbornii, Model, 

Semi duplex maculata, Baron de Vriere, 

Distinction, Kinghomi, 

Variegata, Brilliant, 

Imperialis, Rubens, dLc., &c. 
President, 
Prices of plants, from $4 per dozen, upwards, according to size. 

Addresf* HOVEY & CO., 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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HOVET & CO. 

Respect fally inform the public and amateur cultivators of the Camellia that they propose 

to send out tliis 

NEW SEEDLING CAXELLIA 

the coming autumn. 

It was our intention to do so three years ago, but the stock was then too limited and 
the requisite number of subscribers (100) had not then been obtained. Since that period, 
however, the flowers have frequently been exhibited before the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, showing the permanent character of this very remarkable and superb 
variety. 

A complete list of subscribers is now desired, and man^ who have offered thoir names 
at various times are requested to send them to the undersigned immediately, that the list 
may be complete. 

A Aill description of the Camellia, with testimonials, will be given in our September 
number. 

The plants are handsome and vigorous specimens, two to three years old, and are 
offered to subscribers at $10 each. fSztia size, $15 to $30 each. 

HOVEY & CO, 
63 North lCark«t Street, Boston. 

100,000 Grape Vines. 

HOVE7 & OO. 

OFFER TO THE TRADE A FINE STOCK OP ALL THE LEADING VARI- 
ETIES OF 
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lona, Israella, Allen's Hybrid, Adirondac, 
Framingham, Diana, Cre veiling, Rogers 15, 
Delaware, Concord, Rebecca, &q, 

The Vines are strong and well rooted, and are growing in the open ground. All wil 
be sold at libera! prices by the hundred. 

ALSO, 

3000 FOREIGN GRAPES, FOR GRAPERIES, 

Comprising upwards of 50 of the Finest Varieties ; strong, healthy plants, grown from 

eyes in pots, and well rooted. 
. Address, 

HOVEY & CO. 
No. 58 North Market Street, Boston. 
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S. S- PURINTON & 00., 

Springfield^ Mass., 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOWER POTS. 

All parties wishing Flower Pots will find it for their interest to give as a call before 
pnrchasiiig elsewhere. 



FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

HOVEY & CO. 

IJVTITE THE ATTRNTIOJ^ OF CULTIVATORS AJW PLJINTERS TO 
THEIR EXTEJ^fSIVE STOCK OF 

P£AR XR££Sf (Dwarf and Standard,) 

GRAPE VINES, 

FRXJIT XBCCSy of various kinds, 

ORNAMENTAL. TREES, 
SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS, 

COMPRISING ALL. THE FINEST VARIETIES. 

Our stock of Peara inclades many large and handaome apecimena, 3 to 7 yean oId< 
ready for immediate bearing;. 
Oar Deaeriptive Catalogue will be sent to all applkaota an tbe receipt of ten ceota. 

Addresa . HOVEY & CO., 

53 NoETH Maeket Steeet, Boston. 

THE CZAR VIOLET. 

A NEW AND VERY .LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL 

VARIETY OP THE VIOLET; 

With single flowers of the deepest bloe and possessing uaasnal vigor and hardiness. 

Tbe leaves are large, and the flowers are borne on very long footstalks (five to six 
inches in lengthl and are nearly twice as large and mnch sweeter than the old Russian 
violet It is so nardy that it commences blooming in September and continoes flowering 
nntil May. even daring the frost and under the enow. The Grardener's Chronicle sajs, 
that "in point of size and vigor it eclipses all that have preceded it." Mr. Graham, the 
originator of the variety, writes as that " it is in great demand among the Flower dealers 
in Covent Garden Market, and that he has made heaps of money with it" It has been 
awarded numerous first-class certificates. Our plants have been in flower since last Sep- 
tember, and the few seeds we now offer were raised from the original plants obtained 
of Mr, Gmham. Fresh Seeds, of the growth of 1867, 50 cents per packet Fine 
Plants, $4 per dozen. 

HOVBY & CO., 

b3 NoBTH Market Street, Bostoic, Mass. 
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JAPAN LILIES. 

HOVEY & CO. 

KO. 63 NORTH MARKET STREET, 

BOSTON, 

Offer for sale one of the largest Collections of the splendid Japan Lilies, including roany 
of their fine seedlings, which have been increased in sufficient quantity to offer to the 
trade. Th?se Seedlings have been produced by hybridization with our J^ardiest kinds 
and are much stronger growers than the original species, throwing up stems five feet 
high, containing from fifteen to twenty flowers. 

The prices by the dozen are as follows : — 

Lancifolium album, pure white, ---------|^00 

** rcseum, rose-spotted, - -- - - - - - - 400 

" rubrum, crimson-spotted, -- - - - - - - 400 

*^ selected seedlings, very finely spotted, - - - - - 4 00 

Melpomene, with deep blood-colored spots, - - - - - - -1200 

Terpsichore, large, rosy crimson spots, -.----..800 

Urania, blush-tinged and crimson-spotted, ---.---900 

Thalia, spotted with ruby, 800 

Eva, distinct, dwarf, rosy lilac spots, 900 

Lanoifolium, rubrum and roseum, by the 100 or 1000 at liberal rates. 

ALSO, THE FOLLOWIirG FIIVE LILIES BT THE DOZEA : — 

L. Brownii, a superb white flower, trumpet-shaped, six inches long, - - - 24 00 

Auratum, magnificent, white and yellow, with purple spots, - - - 18 00 

Eximna, true, very large trumpet-shaped white flowers, - - - - 5 00 

Groom's Hybrid, with deep blood-colored and spotted flowers, - - - 5 00 

Excelsum, beautiful, with pale buff flowers, growing four feet high, - - 8 00 

Superbum, a splendid lily, red and orange-spotted, six feet high, - - - 4 00 

Candidum, the old white lily, 200 

Longiflorum, with very large white trumpet-shaped flowers, - - - 2 00 

Tigrinia, (Tiger lily,) - ... 1 50 

Martagon, various colors, ---------- 400 

Chalcedonicum, with small scarlet flowers, ----..-400 

Bulbs ready for delivery October 10th. 

The months of October and November is the best season for planting these Lilies in 
the open ground. For cultivation in pots, they shouKl be planted at the siine time, and 
be wintered in a frame, protected from severe frosts, or they may be kept dry till February 
and then potted. They will then bloom beautifully in July and August. No plants of 
recent introduction are more valuable than the Japan Lilies. Aug. 



HYBRIDIZATION OF PLANTS. 

The hybridization of plants is a subject to which we have 
directed attention many times, and have, from the very 
commencement of our Magazine, presented many articles 
upon the same, in which we have given our own views, 
acquired after long experience in the production of a great 
variety of plants. 

Beginning with the strawberry, as long ago as 1838, no 
year has passed by, up to the present time, that we have 
not attempted the production of some kinds of plants, by 
hybridization. Our main experiments among flowers having, 
however, been made with the camellia, azalea, lily, verbena, 
pelargonium, and cactus. 

The results of our hybridization with the strawberry will be 
found in detail, in our Magazine for 1840. Our experiments 
with this fruit led us to certain conclusions in regard to the^ 
production of hybrids, and after many years we have not. 
only found them, in the main, correct, but precisely those* 
arrived at by some of the most intelligent observers abroadv 
In taking up the camellia, and other flowers, we pursued the- 
same course as with the strawberry, and the results were^ 
equally successful. In fact, we could form a very correct 
opinion of what would be the probable result of anij 
particular hybridization. 

The subject is now brought afresh to our memory by the 
notice of a series of experiments by M. Germain de Saiat 
Pierre, recently published in the Bulletin of the Botanical 
Society of France, and detailed in the Gardeners' Chronicle. 
They accord so nearly with one of our recent experiments 
with the lily, that we are struck with the coincidence. In 
fact it has been more or less the same with many of our fir^i 
experiments with any two species, as they are established 
by good botanical authority, whether in reality species, or 
not. Probably Mr. Darwin would say they are only natural 
selections, and not actual* species ; at any rate they are so 

VOL. XXXIV. — NO. VIII. 15 
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distinct or dissimilar that hybridization is effected with great 
difficulty, and usually only a single seed or two is perfected. 

The last summer we had two Lilium auratums in flower. 
One was impregnated with itself, and the other with our new 
seedling, raised from a cross of the Japan with the auratum, 
which we have already described as so large and retry remark- 
able. The impregnation was apparently compleie with both ; 
the pods or seed vessels, five or six in number, swelled up 
rapidly, and promised a good crop. The auratum, fertilised 
with the hybrid, appeared even more robust and perfect than 
tlie other. In due time the pods were gathered, but we 
were greatly surprised and somewhat disat^iuted to find 
that nearly all the seeds were imperfect) being nothing but 
chaff, and containing uo germ. Apparently there w^as not a 
good seed in the five or six large pods containing more than 
a thousand seeds. We did not think them wortli planting; 
but not willing to give up the experiment we sowed the 
entire lot, in December last, in two large pan«, determined to 
give them a chance to grow. At the present time (July 6) 
about ten seed have germinated, and have four or five leaves. 
Whether any more will appear, another year, remains to be 
seen. What is peculiar is, that the seed of ttie auratum^ 
imi^eguated with itself, which were large, sound, and iplump, 
have not vegetated at all, and will probably mot do so till 
another year, as is usually the case with Che Ji^pan lily. 

Our experiment, which we alluded to above, was made 
with the Japan lily. At the time the auratum first flowered, 
six or eight years ago, a fine specimen was exhibited before the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, by Messrs. Spooner and 
Parkman. Having plenty of Japan lilies in bloom it occurred 
to us that something new might be obtained by fertilising 
them with the auratum. We consequently procured a single 
anther or two, covered with good pollen ; these were kept a 
fyw days till the flowers were in the right condition for 
impregnation. Tliey were then fertilized in the usual man- 
ner ; the cross was effected as the pods soon began to awell, 
and finally ripened wliat appeared a large qxiantity of seed ; 
but, upon examination, not half a dozen seemed to have any 
germ ; tliey were, however, planted, and the result was half 
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a doien plants^ oim of Which proved to be the greatest novelij 
yet seen among lilies, but tJbe others were no different from 
the hundreds of seedling Japan lilies. 

We annex die article detailing the experiments of M. 
Germain de Saint Pierre: — 

The subject of Hybridization of Plants is one of such 

interest, alike to physiologists and practical cultivators, thai 

no apology is needed for bringing the subject again and again 

under the notice of our readers. Among the gourd family 

the results of experiments are so striking and so beautiful, 

that H is -no wonder .tliat special attention should be paid to 

them by French amateurs, though it is strange that their 

3ritisl) confreres have not followed suit to a greater extent 

than they have yet done. With a view of calling attention 

to the dulgeot, we propose to give now a summary oi M. 

Germain de Saint Pierre's experiments, as recorded in tlie 

Bulletin of the Botanical Society of France. The gentleman 

just uamed tells us that he sowed seeds of the handsome 

Lagenaria sphserica, from which in due time plants were 

raised bearing female flowers only. Desirous, however, of 

seeing the fruit of this fine gourd arrive M maturity, M. 

Germain de Saint Pierre fertilized some of tlie female flowers 

with the pollen of the Serpent Gourd, Lagenaria vulgaris* 

The two species are so different, that the experimenter scarcely 

expected any result ; but after a considerable interval one 

fruit was produced. Meanwhile some male flowers of the 

Lagenaria sf^herica were produced, and sufficed to fertilize 

the female flowers. The observer had thus under view one 

fruit formed in consequence of a hybrid cross between two 

species and others produced normally. So like, however, 

were all the fruits that it was supposed, after all, that there 

had been no cross, and that the fruit supposed to hav^ 

had such an origin had really been impregnated by some 

undetected male flower. 

In order :to put the matter to the test, seeds of the supposed 
crossed fruit and of the normal plant were sown. In both 
cases the seed germinated, and now the hybrid nature of 
one set of seedlings became apparent in the fact that their 
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appearance was exactly intermediate between the two parents 
above mentioned. Space will not permit us to give the 
details, which are not only interesting in a physiological point 
of view, but also in a cultural aspect, from the elegance and 
beauty of the fruit of the hybrid plant. 

Subsequently M. Germain de Saint Pierre continued his 
observations on these interesting plants. He fertilized the 
flowers of his hybrid Lagenaria with pollen from L. vulgaris, 
and L. sphssrica (the original parents), and with pollen from 
L. angolensis. In this case, then, the hybrid flowers were 
impregnated with pollen from three different species. Fruit 
of a similar character was produced in all cases, but the 
seedlings derived from that fruit were either intermediate 
in character between the parent plants, or reverted almost . 
entirely to one or other of the parent species. 

In fine, these are M. Germain de Saint Pierre's conclusions 
from his experiments : — 

1. Fecundation may take place, if not frequently, at least 
occasionally (^accidentellemenf), between widely different spe- 
cies, but belonging, nevertheless, to the same genus or to two 
very closely allied genera. 

2. Tlie fruit produced as a consequence of artificial fertili- 
zation does not differ, generally speaking, from the normal 
fruit. 

3. The same female flower (at least in these Cucurbitace»), 
with several seeds, as in Lagenaria, may be fertilized by pollen 
derived from several species of the same genus, so that differ- 
ent seeds originating in. the same fruit may produce different 
plants — plants, that is to say, having either the characters of 
hybrids, or plants reverting to one or other of the parent 
species. 

4. The seeds of the normal female flower, fertilized by the 
pollen of another species, may all be perfect, and arrive at 
maturity ; on the other hand, fruit fertilized by the pollen of 
a hybrid plant produces only a small number of perfect seeds, 
which arises from the fact that in hybrids the ovules are not 
usually perfectly formed. 

5. Very generally the stamens of the hybrid flowers are 
destitute of pollen, or at least of effective pollen; hence the 
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female flowers of hybrids, although they might possess well- 
formed ovules, would still be sterile if they were not fertilized 
by pollen from normal species. 

6. The female sex is then in this case protected and pre- 
served, while the male is abandoned. * * * 

7. A hybrid plant may present, in all its parts, characters 
perfectly intermediate between those peculiar to the male and 
to the female parent. * * * The female parent seems only to 
furnish the teguments of the embryo, and at a later period 
the material for its nutrition ; the male plant seems to supply 
the first constituent materials for the embryo. The ovule (in 
M. Germain de iSaint Pierre's opinion) is a bud produced on 
the carpellary leaf, the pollen grain is a modified cell belong- 
ing to the cellular tissue of the staminal leaf; nevertheless 
these two difierent organs imposo, to an equal extent, the 
character of their species on the ofispring resulting fram their 
union. In the case of grafts, however, the scion does not 
derive any character from the stock (not an absolute rule 
this). 

8. The female flowers of hybrids, fertilized by the pollen 
of a normal species, may yield fruits and fertile seeds ; these 
seeds produce a second generation, the individuals of which 
may either return exactly to one of the normal types, or 
constitute hybrids of the second degree, having partly the 
characters of the hybrid mother, partly those of the hybrid 
father plant. 

9. These hybrids of the second generation or degree may 
in their turn be fertilized by pollen from a species, and yield 
ripe fruits and well-formed seeds, returning or not to either of 
the normal types. 

10. Perennial hybrid plants are preserved as individuals^ 
and may be multiplied by sub-division, cuttings or grafts; 
not so with hybrid annual plants: these cannot, as a 'rule, be 
fertilized witli their own pollen, but require pollen from the 
species, in order to ripen their fruits, hence the following 
generation tends to revert to the paternal type, so that after a 
time the paternal element so preponderates that the hybrid 
ultimately reverts completely to the paternal type. This 
generally happens in the third generation. 
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11. The maintenance of a hjbrid form bj generation can^ 
fherefore, only be hoped for in those very rare cases wherein 
the hjbrid mother plant produces fertile pollen capable of 
impregnating the female flowers. 

12. Grossed fertilization occurs in nature generally from 
the agency of insects (especially of bees), which carry the 
pollen from one flower to another. Crossed fertilization or 
hybridism is rare among species, it is however common 
between female flowers of crossed plants having imperfect or 
sterile stamens, fertilized with pollen from typical species. 

Thus it will be seen, according to M. de Saint Pierre, under 
his rule 5, that the cause of the seed not being perfect is that 
*^ hybrid flowers are destitute of pollen, or at least of effective 
pollen." 

The conclusions of M. Germain de Saint Pierre are similar 
fo our own, and are worthy the attention of the hybridi2er. 

According to one of the rules laid down (3), it is stiown that 
difierent plants may be produced from the same fruit, particu- 
larly in flowers with several seeds like Lagenaria. We have 
fbund the same true with regard to the camellia, the pods of 
which usually contain two or three seeds, and the lily, with a 
targe quantity. We have had occasion to number and keep 
an accurate record of the product of numerous hybridizations, 
and have found that the progeny is distinct or reverts to one 
or the other of the parents^ White Japan lilies fertilized 
with the crimson, usually produce three-quarters or seven- 
eighths of the progeny of the crimson shade. In an experi- 
ment with the cacti, we fertilized the crenata, a large pure 
white flower, with a brilliant scarlet hybrid. The progeny 
were of various shades ; some rose color, just half way 
between white and scarlet, some scarlet, and others of various 
shades 6( red. No whites were produced like the female 
parent; showing conclusively that the male flower gives, in a 
majority of cases, the coloring, while the habit is more like 
the female. In the Japan lily we have spoken of, however^ 
the habit is unlike the auratum, being similar to the Japan, 
both in the growth and form of flower, while it has the size of 
flower of the auratum, and the color of the Japan. The 
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variations and combinations are remarkable, and no rule will 
appl7 to individual eases. Thej are productions which are 
repeated onlj once in thousands of experiments. 

The growth of hybrids is highly interesting, aside from the 
value which such productions attain from tiieir novelty and 
beauty. 

Recently the grape has had much attention, at home and 
abroad ; at home with the native grape, and abroad with tlie 
foreign. We have not the time to give the liistory of them, 
but it appears that the attempts in England to produce a 
class of vigorous growing varieties with the musk flavor have 
been eminently sueceasful. Formerly there were only the 
Muscat of Alexandria and Cannon Hall, two sorts which 
require a high temperature to produce them. Now we 
have the Muscat Hamburg, Champion Muscat and others, 
as easily produced as the old Hamburg, showing that the 
constitution and vigor of the female parent is predominant, 
and the delicious flavor of the Muscats maintained. 

There is much to be learned through careful experiments. 
Our native grape is yet to be improved, and the evidence is 
tiiat with judicious hybridization the hardiness and vigor of 
the female is perpetuated, and the form, color and flavor of 
the male transferred. Hence we may look for grapes witii 
all the vigor and resistance to mildew of the Concord, and 
the delicate juice of Allen's Hybrid* 



EVERGREENS AT WODENETHE. 

BT B. W. BkBQVSrr, 

In reply to your request, to give you my experience this 
winter on evergreens, I send the annexed list, first premising 
that most rules as to hardihood and protection have been set 
at defiance this winter, and, contrary to Mr. Meehan's theory 
about the necessity of shelter, I find those things protected 
or sheltered the most have suffered the most. Almost every^.. 
thing planted in a wood, and surrounded by the protection of 
evergreens, has been destroyed. 
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All thiugs planted on the west side of a wood have been 
the next great sufferers ; I think, from the fact that thej 
are in shadow (in any place) up to 10 or 11 o'clock, and 
then suddenly receive the warm rays of an almost meridian 
sun, while the sap vessels are in the frozen or congealed 
state of an excessive low temperature of the preceding night; 
while trees on the east side of a wood receive the early and 
weak rays of the rising wintry sun, and the congealed sap 
vessels are thawed gradually, and without much or any harm. 
As a proof of the correctness of this idea, I have large specimens 
on the west side of a wood, from ten to eighteen feet high, of 
Pinus Benthamiana, Abies nobilis, 

" ponderosa, " Torreya, 

Abies amabilis, ^^ Lawsoniana, 

^^ graudis, ^^ lasciocarpa, 

" Webbiana, Wellingtonia, 

^^ pinsapo, Cedar of Lebanon, 

^^ cephalonica, Golden and Common Yews, 

" chamycyparis, 
all more or less seriously injured, especially on the south and 
west sides. In fact, my largest Wellingtonia, a beautiful 
specimen last year, thirteen feet high, feathered to the ground, 
has only some six indies of life at top— every branch dead 
below this to the ground, so that I shall cut it down 
and replace it — while, on the contrary, another specimen, 
nearly as largo, standing in a most exposed position, with no 
protection near, but receiving the early rays of the morning 
sun, was somewhat injured, but an hour or two, thinning of 
the brown leaflets, soon got it all right in appearance. It is 
pushing well all over, and one would hardly, at a little 
distance, observe it had been damaged. 

My oldest and best Pinus Lambertiana, from the ground 
up to tliQ top a pyramid of verdure, last year, fifteen feet 
high, has not a green leaf on it. The buds have not yet 
pushed, thougl) green and plump. It seems as if paralyzed. 
This is on the west side of a wood. A similar tree on the 
north of a wood is uiitouched. 

The same may bo said of almost every evergreen I have. 
Those protected on tlie east side, and receiving the sudden 
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rays of the mid-day sun, have either nearly .died, or suffered 
so much as to render them worthless. 

Those immersed in a wood, protected on all sides, have 
generally died. 

Strange to say, complete seclusion lias been injurious to 
all English yews, while in complete exposure tliey have 
escaped with only a little singeing. Possibly a wet, warm 
autumn did not allow them, in tlie shade, to mature their 
wood sufficiently, and they were, consequently, not as much 
ripened as trees well exposed to the sun. 

I would repeat, that trees on the north side of a wood have 
hardly suffered at all. Those on the east side of a wood 
very little. Those on the west side very much, and those in 
a wood are generally the greatest sufferers by far, and yet, 
damaged severely as many of my trees are, there has not 
been a single death. Many are very badly wounded and 
disfigured, but would still, I think, linger on and work 
through, if permitted to remain. 

To answer your especial question. What are unquestionably 
hardy beyond peradveuture here? I should say, without 
any protection, exposed on all sides, except a border planta- 
tion, some distance off, one could rely upon the following : 
Abies alba, Abies Hudsoniana, 

" amabilis, " Ksempfcri, 

" Prazeri, " lasciocarpa, 

" cephalonica, " nobilis, 

^^ Glanbraziliensis, ^^ Nordmanniana, 

'^ densa, ^^ orientalis, 

^^ Douglasii, '' Whittmaniana, 

" foliis variega];a, or " pygmea, 

finedonien^s, ^^ compacta, 

^^ monstrosa, ^^ diffusa, 

" inverta, " pumilis. 

Of these the finest, as being the most certain, would be 
Abies monstrosa. Biota japonica, 

** inverta, " cristata, 

** orientalis, Thuja Hoveyii, 

<^ Nordmanniana, *^ freneloidcs, 

w amabilis, " aurea, 
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Thuja pendula, . Thuja glauca, 

" filiformisy " Warreana, 

^^ tartarica, '^ plicata, 

" Lobbii, " Craigiana, 

^ macrocarpa, Thujopsis dolabrata, 

" gigantea, ** " variegata. 

^^ compacta, 
These have all stood unharmed this winter with me. As 

a selection I should name 

Thuja cristata (Buist's), Thuja gigantea, 

" Hoveyi, " Lobbii, 

** aurea, " plicata, 

^^ filiformisy ^^ variegata. 

Cephalotaxus Fortuni stands very well, as well as 
Cryptomeria ; north of a wood I have one 16 feet high. 

Picea amabilis, Picea nobilis, 

grandis, " pectinata, 

lasciocarpa, ^^ Nordmanniana. 

Of these I should plant them all, as iJiey are all quite 

hardy here, and equally beautiful. 

Pinus austriaca, Pinus maritima, 

" Beardsleyi, '* nivea, 

*^ Benthamiana, ^^ monticola, 

" cembra, " pyrenaica, 

" excelsa, " strobus, 

" laricio, " sylvestris. 

Of these, strobus, sylvestris, pyrenaica, laricio, austriaca, 

ponderosa, nivea, cembra, Beardsleyi, are perhaps the liardiest. 
Taxus adpressa. Canadensis, erecta, are always hardj. 

Baccata and aurea generally so. 

Thujopsis borealis never changed a leaf. 

Tori*eya tazifolia, generally uninjured ; this year suffered 

somewhat, but has entirely recovered. 
All the Retinosporas, pisifera, obtusa and aurea are per-- 

fectly hardy. 
If I could but plant two trees j they would be Betinospora 

aurea and Glyptostrobus pendulus. 
In conclusion I would remark, that I consider last winter 

an exceptional one. If all winters were like it our list of 
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half-hardi«sr would be soon reduced. Until last winter I 
considered C. Lawsoniaua, Golden jews, Wellingtonia, Pinsa- 
pos, and many others, now victims, as beyond question, and I 
still think they will stand any ordinary winter, and do not 
intend to abandon their cultivation. The Silver fir stands 
perfectly well, but I think the future distinctive trees of the 
country will be the Retinosporas and Thuja dolabrata, and 
d. variegata, uninjured the severest winters. 
Wodenethe, 15 Jfe/y, 1868. 

Lovers of coniferous trees will feel under deep obligations 
to Mr. Sargent for the very extended list of trees which 
have stood the last severe winter, without injury, upon his 
grounds, as well as the list of those which were injured, more 
or less, and, above all, for the valuable hints, in regard to 
the kinds which are most reliable, for general purposes of 
ornament. 

Not less interesting and important are Mr. Sargent's 
remarks in regard to the position of trees, and the effect of 
the cold upon each location. He apparently does not have 
confidence in the evaporation tlieory, as he clearly proves 
that a location where the ^^ congealed sap vessels are thawed 
gradually, and without much or any harm," is the safest — 
this being on the east, where the trees get the early morning 
rays of the sun, but lose the fierce mid-day beams. 

Mr. Sargent's experience is the evidence of the effect of the 
winter at Wodenethe on Hudson, but it \vill be recollected 
that he has succeeded in growing many conifers to a large 
size, which could not possibly be raised in the vicinity of 
Boston, or in New England generally. Abies Douglasii we 
have tried in every location, for years, without success, and 
Biota japonica is always more or less injured, as is Thuja 
filiformis. 

Mr. Sargent's list will serve for all localities, from the 
Hudson River to Pennsylvania, and to a relative degree 
north. A similar list, which we hope to have from Mr. 
Hunnewell, will put us in possession of all the information 
needed to give a sure and certain guide to planters throughout 
the North and East. 
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As regards the importance of shelter, which Mr. Meehan 
has considered So great a necessity, as a means of checking 
evaporation, the past winter seems to have proved of no 
value. '^ Most rules, as to hardihood and protection, have 
been," as Mr. Sargent remarks, *' set at defiance," and we 
must profit from this experience, and ascertain, if possible, 
how much shelter, and what kind of shelter, trees should 
have. If too great, the wood will not ripen well in the 
autumn, or will be drawn and weak for want of more sun. 
If hj shelter we mean a plantation of trees at sufficient 
distance to break the force of the wind, and yet allow 
abundance of air and sun, this may be of great service, while 
the former, as in Mr. Sargent's case, where they were 
" immersed in a wood," or surrounded by the protection of 
evergreens, have been destroyed. To sum up, the facts are as 
follows : 

1. Trees, greatly protected by a dense growth of wood or 
evergreens, have been destroyed. 

2. Trees planted on the west side of a wood have been the 
next to suffer. 

8. Trees planted on the south side come next in injury. 

4. Trees, standing in a most exposed condition, with no 
protection, have been but slightly harmed. 

5. Trees planted on the east side of a wood are mostly 
uninjured. 

6. Trees planted on the north side of a wood uninjured. 
This is the result of the effects of the winter at Wodenethe. 

If Mr. Hunnewell has suffered in the same way we have 
arrived at one invariable rule — Never to plant any but the 
very hardiest tree, on the western or southern side of a wood 
or plantation. The north or east, or even an open location 
is better. 



THE MARTHA GRAPE. 

BT 0£0. W. CAMPBSLL, DELAWAKB, OHIO. 

In the June number of the Magazine I observe, in your 
"Pomological Gossip," General Negley's account of tbo 
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Martha grape, in which occurs a statement liable, as I 
think, to mislead, or give uneasiness to those growing this 
variety. I allude to the statement that the foliage of the 
Martha is " deeper green'' than that of the Concord, for the 
reverse is true. One of the most distinctive differences — 
and, indeed, nearly the only one, between the Martha and 
Concord vine, is that the foliage of the Martha is of a 
lighter shade of green. In its general habit of growth, form 
and consistence of foliage, vigor, hardiness, productiveness, 
exemption from disease, and adaptability to all soils and 
locations where vines will grow, it seems to be Concord " over 
again." It is, however, later in blooming, by iBve or six 
days, than the Concord; and was, last season, about ten days 
earlier in ripening. On young vines, the berries and bunches 
are both smaller than Concords ; but the quality is greatly 
superior, having less pulp, less foxiness, more sweetness, and 
a much more refined and delicate flavor. I am aware that 
quality is a matter of taste ; but in my estimate of the quality 
of this grape I am not alone ; for Mr. Thomas Median, tlie 
accomplished editor of the Gardeners' Monthly, stated at the 
meeting of the Ohio Pomological Society at Sandusky, last 
December, that he thought the Martha one of the finest grapes 
he ever tasted. While I would hardly place it as high in the 
scale of excellence as this, I certainly regarded it as superior 
to Rebecca, or any white native grape I have ever grown, un- 
less it may be Allen's White Hybrid. But when the vigorous, 
healthy. Concord character of the vine, its early ripening 
and other good qualities are considered, I cannot do otherwise 
than accord the Martha the highest place among our white 
native grapes ; and I have no doubt it will prove not only the 
most popular, but the most valuable, both for the table and 
for wine, of any white grape yet introduced to the public ; a 
worthy descendant of its distinguished parent, the Concord, 
and an honor to its enthusiastic originator, Samuel Miller, 
now of Blufflon, Mo. 

The "Black Hawk," also a seedling from the Concord; 
but the fruit of which I have not seen, was also originated by 
the same gentleman ; and this variety has " foliage of deeper 
greer!^ than the Concord, which is one of its distinguishing 
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features. Some other seedlings of the Concord which I hate 
seen, induce me to think this variety may be destined to ho 
the parent of a race of grapes of the greatest value to the 
vine-growing community. 

We are glad to have so good an account of the Martha, 
from one who can fully estimate its value, and at the same 
time we are pleased to have the mistake or oversight of Qen. 
Negley set right, that no doubt may exist with tiiose who 
have the Martha, that they have the true sort. — Ed. 



GRAPE GROWING IN THE WEST. 

Though the season of 1867 was a disastrous one for grape 
culture in New England, in consequence of the cool wet 
summer, the reverse was true of the crop at the West. There 
it was never better. In New York state, in the region of 
Crooked Lake, and in Ohio, in the region of Cleveland and 
Kelley's Island, the crop was large and fine. At the Exhi- 
bition held at Elyria, Ohio, in October last, the show of grapes 
is stated to have been ^^ confessedly the finest as to ripeness 
and quality ever witnessed in this country.'' 

We have but a slight appreciation of gra,p6 culture, as 
carried on at the West. Here, probably the largest plantation 
does not cover over an acre, and even those of this size are 
not numerous. But in the places we have named the grapes 
are cultivated by hundreds of acres, Ohio figuring as high as 
12,000 acres. 

We have before us the Third Annual Report of the Lake 
Shore Grape Growers' Association for 1867-^. It is a 
pamphlet of some sixty pages, and contains an account of 
the summer meeting, and the excursions of the membera to 
the various vineyards in Ohio, with a Report of the Exhibition 
at Elyria, the award of prizes, and discussions upon the varie- 
ties presented. The tour extended over a period of five days, 
passed among the Lake Shore vineyards. 
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The Aimnal Meeting of the Society was held on the 19th and 
20th of February last, at Qjieveland. It was largely attended, 
hoatQ two hundred members being present. President Dun- 
ham delivered an address, Reports on Wines were submitted, 
the dif<cussion on varieties continued, and the subject of 
temperature and soils considered. 

lu the discussion of varieties the Catawba received a large 
share of attention ; some members had produced fine cn^s ; 
some thought it still a profitable grape for wine, while others 
had no confidence in it. Dr. Griswold of Elyria said he 
would not give a dollar an acre for Catawba vineyards, and 
Mr. J. E. Mottier of Dover Bay said his did remarkably well 
— no rot Locality seems to have been the element of success. 
Mr. Perry of Brownhelm said he got 1,000 lbs. of Catawbas 
from tiu*ee-fourths of an acre. His Dela wares are three years 
old ; they are rather slow in growing, but all lived. Last 
spring iie manured them with the best decomposed manure 
he could fiaid on his place. The vines grew finely after tliis, 
and from fifty vines he marketed 850 lbs. of grapes. Of 
Concords he had 150 vines, and last year sold half a ton of 
grapes. The lona he was not successful with, though the 
grapes were fine when they were got. 

The discussion was continued, and we extract the following, 
among the interesting remarks upon new or old grapes : — 

• 

Mr. Rehburg, of Put-in-Bay, said the Delaware had done 
exceedingly well last year; but this grape requires, unlike 
the Catawba, a rich soil. The average yield was about ten 
pounds to the vine ; the vines are about eight feet apart, in 
I'ows, and six feet from each other. He thought this variety 
would ultimately become the favorite on the islands. 

Mr. Richmond, of Sandusky, said Norton's Virginia ripened 
well last fall, and held its leaves longer than others — an 
important point in his opinion. 

Mr. Hopkins, of Brownhelm, said of Delawares that he 
took 1,000 pounds from 100 vines, which he sold for 8| cents 
clear of expense. He got 28 pounds from one vine. He set 
them 8 feet apart, on sandy soil that would raise a good crop 
of corn. The vines were set three years ago, and were good 
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strong roots. Had no mildew or rot ; the only trouble was 
from the thrips. His lona vines, were doing well ; foliage 
and wood as good as any he had, but did not ripen as soon as 
the Delaware by from four to eight days. The Delaware 
needed manure more tlian other kinds, but he would not put 
on fresh barnyard manure. 

Salem. — It was moved to take up the Salem grape. Mr. 
Wolcott said perhaps no one here had seen the fruit of the 
Salem. He had a high opinion of the one wiio recommended 
it, and lioped it would prove a good grape. There was no one 
present to speak for the Salem from actual experience. 

The Walter grape was taken up. Mr. Caywood, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., said this grape did well ; had never seen a 
rotten grape or mildew on the leaf. It ripens from August 
15th to 30th. Last year, for the first time, it came as late as 
September 15, but tiiey were drenched with rain the season 
through. Wliile other varieties mildewed, the Walter did 
not. Sulphur was applied to all the varieties except the 
Walter, and not to that because that grape sets so closely to 
the stem that the sulphur could not be got out. It has borne 
23 clusters to the vine, estimated to weigh half a pound each. 
It is a seedling of the Delaware crossed with the Diana. 
Its vine is an enormous grower. In answer to inquiries, 
Mr. Caywood stated that besides being an excellent long- 
keeping variety, the Walter was the best of all American 
varieties as a raisin grape — the fruit readily drying into 
raisins instead of decaying. 

New Seedling Grapes were not discussed in the meeting, 
owing to lack of time ; but the Secretary has appended the 
following notes on a few of the most promising of the new 
seedlings that have been brought to notice during the past 
year. 

Hine. — At the Ohio State Fair last September, a new grape 
was exhibited without name, by D. G. Kichmond, of Sandus- 
ky, which was awarded the first premium as the best new 
seedling. Mr. R. stated to the committee that he obtained 
the vine from Mr. Gharles Carpenter, of Kelley's Island, but 
he could not then give its history farther, excepting that it 
was not claimed by Mr. G. as his own production. 
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In the Horticulturist for March, 1868, is a description and 
engraving of the same grape, bj F. R. Elliott, with a letter 
from Jason Brown, of Put-in-Bay, who states that he raised 
the grape from seed seven years ago, and he gave it the name 
of Hine grape, because he obtained the seed in the garden 
of his friend Daniel Hine of Summit County, Ohio, where he 
chanced to see a bunch of Catawba and one of Isabella 
growing so closely together that it occurred to him the seeds 
would very likely be hybridized ; and he told Mr. Hine he 
would test the matter by sowing the seed, and if anything 
good came of it, the best seedling should bear his name. Of 
the seedlings produced, this one was found the best, and it is 
deemed quite promising ; but he did not intend to bring it 
into piiblic notice until after it had been tested in a number 
of different localities. He gave Mr. Carpenter some cuttings 
of it several years ago in exchange for other new sorts, and 
hence it came into Mr. Richmond's hands. 

The fruit, as exhibited at the State Fair, would seem to 
confirm the supposition of its being a cross between the 
Catawba and Isabella — the bunch and berry being much like 
Catawba in size and form, while tlie color is darker — a dark 
claret brown, with a purple bloom ; flesh tender, sprightly, 
sweet and rich, with less acidity and aroma than Catawba,, 
and without its toughness of pulp and astringency of skin ;: 
it was also said to ripen earlier than the Catawba, the vine 
quite hardy and productive. 

Lorain. — ^This excellent white grape was christened and 
introduced to public notice at the first annual exhibition of 
this Association, 1865, and it is gratifying to find that it has 
done remarkably well the past season, and gains friends 
wherever the fruit is shown. If the vine proves. as hardy and 
vigorous as hoped, it bids fair to take the very first rank 
among native light colored grapes. Another seedling of the 
same origin and color, is also promising well, though not so 
delicate in texture. Mr. Barney, of Sandusky, has the charge 
of their trial and propagation. 

Canadian Seedlings. — Mr. Saunders, of Washington, has 
repeatedly expressed the belief that the Clinton is the most 
hopeful parent from which to raise seedlings or hybrids that 
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will prove healthful, and suited to the Northern States of the 
Union. In accordance with this idea, Mr. Charles Arnold, of 
Canada West, has been for some years experimenting, and 
has raised a number of promising seedlings from the Clinton, 
crossed, as he claims, with the Black Hamburg and several 
other foreign varieties. These have only fruited in Canada as 
yet, and will need testing in more favorable climates, before 
their real merits can be known. If they are truly hybrids, 
as claimed by Mr. Arnold, the fact is highly interesting and 
important, especially as suggesting what may be produced 
hereafter, from a similar line of experiments. 

Janesyille. — This is the name of a seedling produced at 
Janesville, Wisconsin, and said to be of excellent quality, 
ripening in August, in that northern climate, and the vine 
quite hardy and productive. No description is published, 
but as the original vine is said to have been sold for $1,000, 
it will of course be heard from in due time. 

Mt. Hope Seedungs — Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, the 
well known Rochester nurserymen, have an experimental 
vineyard of several hundred vines, among which are quite a 
number of new seedlings produced by them from seeds of the 
Delaware, Diana, Rebecca and Concord, saved from fruit 
grown on the sides of a building where these varieties were 
in immediate contact with each other, so that the blossoms 
were liable to be cross-fertilized. Of several hundred seedling 
vines, about fifty of the most promising were saved for fruiting, 
and of these about a- dozen, after three years' bearing, are 
found to be of very good quality — several of them, we think, of 
the highest excellence, and destined to become quite popular. 

Their number 19 is, perhaps, the best of all — possessing 
the combined flavor of the Delaware and Diana, and, of 
course, very spicy and delicious; flesh tender and juicy; 
bunch and berry of good size and form, dark color ; vine har- 
dy, thrifty and productive. Number 4 is a black grape, of 
the Concord class, bunch and berry of good size and form ; 
earlier, and bunch better than Hartford Prolific. Number 
27 appears like a cross between Delaware and Diana ; fruit 
resembling Delaware, but vine and leaf stronger, hence an 
improvement. Number 60 resembles Diana, but the fruit of 
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brighter color, less musky, and skin not so tough ; on these 
accounts, superior to that variety. Number 81 seems to be 
a cross between Concord and Diana; dark color, early, smaller 
and better than Concord; vine hardy, thrifty and productive. 
These seedlings will not be sent out until very thoroughly 
tested in a number of different localities. 

Quite a discussion took place in regard to the grape soils 
of tho Lake Shore, and Dr. Eirtland, by request, addressed 
the meeting. Potash he considered a necessary element of 
success in grape growing, and advised, as a manure for sandy 
land, a dressing of about two inches of broken shale. The 
result of his remarks was, that there is but one soil — the clay 
soil — for grapes. 

We conclude our notice of the Report with the following 
hints on 

PACKING, PRESERVING AND MARKETING GRAPES. 

Mr. Wolcott, of Elyria, had not much experience in packing 
grapes. There was a considerable home market, Lorain 
county consuming tons of grapes. For Chicago and Mil- 
waukee markets, he had got 11 to 15 cents per pound for 
Isabellas and Catawbas. 

Dr. Dunham said it was utterly impossible to fix on any 
good market for grapes, beforehand, but the producer could 
find out the market when ready to ship. He had been obliged 
to use four pound boxes, because he could not get ten pound 
boxes; twelve four pound boxes in a crate cost eighty cents; 
ten ten pound boxes cost eighty cents, and in some markets 
the grapes in crates sell best. [It was here stated that some 
specimens of boxes were before the Special Committee, and 
would be shown when that Committee made its report.] 

Mr. Cay wood said the general opinion was that fruit-growers 
were the victims of commission men. Producers should send 
their agents to cities. 

Mr. Lowry, of Berlin Heights — They had formed an asso- 
ciation to ship strawberries, and send a man to hunt up an 
honest man to ship to. 

Mr. Hoag, of Lockport, New York, said he had kept tho 
lona grape by putting them in a cool room for some weeks, 
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and some of the grapes had begun to shrivel before they were 
boxed. He thought if they had been boxed before ihey had 
shrivelled, they would all have been plump. 

A member stated that tons of Catawba grapes were kept at 
Sahdusky the past season, until Christmas or later, by Dr. 
Newton of Catawba Island, then shipped successfully to distant 
markets. They were packed in small boxes, as for shipping, 
the covers being left off, and stored in a dry, cool cellar, so 
that air could pass between the boxes. 

Mr. Saxton, of Collamer, said Cleveland grapes had got a 
hard name because tlie first ones planted were on sandy soil^ 
and everybody supposed that was the kind of soil ; while the 
fact is that none of the grapes grown so had ever ripened. 
Still, these grapes were the first in market,, and had given 
Cleveland grapes a bad reputation. He had kept his grapes 
in a cool room — a dry cellar, as cold as could be without 
freezing. They were as plump now as in October. The 
grapes must be right first, he had learned, and then they 
could be kept easily. He thought fruit would keep better 
in a dark room than in a light one. His grapes would keep 
two months yet. 

Several instances were related of keeping grapes in layers^ 
with cotton batting or paper between the layers. One man 
in Lake county, as related by Mr. Harrison, of Painesville, 
packed in saleratus boxes, with paper between the layers. 
Part he put on high shelves in his cellar, and part near the 
cellar bottom. The former were badly shrivelled, while the 
latter were plump. Both were well preserved, however. 

Mr. Wadsworth, of Madison, Lake county, said his grapes 
were raised on gravelly soil; last year they ripened well; 
were gathered and laid on a packing table till the stems were 
withered, and then they were packed. They were kept in a 
cool cellar. 

Dr. Dunham said that grapes the must of which would 
weigh 90, would probably stand a temperature of 27 degrees. 
Another gentleman said that he had tested the temperature in 
his grape room and found it to be 26 degrees. Still another 
gentleman confirmed this statement in another instance. 

Mr. Lowry said he used to try to keep grapes in cotton 
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batting, setting them in a cool room. When one grape would 
rot, the juice would be communicated to others by batting. 
Cotton cloth remedied this, as it would not carry the juice 
from a rotten grape to sound ones. Gatawbas keep better 
than Isabellas or Delawares. If grapes are shipped when 
the weather is pretty hot with frequent showers, they are 
pretty sure to spoil. 

Mr. Griffith said the whole thing was to keep the grapes 
dry and cool. They should be kept at least three days after 
picking, filling the boxes lialf full, set them in an open room ; 
then, after setting three days, remove every grape that is 
loose, and the rest would keep without trouble. He always 
kept his grapes in an upper room. They must be ripe, and 
packed with care. 

Mr. Gaywood said it was not tliought to pay. to keep 
grapes. He had the experience of two men who had tried 
it for years, and had become convinced that the cost of 
buildings, £c., for keeping was more than enough to over- 
balance the profit. 

Mr. Swan, of East Cleveland, referred to the keeping of 
grapes in fruit-houses, both in Cleveland and in New York. 
The temperature in these fruitrhouses was stated to be 84^ 
the year round. 

Dr. Dunham said that two years ago his grapes were 
bought to put in the fruit-house in this city. Mr. Nyce had 
them picked before he (Dr. D.) wanted them to be picked. 
They were not fully ripe. They did not keep well. 

Dr. Beckwith said that grapes would keep perfectly in 
a fruit-house, but after being taken out they soon change. 
They would, however, taste of the chlorides used to preserve 
them. 

Dr. Dake said he had eaten grapes from Nyce's fruit- 
house, and had never tasted chloride of lime in them. They 
would not taste of it unless the solution was thrown over 
them, for the chloride is an absorbent. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard said he had never discovered the taste 
of chloride in grapes from the fruit-house in this city. He 
thought the fruit-house was a great benefit to cities, and the 
inventor deserved praise. 
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Dr. Dake said it was chloride of calcium that was iised in 
the fruit-house. It was not perceptible to the smell iu the 
fruit-house. [Specimens were afterwards distributed in the 
meeting by Mrs. Nyce, and none present complained of any 
chloride or other bad taste.] 



POMOLOGICAL GOSSIP. 

Estimate op Pears. — An English writer, who appears quite 
fastidious in his taste, thus speaks of two of our best known 
and most popular pears : — 

Louise Bonne is very good, as again and again I admit; 
but never yet was it quite firstrate to a very critical palate, 
nor will it ever be so. The texture of Louise Bonne (grow 
it where you will) is not close and velvety. Without this 
perfection pears may be refreshing, delicious, and all that, 
but they cannot be the cream of cream. As for .Williams' 
Bon Chretien (Bartlett) ever being a most exquisite pear, I 
must dare to suggest that ''Observer's" palate is gratified 
with a coarse aroma, if he finds it even tolerable. The texture 
is often decent^ though with grit towards the centre, and the 
juice is pretty copious, (if you gather the fruit unripe,) yet 
it is a penalty to eat more than a slice. The pear has a 
" yellar" taste. I cannot express my meaning more clearly. 
De gustibtis^ <fec. Winter Nelis is sometimes good, but never 
quite firstrate. Josephine de Malines always beats it iu size, 
appearance and quality. Never yet have I tasted Beurre 
Ranco above the rank of a second class pear. 

Strawberries in Massachusetts. — ^The State Committee of 
the American Pomological Society for Massachusetts make 
the following Report upon Strawberries: — 

In strawberry culture we make Hovey's Seedling the 
standard variety by which we test other varieties. 

Brighton Pine fully sustains its previous good reputation. 

Boston Pine, as good as ever. 

Hovey's Seedling, as fine as formerly, and the standard sort. 
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Jenny Lind, not extensively raised, but when grown is as 
satisfactory as formerly. 

La Constante, the most beautiful in form and color ; the 
finest foreign variety ever introduced. 

Scott's Seedling is undoubtedly a fine variety, but is not 
extensively cultivated. 

Triomphe de Gand, large and handsome, but not of first 
quality. 

Wilson's Albany, poor quality, poor color, very acid, and 
good bearer. 

Buffalo is identical with McAvoy's Superior, which was 
discarded by us years ago. 

Frogmore Late Pine is a new variety, that promises well ; 
large size, and quite late. 

Russell's Prolific is a fair bearer, but of poor quality. 
The berry is wrinkled and ill shapeu ; not worthy of culti- 
vation. 

The Agriculturist is a strong grower, a good bearer, 
tolerable flavor when nearly ripe, and of a scarlet color, 
and when fully ripe of a dark dirty color, and of decidedly 
poor flavor. 

French's Seedling is a scarlet soft berry, of poor flavor, 
lacking nearly all the qualities that go to make up a good 
strawberry. 

Lennig's White, Monitor, Brooklyn Scarlet, Green Prolific, 
Deptford White, Progress, Lucinda perfecta, and Exposition 
de Chalons are all poor varieties. The Report is signed by 
J. F. C. Hyde, President of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Eben Wight, and W. C. Strong. 

P£\RS FOR General Cultivation. — The President of the 
American Pomological Society presented tQ the meeting the 
following List of Pears, recommended for general cultivation 
by the Massachusetts Agricultural Club, in the order of their 
ripening: — 

STANDARDS. 

First Series: 
Bartlett, Merriam, 

Seckel, Sheldon, 

Urbaniste, Beurre d'Anjou. 
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Second Series: 
Brandywine, Swan's Orange, 

Doyenne Boussock, Howell, 

Beurr^ Bosc, Lawrence. 

Third Series: 
Belle Lucrative, Marie Louise, 

Paradise of Autumn, Beurr^ Glairgeau, 

Beurre Superfin, Vicar of Winkfield. 

The Onondaga Grape is the name of a newTariety, 
described as follows, by W. B. Smith of Syracuse, N. Y. : 
It is a seedling, grown in Fayetteville in this county, a cross 
between Diana and Delaware. It appears to be entirely 
hardy, quite as much so as the Delaware, and the fruit ripens 
at the same time with it. It is of amber color, good size, 
nearly as large as the Diana. We think it combines, in some 
degree, tlie flavor of both these varieties, Diana and Delaware. 
It has a thick skin, and is a good keeper. The amount of 
wood it makes is not large, but what there is, is strong, 
similar to the Delaware. 

The Naomi Raspberry is the name of a new variety which 
originated in California, in the garden of Mrs. Gov. Wood of 
San Francisco. Mr. F. R. Elliot thus describes it: It is to 
the public a comparatively new variety, but observation of it 
for about twelve years, during which it has been grown 
without any but good common care in cultivation, and entirely 
without winter protection — it has each year produced large 
and profitable crops of very sup>erior fruit — induces me to 
place it in the department report, because of the great interest 
felt at this time in the cultivation of small fruits. Size large, 
to very large, form roundish, slightly conical or obtuse conical; 
hairs long ; graius large ; color bright rich red ; flesh firm 
and sprightly, rich and delicious ; cones strong with numerous 
lateral branches, when fruiting, brown, smooth, occasional 
inconspicuous spines, leaves broad, lanceolate, very productive 
and hardy. 

The Wilder Strawberry. — We have already given some 
account of Col. Wilder's new seedling strawberry, which he 
has exhibited the last year or two as No. 13, and which has 
given promise of possessing superior qualities. The present 
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year tbe beds were in excellent condition, and we were invited 
to examine the plants and fruit. Unfortunately a previous 
engagement prevented us from accepting Col. Wilder's invita- 
tion. But fi*om gentlemen who were present we learn that 
the fruit was unusually fine, showing the good qualities of 
productiveness, with the valuable properties which have 
already been noticed in the fruit itself. It has been proposed 
by the Committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
who were especially invited to examine the strawberry, to call 
it the WiLDEU, and we are pleased to learn that the originator 
is gratified at the recognition of its merits, and accepts the 
decision of the Committee. On the 11th July, Col. Wilder 
exhibited tlie fruit. It is, as we believe we have stated, a 
seedling from the Hovey, fertilized with La Constante, and 
possesses the good qualities of both. Its form is regular, and 
its size large, like La Constante ; its flesh and its flavor are 
like the Hovey, and it approaches it in the brightness of color. 
We think it tiie only new variety of value introduced for a 
long period, and we congratulate Col. Wilder, after upwards of 
twenty years' labor in the growth of seedlings, that he has at 
last been successful in adding to our limited stock of superior 
strawberries. 



THE FLORIDA AIR PLANT. 

BT JOHN L. BUSSSLL. SALEM, MASS. 

Is not the plant mentioned by you, Mr. Editor, in your 
pleasant article of the June number, p. 176, the Tillandsia 
tUriculata of Leconte, of which Dr. Chapman, in his Flora 
of the Southern TTnited States, says '^ the dilated and imbri- 
cated bases of the leaves form a kind of cup which commonly 
contains a considerable quantity of water." It was this 
specific name which was in your mind probably when you 
wrote tUricuhides ; and you had overlooked the fact that 
T. usneoides is the Spanish moss which hangs like mournful 
drapery from the live oaks, and reminds the northernei* of 
the pendent and grayish lichen, the Usnea plicata and other 
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co-species which he sees in the forests and woods of his native 
mountain regions. 

If 1 mistook not I saw some fine vigorous plants of the 
Tillandsia in question in the greenhouses of Madame Pratt, 
when a few days ago I revisited that neighborhood, once 
renowned for tlie genius and labors of Haggerston in Cushing's 
garden, opposite. The specimens, exhibited in the Library 
Koops of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by our 
excellent superintendent, Mr. Busjvell, were of the same 
kind I think. 

Let me tell you how delighted I was with the display of 
azaleas in the finely grown specimens of Messrs. Hovey & Go. 
this spring, with the Beauty of America, lUustris nova, 
Madame Michel, Eulalie, Crispiflora, Oem, Caryophylloides, 
&c., i&c, and with many novelties in the numerous houses in 
other parts of the extensive grounds. A fine seedling Cactus 
tallied ^^K,'^ some secret, perhaps caballistic sign, from whose 
wizard spell it sprung into new and rare beauty ! ! the SaxiFraga 
Fortuni and the Zonal geraniums, such as Gem, Salamander, 
Crystal Palace Gem, Orange Nosegay, Golden Tom Thumb, 
Italia Unita and PicraaATA with the fanciful foliage, Titian, 
&c., &c., what a blaze of scarlet, what a flower bed of tinted 
foliage ! The snowy blossoms of the white double flowering 
almond (properly Japan or Chinese plum) arrested my atten- 
tion when leaving the gardens, but if I could have but one 
only, I should select the rose-colored and older variety as far 
more showy and attractive ; but then, as a florist friend once 
said of the White Myosotis, or Porget-me-Not, it is new; a 
world of wisdom in three words. 

The Pyrus Coronaria^ or White Crab, has been truly 
superb in blossom this last May, or rather June, and loaded 
the air witli its balmy fragrance. I was glad to see Exochorda 
grandiftora in one of the Exhibitions of the Society this spring. 

Mr. Russell is undoubtedly correct. We intended to have 
written T. utriculata instead of utriculoides. The specimens 
sent to Mr. Buswell, superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and noticed by Mr. Russell, are the 
same, and came from the gentleman who gathered the 
specimens sent to us. — Ed. 



LILIUM COLCHICUM. 

BS THB IDITOK. 

All tho lilies are beautiful, tliougli some are mucli more 
desiralile tliaii others. The Japan varieties are now well 
knotrn and much cultivated, and the auratum is extensively 
distributed for a new lily. L. Brown! and Longifiorum, tw» 
grand sorts of the trumpet shaped white lilies, ard now 
becoming generally known. 

Our American species, stiperbum, canadense, and philadol- 
phicum, are rare in gardens, though common enough in tho 
woods and old pastures, but they are less cultivated tlma 



perhaps any of the foreign lilies. Thoy are truly superb, and 
though not quite so eaiily managed as the Tiger, still, with 
the least proper attention, they may be grown freely, and 
lowered in great perfection. 

Among the lilies of recent addition to our gardens, though 
not very new, having been introduced to European gardens 
more than thirty years ago, and figured and descnbed in 
Van Houtte's "Flore de6 Serres" iu 1849 (Vol. 5), is the 
L. Scovitsianum Fisch. and Lailem^ now generally known as 
the L. colchicum (no. 9). 
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It is a native of the northern regions, and was introduced 
by the zealous Russian voyageurs into the gardens of St. 
Petersburg, from whence it was subsequently distributed by 
Dr. Fischer. Through the Prussian and Belgian cultivators 
it has been introduced to our.gardeais. 

In general aspect it has a resemblance to the American 
lilies. Tlie flowers are pendent, and the petals are recurved 
at the ends. They are of a pale yellow, with yellow veins 
through, the centre of each, and spotted with brownish spots. 
The style is recurved, and the anthers orange colored. 

It grows about two feet high, and flowers at the same season 
as the Japan lilies, in August and September. Van Houtte, 
in alluding to its cultivation, sajs it requires very little care, 
and may be treated the same as the common white lily. 

As a companion to the Japan lily, which also flowers in 
August, the L. colchicum is well deserving a place in every 
collection. 



General Sotites* 



Epiphtllum truncatum. — When well grown, this plant is one of the 
most showy of the decorative stove plants which flower in the dreary 
months of November and December. I ha'd a collection of different 
varieties in flower here, and most beautiful objects they were, mixed with 
other plants in a warm greenhouse. They range about three feet in height^ 
and, with the exception of about six inches at the top, they are a complete 
mass of flowers to the bottom of the pot. The young plants were procured 
from the Miss Lee, who, I believe, obtained some of the varieties from the 
Continent I am not aware what stock or stocks they have been grafted or 
inarched on, but they seem to grow vigorously. The following varieties 
are the best and most distinct in colors that have flowered here, namely : — 
Elegans magnificum, Russellianum Superbum, truncatum violaceum, and 
Ruckesianum. My collection has been managed so as to keep the plants 
rather dry after they have done flowering, and not to excite them to grow 
before June or July. At that period they are repotted, tlie old balls being 
weH reduced. The soil used is richer than what is generally given to 
succulent plants — namely, some well rotted deer dung, mixed with broken 
lime rubbish. and light sandy loam. They are then kept in a warm moist 
stove to make their young growths, and generally flower about the middle 
of November. — (Florist and PomologisL) 
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The FiMJivG thb Flower Garde if. — By all means, let us have the 
whole matter of bedding out thoroughly discussed. What I chiefly com- 
plain of is that our present, upon the whole, admirable system, is oAen 
flippantly condemned without a hearing, in favor of something else, no 
one hardly seems to know what, not half so good. I especially like the 
idea about asters being used as summer tulips, to be stuck as pins into a 
cushion of a different ground color. In my humble opinion this suggestion 
is of greater worth than all the leaf gardening we have imported from the 
Continent. A ^ poshing man" will be glad to hear that my views are wide 
enough to include within the folds of my own practice specimens of almost 
every style of filling the flower-garden. For instance, I have ao example 
of bis circles thus : — A groundwork of Gnaphalinm lanatum, dotted all 
over with dwarf ageratum, and circles picked out through the centre, and 
planted as follows: — Centre circle, Boule de Feu pelargonium, 2d on each 
•ide, Mrs. Pollock do., 3d do., Coleus marmoratns, 4th, yellow calceolaria, 
5th, Lord Palmerston pelargonium. .The front and back of this picked out 
space is a ribbon border, bounded next the mixture on one side by perilla 
and on the other by the above dark colors. I will give a few more 
illustrations of pretty beds from actual practice, in the hope that others may 
be induced to do the same, or to suggest improvements in .those given, as 
my only object in these letters is that we may be enabled to All the flower 
garden, in the best possible manner for effect. No. 1 is a raised circuhir 
bed ; the centre is Cineraria maritima. It is then divided into four segments 
of circles, with lines of Centaurea. Inside these next the white Cineraria^ 
is furnished with the red Iresine, outside with Airs. Pollock. This bed is 
edged with Viola cornuta, with a supplementary line to droop over the 
sides of the dwarf Blue Convolvulus. No. 2 is Mangle's variegated dotted 
all over with the blue Convolvulus, and edged with Viola cornuta. No. 3, 
pelargonium White LAdy [or Mad. Macherj dotted with the Convolvulus, 
and edged with Scarlet Verbena. No. 4, Ageratum maximum, edged 
with Calliopsis Drummondii. No. 5, common pink monthly rose, closely 
pegged down, and filled up between with Cerise Unique pelargonium, and 
edged with a band, eighteen inches wide, of Cerastium tomentosum. No. 
6, and here I must stop for the present, is filled with a central mass of 
Mad. Vaucher pelargonium, with a band of Coleus Verschaffeltii, and 
edged with blue Lobelia and the Centaurea intermixed.^ Gard. Chron.) 



Setting Grapes. — Much has been written upon the setting of Muscat 
and other grapes. To set the Muscat of Alexandria like the Black Ham- 
burg (says a cotemporary] keep the temperature at 75° by Are heat, and 
85° by sun heat Keep the night temperature at 70°. Damp the paths at 
7.30 A. M., and 4 P. M. Keep the whole of the atmosphere of the house 
in perpetual motion, night and day. When the blossoms are fully expanded 
give each bunch a slight shake once a day. This is all that is necessary 
to insure well formed bunches. My experience, from having set and fruited 
(Nir new grape, Mrs. Pincers Black Muscat, on many occasions in pots, in 
conjunction with smaller canes, when the atmosphere as a rule most be 
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kept moist, led ine to believe in, and to adopt the above plan to the veiy 
letter. lo the whole of the vineries here the vines have set better this 
year than ever I saw them ;' the little house in which Mrs. Pince's Black 
Muscat is growing is trulj a sight worth seeing ; the bunches really tooch 
each other, and as I should have to take off more than half I take the liberty 
of sending you part of a bunch, in order that you may see that every berry 
has set. — (LL) 



Clematis Stakdishii. — The spring flowering clematises are now at 
their best, whether on poles or on trellis work. Having some few years 
back tried C. Jackmanni for bedding purposes with complete success, I 
thought 1 would try a bed of C. Standishii. This was done about eighteen 
months ago, by planting them in rows eighteen inches apart They are 
now in full bloom, and all who have seen them within the last ten days have 
been much delighted with the effect which they produce. I have to day 
counted in the space of a square yard 118 expanded flowers, besides several 
unopened buds. When it is taken into consideration that these spring 
varieties commence and finish flowering before ordinary bedding plants 
begin, I think it would be a great acquisition in a gentleman's flower garden 
if certain beds were judiciously selected and planted, each with one sort. 
For example take the four cardinal points: — North bed, C. Standishii, 
beautiful violet blue ; south, C. ccerulea grandiflora, an azure purple ; east, 
C. Fortunei fl.-pl., large double white ; west, C. Helene, white with straw 
centre. Besides, there are several other varieties from which selections 
might be made ; this would enliven the garden some six or ei^ht weeks 
before ordinary bedding plants would come into flower, and would accustom 
the eye to the '* gay and glittering flower garden when in its highest state 
of perfection." At first thought several would say, What! have four blank 
beds throughout the summer? By no means. The spring clematises 
having finished blooming by the middle of June, all that should be done 
is to cut off the flower-stalks (leaving the bed covered with foliage), to 
prune back the young wood, and use the beds on the " carpet system," by 
plunging potted pelargoniums, &c., between the rows of clematis.— (M) 



HotticuItnrRl (l^peralions 



FOR AUGUST. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



The month of July was one of the hottest and driest we have had for 
many years, the temperature varying from 95® to 100°, for nearly a week» 
and without rain up to the time we write (24th). Trees of all kinds have 
made a good growth, and grapes look well, though rather late. The pear 
crop ii very small. 
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Gra PC Vires will now be ripening their frait, and the early sorts will 
be nearly ready for cutting. As they color, more air should be given, 
night as well as day, and damping the walks should be dispensed wiih. 
See that the laterals are kept stopped at reasonable distance, so as to allow 
the light and air to ripen the wood. In cold houses the grapes will soon 
begin to color, and will require more attention. Guard against cold draughts, 
and give no side air till the berries ere fully colored. Damp the house 
morning and night, and close early on cool nights. Stop the laterals as 
they require it. 

Strawberry Plantations will now require attention. Old beds may 
be renovated, and kept in very good condition by spading in one half of 
the vines, leaving the others to extend the runners over the ground. 
Enrich the giound with well rotted manure. New beds may be made this 
month. Manure and dig the ground, level and rake, and set out the plants 
in rows, two to three feet apart. Water occasionally, if the weather 
should be dry. 

Rasfberrt Plantations should have attention. Cut away the old 
canes as soon as the fruit is gathered. 

Thinning fruit should be attended to where the crop is too large. 
Take off the poorest fruit, and go over a second time, and gather all but 
what the tree can perfect of good size. 

Summer Pruning should be continued, heading in all laterals to two or 
three eyes, and cutting out superfluous shoots. 

Pear, Plum and Cherry Trees should be budded this month. 

Strawberry Plants, for forcing, should be prepared now, by layering 
the runners in small pots, which will be rooted in two weeks, when they 
should be removed and repotted in larger pots. 

flower department. 

A dry month has retarded the growth of all bedding plants, especially 
those late planted, and rains are needed to give vigor and beauty to the 
garden. When convenient, watering should be resorted to, and frequent 
stirring of the soil will assist in maintaining a good growth. Now is tlie 
time to secure a stock of soils and manures for winter use, stacking them 
in heaps. 

Camellias will now be swelling their bads, and should be freely 
syringed and well watered, using liquid manure occasionally. Now is a 
good time to repot or top-dress all plants which require it. Grafting may 
be done now. 

Azaleas should all be removed to the open air, in a sheltered situation. 
Such as are intended for specimens should be tied into shape, and those 
that require it repotted or top-dresded. See that the thrips and red spider 
are all destroyed, by using whale oil soap^ or tobacco soap. Give liquid 
manure occasionally. 

Pelargoniums will require attention this month. Cut down the old 
plants to within two or three eyes of the old wood. Keep them dry for a 
few days, till the wounds heal, and they begin to push afresh. Then turn 
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oat of the pots, shake off the old soil, trim the roots, and repot into smaller 
pots. Use light soil, leaf mould loam, and sand, and place in a frame, where 
they can be sheltered from heavy rains. Put in the cuttings for fresh stock. 

Chrtsanthemums, in pots, should be thoroughly watered, using liquid 
manure occasionally. Discontinue stopping the shoots after the middle of 
the month. 

Tricolor and Zonal GERAniUMS, intended for fine specimens, should 
have a shift into larger pots, in good rich soil. Pinch off all blossoms, as 
they appear, and stop the strong growing shoots. 

Paivst Sbrds may be sown this month, for early spring blooming. 

Cineraria and Calceolaria Seeds may be sown this month. 

BouvARDiAS should be topped, in order to make strong bushy plants. 

Frrns should be shifted into larger pots. 

Caladiums may now have a final shift into large pots, and be shaded 
from the noonday sun. 

Tuberoses, for late blooming, should be shifted into larger pots. 

Japan Lilies, in pots, out of flower, 8hould be sparingly watered. 

Heliotropes, Stevias, and similar plants, fur winter bloom, should 
have the strong shoots stopped, in order to maintain a dwarf, compact 
growth. 

Oxalis Bowiei may be potted this month. 

Chinese Primroses should be shifted into larger pots, and kept in a 
frame, protected from the hot sun. 

Mignonette should now be planted in pots. 

flower garden and bhrubbbrt. 

The dry weather has been very severe upon lawns, and very little cutting' 
has been required. With rainy weather they should be well rolled. Cat 
grass or box edgings, and clean, rake and roll the walks. 

Dahlias will soon begin to bloom, and they should be* kept pruned of 
superfluous laterals, and tied to strong stakes. 

Gladiolus, coming into bloom, should be tied to neat stakes. 

Roses nriay now be layered. 

Neapolitan and other Violets should be kept clear of weeds, and 
watered if the weather continues dry. 

Carnations and Picotees should be layered for a new stock. 

Daisies may be divided and reset. 

Perennial Plants, raised from seeds, in the spring, should now be 
planted out into the border. 

White Lilies may be dug up and transplanted, if more stock is 
wanted. 

SuBTROPiqAL Plants flourish in the warm weather we have had, but 
they need plenty of water, especially Cannas, and other large leaved 
plants. 
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ICBOICE AND RARE PLANTS. 

PAIJ^S, YUCCAS, AGA\ES, Sec, See. 

HOV^EY <fe CO. 

Offer for sale fine specimens of the following beautiful Plants: — 

If^ATANIA BORBONICA [The BowrUm Palm\ various sizes, 

JHAM^ROPS HUMILIS (Fom Palm\ 

ICORYPHA AUSTRALIS (Australian Palm), 

IcHAM-fiROPS PORTUNI (Ckinese PcHm\ . 

This beautiful Palm is nearly hardy. 

;OCOS CORONATA [Coeoanvi Palm\ 

lONAPARTEA JUNCEA— fine plants, 

Ifourcroya GIGANTEA " 

PA ND ANUS VARIEGATAS, beautiful striped foliage, 
IaGA VE AMERICANA (Ctniury Planf), of various sizes, 

UCCA ALOEFOLIA VARIEGATA— magnificent foliage, 

ARANTA ZEBRIN A— superb large, striped foliage, 

[USA ROS \CEJSA (Banana), very large foliage. 

All these plants are admirably adapted for the decoration of the lawn and flower gar- 
len in summer. 
With a larire collection of New and Rare Plants, — 

Beautiful TREE and other PERNS, LYCOPODS, &c. 
|]2 fine varieties of CALADIUMS, of all sizes. 

Address, HOVEY & CO. 

53 NORTH M \RKET STRE£T, BOSTON. 
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THUJA HOVEYII. 

large and fine stock of this new Arbor Vitae, 
the most beautiful of all the hardy sorts, 

7BOM $4.00 TO $12.00 PEB DOZEN. 

Address, 

HOVEY & CO. 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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EARLY ROSE POTATO, 

THE MOST VALUABLE EARLY POTATO. 

The Early Roee, after another year's trial, hai proved to be the earliett and best 
variety jret introdaced. It is ten days earlier than the Goodrich, folly as prodactive, and 
of wmfenax qoality. It ai now efferM at tiie ibUDwing prices : 

1 poand (postage paid]^ • . . . fl iDO 

1 peck (lo lbs.) . % . » 6 00 

1 boshel (60 lbs.), 15 00 

1 barrel, • • . 40 00 

Cash or draft to accompany the oider. No charge for packing or delivery te express 

Address, 

HOV£T & oo. 

68 North Haiket Street, BMrtMk 

J ■ TM -l----! ■_■■■ ri" ^'~ -_--^^-^- - .... ^^^^.^.^^.^ fcj_.^*_>-. . ^ ^^ . .- ■ ^ ^ ^..^^ „ !,^,^_l a^ ^^^^. 

Qrape Vines for Vineries. 

HOVEY & CO., 

Offer for sale one of the largest and ' mo0t complete collectionft of Foreign Grtip«s 
in the country, embracing eveiy popular variety of merit, all raised ftom eyes from 
oar own bearing vines, and true to name, as follows: — 

Black Hambargh, Canadian Chief, 

Black Hambargh, Wilmot's No. 16, Muscat de Sarbelle, 

Black Hamburgh, Wilmot's, Muscat Aladeira, 

Victoria, Mttscat &t Lauftentf 

Mill Hill Hamburgh, Pur|4e Sw«et Watdt, 

White Frontignan, Champion Hamburgh, 

Grizzly Frontignan, Muscat of Alexandria, 

Black Frontignan, Tottenham Park Muscat, 

Chasselas of Fontainbleau, Macreadv's Early White, 

Black Prince, Zinfindal, 

Lombardy White Niee, 

West's St Peters, Rei^pae de Nice, 

Gros Bleu, Syrian, 

Barbarossa, White Tokay, 

Muscat Blanc Hatif, Golden Hamburgh, 

Bowker, Pope Hamburgh, . 

Trentham Black, Austrian Muscat. 

Muscat Hamburgh, Prolific Sweetwater, 

Bowood Muscat, Caillaba, 

Royal Muscadine, Richmond Villa, 

Chaptal. Trebbiana, 

Lady Downes. Marchioness of Hastings, 

Moranct, Canon Hall Muscat. 
Decandolle, 

Fine strong vines, one and two years old, in pots, ready for immediate planting. 
Prices on ap[Micatioa 

Address 

HOVEY &; CO. 

53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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BEAHTIIfJL HflW GAMEIXU, 



HOVEY & CO. 

Respectfully inform the public and amateur enltTratOFB of the Oamellia that thej 

to send out this 

HEW SEEDLINQ C A7S,161,JaIA 

the coming autumn. 

U was our intention to do 00 three yeare ago, but the atoek was then too limited aoi 
the requisite number of subscribers ( 100) had not then beea obtained. Since that period, 
however, the flowfra have frequently been exhibited before the Massachusetts Hoiticol- 
taral Society, showing the permanent character of this very remarkable and superk 

A complete list of subscribers is now desired, and man^ who have oflfered their namea 
at various times a^e requestQ4 W a^nd them to the und^w^^ed immediately » that the M 
may be coro||||elau 

A full description of the Camellia, with testimonials, will be gfyen in our September 
■umber. 

The plants are handsome and vigorous spechnens, two to three years old, and are 
. ^qt^d t« ii|b^r^i« at %\0 each, l&lm aWk tlS^ to |90 •aeh- 

HOVEY & CO, 

58 North Market Stereet^ BovCw* 

100,000 Gbape Vines. 

SeOVET & 00. 

OFFER TO TH£ TRADB A FINB STOCK OF ALL TUB LEAMNe TABI- 

ETIES OP 





PMNCIPAI.LT 



lona, Israella^ Allen's Hybrid, Adirondac, 
Framin^ham, Diana, Crevelling, Rogers 15, 
Delaware, Concord, Rebecca, &c. 

. The Vines are stroDg and w^U footed, and are growing in the open groond, Alt wil 
he sold at I^liQ^l, B^o^ llj^ t^ft iMiAdred. 

ALSO, 

3000 FOREIGN GRAPES, FOR GRAPERIES, 



Comprising upwards of 50 of the Finest Varieties ; strong/ healthjr plants gnxni 

eyes in pots, and well reoledi' 
JMremft ^ ' ' 

ROVEY & CO. 
No. 53 North Market Street, Boston. 
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CHINESE azaleas: 



OttbT for sale a fine collection of this splendid Flower, comprising all the choice yarietiiks 

of recent iotrodoction. 

The plants are of various sizes, all well set with floireir bods, and many ave tliitaUe 
for elegant specimens. They also offisr ' 

A FEW EXTRA LARGE PLANTS 

of the older kinds ; and some 
SUPERB SPECIMENS 3 to 5 fcot high, of the iUacsY and FuitsT varietiea. 

The following are a few of the sorts : 

Adelaide von Nassan, P^rfectkA, 

Alba magnifica (double), Gem, 

Qsbornii, Model, 

Semi duplex macnlata, Baron do Vriera» 

Distinction^ ^ Kinghomi, 

Variegata, Brilliant, 

Imperialis, Rubens, &e^ it%, 
Pramdeat, 
Prices of plants, from f4 per diofxen, upwaids, lecordiog to size. 

Address HOVEY d^ CO.. 

SB North llAtnT StjutiiY, Bot^iL 

FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

HOVEY & CO. 

WriTB THE JlTTRNTtOJ>r OF CULTIFATORS JVfD PUUTFERS TO 

THBIR BXTEJtfSlVM STOCK OF 

PB4R TBE£S» (Dvorf and standard,) 

GRAPE VINES, 

JtxiUXX XRxiXSSf of various kinds^ 

ORKAMENTAIi TREES!^ 
SHRUB8 AND EVERGREEN^ 

COMPBISING AIX THB FINEST VABIKIDESL 

Oncatookof Pens inoladM mtutfUtgp wmi haadaMM ■peduwy 3 M 7 jttm-tU^ 
Ttmif foriannadiate baarinp^ 
Oar Deacriptive CaUlogua will be aent to all applicanta on the receipt of teiii«ball» . 

AdaresB HOVEY & CO., 

tt Mdktb HAaKKT Stbbct, BoaTOR. 
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MT€H BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 

We have juBt received per Steamship^ a lar^e and select assortment of the above favor- 
ite floweriiig plants, from one of the most celebrated florists in Holland, and the same 
scarce as those heretofore sold by us, which have given such perfect satisfaction. 

The assortment embraces the finest 

Double and Single HYACINTHS, 

Early, Single, Double and Late TULIPS, 

Polyanthus NARCISSUS, 

JONQUILS, Double and Single, -^^"^^^ ^"^ ^»«^^« NARCISSUS, 

CROCUS^ New and Old Varieties, 

CROWN IMPERIALS, Double and Single, 
FRITELLARIAS and SCILLAS, ^^^^' EnglUk and Spanish, 

ANEMONES and RANUNCULUS, 

SNOWDROPS and Hardy GLADIOLUS, 
Japan and other LILIES, <^c., ^e,, — 

All the varieties of which were selected by us, and can be relied upon as being of the 
best description and quality. — Also, a fine assoitment of 

GREENHOUSE BULBS, 

COMPaiSINO 

C^cVamens^ Ixvas, OxaVis, Sparaxid, Tritoma, TrVteVea, 

Ac«9 dec* 

OXTB NEW I^iLUSTBATED OATALOQUE, 

Containing accurate descriptions of each variety, with full and complete information 
upon their culture, so as to ensure success^ will be mailed to all applicants enclosiof 
ten cents. Address 

HOVEY & CO. 

58 North Market Street, Boston. 

I • ... ^ 

THE CZAR VIOLET. 

*A NEW AND VERY LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL 

VARIETY OP THE VIOLET; 

With single flowers of the deepest blue and possessing unusual vigor and hardiness. 

The leaves are large, and the flowers are borne on very long footstalks (five to six 
inches in length! and are nearly twice as large and much sweeter than the old Rassiaa 
violet It b so uardy that it commences blooming in September and continues flowering 
until May, even during the frost and under the snow. The Gardener's Chronicle says, 
that 'Mn point of size £nd vigor it eclipses all that have preceded it." Mr. Graham, tibe ' 
originator of the variety, writes us that '* it is in great demand among the Flower dealms 
in- Covent Garden Market, and that he has made heaps of money with it." It has been 
awarded numerous first«class certificates. Our plants have been in flower since last S^ 
tember, and the few seeds we now ofier were raised from the original plants obtained 
of Mr. Graham. Fresh Seeds, of. the growth of 1867, 50 cents per packet Fine 
Plants f4 per dozen. 

HOV£Y & CO., 

&3 NoftTH Market Street, Boston, Mass. 



THE SPRING GARDEN. 

Summer has come and goue — frosts have already marred 
or destroyed the beautiful gardeu flowers, which ha ve* afforded 
so much pleasure — and we are reminded of the approaching 
season when preparations should be made for a renewal of 
this floral beauty with the very earliest days of spring. 
Our summers are indeed short, and our winters long : with 
October fades away all that is cheerful and attractive in the 
summer garden. Long since the dahlia and otiier tender 
plants succumbed to the first frosts, and that hardiest and 
showiest of autumnal flowers, the aster, lias lostits freshness 
and beauty. A few chrysanthemums, in favored places, may 
yet display their blossoms, but they are pale and wan, and 
show the effects of cold rnins and the chill October air. 
The garden has ceased to interest and gratify us, and we 
look forward through the long dreary winter to the early 
days of spring, when we can welcome the first snowdrop, 
and greet with joy the gay crocus, and tlie long train of 
spring bulbs, which for two months or more cheer us with 
their freshness and brilliancy. 

The cultivation of bulbs, though constantly increasing, is 
yet very limited, compared with their great claims for hardi- 
ness, earliness, fragrance and beauty: but for these our 
grounds would be completely barren of flowers, from April 
until June, shortening the season a month or two, and 
depriving us of some of the gayest as well as the sweetest of 
flowers. Tlie snowdrop, the crocus, the jonquil, the narcis- 
sus, the hyacinth, and the tulip, not to name many others, 
give a succession of bloom and enliven the garden at a 
season when without them all would be cheerless and bare. 

Within a few years the culture of bulbs has been more 
extended. The English cultivators have instituted a series 
of spring shows, composed mainly of hyacinths, which has 
greatly increased the taste for this flower, and brought it 
more directly to notice. Even the Dutch, who have so 

VOL. XXXIV. — NO. XI, 21 
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long been the only growers to any extent, have partaken of 
this enthusiasm, and for the first time have offered handsome 
prizes to be competed for the coming spring. Stolid as the 
Dutchman is, he begins to be alive to the progress in bulb 
culture, and the result will be the production of new varieties, 
much superior to anything we have yet had. 

With us the hyacinth has not yet attracted much attention, 
only as a pet flower for glass vases or pots in the parlor or 
greenhouse. As a hardy out-door bulb it is rare to find a 
large and handsome bed. Yet it is quite as easy to culti- 
vate, and less expensive than the gladiolus ; and when we 
take into consideration the season of flowering, the rare 
elegance of the stately stems, crowded with jtheir little bells 
of every hue, and their delightful fragraiice, need wo inquire 
if any plant is more deserving of our attention and care ? 

The Dutch cultivated the hyacinth for many years before 
it was introduced to England, and they are still the only 
commercial growers to any extent. They supply the great 
demand for the world, and acres of land, in the neighborhood 
of Harlem, are devoted to its growth. It has been stated 
that the success of the Dutch florists is owing to their soil 
and climate, which are especially favorable to the growth. 
Possibly this may be true; but we are rather inclined to 
think it is owing to their long experience and skill in the 
prepacation of the soil and treatment of the bulbs, rather 
than to any natural advantages. We have raised as hand- 
some roots as any we have ever imported, but it was only 
done with much care. 

The hyacinth, however, is but one, though prominent, of 
the many spring flowering bulbs which contribute so much to 
the decoration of the garden at that season. We briefly 
name them: — 

First, because the earliest to appear, is the snowdrop, — 
double and single. Its delicate white flowers appear, even 
when the snow covers the ground. These should be planted 
in clumps, where they may remain two or three years. They 
look well on the lawn, near the house. Plant two inches deep. 

The crocus succeeds the snowdrop, often flowering in 
March, when the weather is mild. There is an endless 
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variety of shades, of yellow and purple colors, and pure 
white, and when planted in groups or masses they make a 
magnificent show. They flourish in almost any good soil, 
and are adapted to edgings of beds. Planted in grass em- 
bankments, simply by removing the sod and replacing it, 
they flower freely, and make a gay appearance when in full 
bloom. 

The jonquil is a species of narcissus, with deep yellow 
flowers, and a fragrance aUnost too powerful when confined 
to the room. It perfumes the garden. It should be planted 
in any good soil, in the border or in beds devoted to bulbs. 

Of the narcissus or daffodil there are many varieties of 
diffierent shades of yellow. Tlie Orange Phoenix is one of 
the largest, and by many considered the handsomest. The 
flowers are of the deepest yellow. The white or poetical 
narcissus has a snow white flower, with a yellow cup in the 
centre, fringed on the border with a circle of bright purple. 
This and all the more common varieties are very showy, and 
look well planted in groups. They bloom in April. 

Then there is the Polyanthus narcissus, less hardy than 
the above kinds, requiring to be planted five inches deep, and 
protected with a thicker covering of leaves or coarse litter to 
keep the frost from reaching the bulbs. The large heads of 
numerous yellow flowers are very beautiful and fragrant, and 
are highly ornamental. 

The squills (scillaa) are very pretty objects, with spikes of 
blue flowers, which are bell-shaped and pendulous. They 
are hardy, easily cultivated, and bloon^in April. 

The bulbous iris, though quite different in style from any 
we have named, are very handsome and showy, with the 
varied mixture of sky blue, purple, yellow,* and sometimes , 
white. The Persian is also very fragrant, and blooms early. 
One of the most magnificent is the Iris Susiana, but it some- 
times fails to bloom well. It requires a sandy soil, and a 
very dry locality, as too much moisture is sure to injure it. 
Thp flowers are very large, and loose, and of a light color, 
streaked and stained with dark lines. The bulbs should be 
planted two inches deep. 

The Crown Imperials are very imposing and conspicuous, 
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throwing up a stem two feet high, terminated with a whorl of 
pendulous flowers, yellow or red, very showy at the early 
season of its flowering in April. Allied to these are the 
frittilarias, growing a foot or so high, with dark spotted 
flowers, blooming in *May, singular and ornamental. These 
need not be removed oftener than everjf three years. 

Following these comes the hyacinth, which we have already 
spoken of and commended to greater attention*. The best 
mode of planting is in beds, four and a half feet wide, and six 
rows in the bed, alternating the colors, blue, red, white, and 
yellow, so as to produce a good effect. The soil should be 
deep, very sandy, and enriched only with leaf mould or cow 
dung, thoroughly decomposed. Plant four inches deep, and 
cover the bed, on the approach of winter, with four or six 
inches of leaves, tan or coarse litter. 

The Grape and Feathered hyacinths, though not as showy 
as some other bulbs, are very ornamental and attractive. 
The Grape hyacinth has spikes of small flowers, thickly set 
on the stem. They are blue, purple, white, or rose colored, 
and have an agreeable odor. The Feathered hyacinth takes 
its name from the feathery appearance of its handsome 
flowers. All are hardy, and easily cultivated. They bloom 
in May. 

The tulip is, without doubt, the most brilliant of all bulbs, 
and is more extensively cultivated, and better known than 
the hyacinth, yet it is only the more coipmon kinds that are 
generally seen, the choicer and well marked flowers being 
too expensive, and much care being required to keep the 
colors pure. 

■ There are two classes of tulips, the early and late, and of 
the former class, 'double and single. 

The early tulip grows only six or eigliJb inches high, and 
flowers in the early part of May. When planted in masses 
or in beds, they make a grand display. The Van TboUs are 
the dwarfest and earliest bloomers, and are perhaps the 
gayest colored, but all the numerous varieties are exceedingly 
rich and varied in their tints, and a bed of twenty or thirty 
sorts, double and single, is a grand sight. The late tulips, — 
the only kinds prized by tulip fauciers, — are tliose which 
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in former times commanded such fabulous prices among the 
Dutch cultivators, and are still held in high estimation by 
English florists. They differ from the early kinds by their 
much taller growth, tlieir broader, rounder, and perfectly 
formed petals, and the exquisite penciling of various colors 
on a clear white or yellow ground. The very choice kinds 
still command a high price, and a good collection of varieties, 
such as is cultivated by many English tulip fanciers, would 
cost many hundred pounds sterling. Some sorts increase very 
slowly, and others are liable to be injured by bad cultivation, 
running tho colors. 

The Dutch, however, now send out many fine named 
varieties at fair prices, and a collection of them, though 
perhaps not coming quite up to the florist's standard, makes 
a magnificent display. They are usually divided into three 
classes, viz., bizarres, bybloemens and roses. The first of 
these have yellow^ grounds, shaded with scarlet or purple. 
The second have white grounds, shaded with violet purple^ 
and the third have wliite grounds, shaded with rose or cherry 
red. Tliis classification enables the amateur to make a 

m 

selection of colors suited to his taste, and in such proportion 
as he may fancy. 

The usual mode of planting is in beds 4i feet wide, with 
seven rows, the tallest growing being placed in the middle 
row. The beds should be prepared with light rich sandy 
soil, and the bulbs planted four inches deep. Upon the 
approach of freezing weather they should have a light cover- 
ing of leaves or litter. This should be removed as soon as 
the- weather will, admit, which is usually about the first of 
April. 

There are some other bulbs which may be added when 
there is room, such as the alliums, anemones, ornithogalums, 
&c., but our list comprises the principal hardy sorts, which 
bloom in April or May. 

A few general hints will close our remarks. AH the 
spring bulbs require a light sandy soil, enriched only with 
lelif mould, or very old cow dung. The beds should have a 
light covering of leaves, straw, old hay, or litter of some 
kind, to keep the frost from penetrating the soiU Good 
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sound bitlbs should always be selected, particularly of hya- 
cinths, which are often inferior. On the approach of spring, 
soon after the covering is removed, stir the soil carefully, 
and keep it clear of all weeds. Shade when in bloom, and 
the flowers will retain their beauty for a long period. 



THE CULTIVATION OP THE STRAWBERRY. 

BY EDMUND 7AILE, WOODSTOCK, CONN. 

An amateur cultivator near New York, who grows the 
strawberry to considerable extent, and who has tried the 
various methods of culture detailed in our Magazine, and 
particularly the system practised by the Belmont growers, 
informed us, sometime since, that a friend of his had been 
very successful in the culture of the strawberry, and if 
desired by us he would endeavor to send us an account of 
his system, which was different from the ordinary practice, 
and which had given good results. 

Tliis communication, which we are sure will be read with 
much interest, we now present to our readers. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that any system, whatever it be, which is 
carried out with the same preparation of the ground, would 
be pretty sure to succeed. Mr. Faile is a thorough cultivator, 
as his article shows, for he not only prepares the soil well, 
but follows this up by careful planting, good winter protection, 
&c. Half the plantations of strawberries are injured or 
destroyed, from want of proper care or knowledge in setting 
out the plants; they are dibbled into ground not half prepared, 
often in warm weather in August, when an hour or two of hot 
sun, without watering tlie plants, is sure to cause their deatli. 

Whether the system be annual, like that of the Belmont 
growers, the mode of planting in narrow beds, as practised by 
Mr. Faile, or any other plan, if the work is done as thorough 
as described by him, success is sure to follow. Plenty of 
manure, deep tillage, a complete admixture of the manure 
and soil, good plants, skilful planting, and winter protection, 
cannot fail to give great results' — Ed. 
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Dear Friend, — In compliance with your request I herewith 
annex a statement of my mode of cultivating the strawberry 
plant. 

The first and most important part of the cultivation, to 
secure large fruit, and a large crop, is deep tillage. 

In garden plots the ground should be trenched at least 
three spades deep, and care taken to keep the top soil upper- 
most. After trenching, the bed should be manured with well 
rotted horse manure. This should be done fully two months 
before the time of planting, and the ground packed over two 
or three times, at intervals of about two weeks,«in order to 
get the manure well mixed through the soil before the plant? 
are set. At the time of first forking I scatter over the ground 
a mixture composed of bone dust 4-10, wood-ashes 5-10, salt 
1-10. These proportions suit our heavy soil ; which is also 
much improved by a good coat of sand. The last forking 
should be done immediately before planting. This mellows 
the ground, and enables the operator to .make holes for the 
plants with his hands, which is better and ''more expeditious 
than using a trowel. A dibble should never be used. The 
plants should be set in two rows, at a distance of 15 inches 
each way ; then leave a walk of two feet, and again plant two 
rows as before. The space of two feet allows the fruit to be 
picked, and saves it from being trodden under foot. In 
taking up the runners I am particularly careful to protect 
them from the rays of the sun, as a few moments exposure is 
hurtful, if not death, to the tender plants. 

Success attends much upon the manner of planting, which 
should be done as follows: the operator should make the 
holes with his hand, spread the root of the plant, and hold it 
against the straight side of the hole, and fill in loosely with 
earth ; then let another person follow with* a watering pot 
(having the rose removed) and pour in a sufficient quantity 
of water to settle down the plant in its place. This will again 
expose the roots of the plant, which are to be covered to the 
proper depth with the dry earth, which will prevent it from 
baking when exposed to the sun. 

All new runners should be removed, and the ground 
frequently forked to keep down the weeds. This is very 
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important, as no work should be done in the spring after 
fruiting other than to pull a few scattering weeds, which are 
sure to come. 

After the ground is frozen hard a light covering of salt 
hay or straw should be put on,' and not removed until after 
the fruit is gathered. In the spring it is only necessary to 
open the covering above the plants, to allow them to come 
through. 

I hope this scribble will prove to be of some service to 
you, and that you will be more successful in 'raising large 
berries thai! I have been. 

P. S. The time to set the plants is August 1, or as much 
before this date as well rooted plants can be obtained. 



GRAPE GROWING AT CASTLE KENNEDY. 

TROM THE QABDENBRS' GHRONICUS. 

Grape growing has attained a wonderful perfection under 
the hands of such skilful gardeners as Mr. Fowler of Castle 
Kennedy, and Mr. Meredith of Garston. They are the cham- 
pions of grape culture, and the specimens they have exhibited 
have had no equal. We have in our previous volumes given 
some account of them, but they seem to have surpassed all 
their previous efforts, and highly interesting statements have 
been published of the vineries under their care, the varieties 
cultivated, and the crops. 

The grape is extensively cultivated in this country, but we 
do not see or he^r of any such specimens as are produced by 
the gardeners above named. We seem to be content with a 
crop, without regard to its quality, and make no attempt to 
improve our cultivation of tliis delicious fruit. We do not 
think our exhibitions of foreign grapes are so good as they 
w'ere ten years ago, though larger in quantity. Occasionally 
we see a few excellent specimens, but generally they are of 
ordinary quality. 

There is no reason why our cultivators should not do 
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better. Our climate is more favorable than that of England, 
and notliing but skilful treatment is required to accomplish 
the greatest results. Amateurs, especially, should keep up 
the standard of excellence, and endeavor to show something 
of the perfection of grape growing. 

Let our Horticultural Societies offer liberal prizes for 
superior specimens, and if those exhibited are not worthy of 
the prize they should be disqualified until they came up to 
the standard of good culture*. It is not expected that culti- 
vators for the market will do much in this way, though we 
think they would be the gainers in raising fine grapes, which 
always command a good price. Mr. Meredith cultivates 
extensively for the market, and he is too shrewd a gardener 
to do so unless he found it more profitable. 

Let our cultivators read the following account of grape 
growing at Castle Kennedy. If it does not stimulate them to 
renewed exertions, it will at least show to what perfection 
grape culture can be carried by skilful management: — 

No. 1 vinery is the early Hamburg house, out of which a 
portion of the crop had been taken. What remained of the 
Hamburg proper, was good in all respects as to size of bunch 
and berry, color, and finish. The Golden Hamburg is grand 
— quite a model for a grape of its kind, the berries and 
bunches unexceptionally beautiful, and showing no tendency, 
at that mature stage, of the constitutional deficiency with 
which it is chargeable. Mr. Fowler estimates it as one of th^ 
best of modern grapes, and it finds much favor at the table of 
his noble employer. Like other growers, he is not insensible 
of its immediate tendency to flaccidity at the ripening period, 
but lie has found a useful antidote to this in a steady temper- 
ature, and a warm, comparatively dry, root medium. Here, 
too, is to be seen the Muscat Hamburg worked on the Black, 
and fine as the produce is — such indeed as would delight tlie 
majority of growers who cultivate it — it is puny in comparison 
to samples which we afterwards had an opportunity of inspect- 
ing growing on their own account. - Like everyone catering 
for the fruit supply of a great establishment, Mr. Fowler took 
the earliest opportunity of adding this valuable grape to the 
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collection, and hence the position it occupies as a scion in a 
Hamburg house. 

No. 2 is a Muscat house, containing some extraordinary 
samples of grapes. The Alexandrian Muscat bunches are not 
so large as the produce that has been staged at the Scottisli 
exhibitions by Mr. Fowler, but notwithstanding, very few of 
them will be imder three lbs. weight. In pohit of uniformity 
of bunch, as to size and symmetry, tliey are indeed remarka- 
ble, while the color gives promise of being all that is desirable. 
The Trebbiaub and White Nice have bold pq^itions in the 
bouse, and very great is their produce. The Trebbiano is 
very much finer than iii any previous year, the bunches 
weighing, according to the estimation of the three gentlemen 
that inspected them, from eight to nine lbs. each. When to 
this are added their symmetry and size, the reader can easily 
estimate that such prodigies deserve more than a passing 
glance, and the wonder is how the stripling of a vine can 
Maintain, and, in pomological phraseology, finish them. The 
White Nice is quite Brobdingnagian, but it will not yield, by 
a difierence of two or three lbs., a compeer with that which 
was exhibited at Glasgow last autumn, and which weighed 
17i lbs. Wonderful as the bunches of these grapes of the 
latter variety are, it is almost throwing away space to give 
them house-room ; and then looking at the Muscats growing 
side by side, they are influencing them in point of deteriora- 
tion to a very marked degree. These giants, although 
capable of being kept within bounds as far as branches and 
leaves are concerned, are making havoc with their feeders in 
that capacious border, being indeed a set of marauders that 
poach upon valuable preserves, and which nothing short of 
extermination has the power of correcting. 

No. 3 is a late house, and here are to be seen a great many 
excellent grapes. Black Hamburg promises to be fully as 
good as any Mr. Fowler ever grew or exhibited. The bunches 
and berries are admirable, but what their finish will be, time 
must solve. Lady Downe's Seedling is of fully average size, 
good throughout, and at the time inspected beginning to 
color. Black Alicante and Duchess of Buccleuch are unique 
in all respects, and, from their extraordinary size in bunch 
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and berry, eclipsing anything that has been seen or heard of 
them, are worth of themselves, to any grape grower, a journey 
to see. Talk of splendid Alicantes three and four lbs. weight, 
what will be said of a six lb. sample of a bunch that has never 
been shown of any unusual dimensions ! . Yes, truly, this is 
un fait accompliy and then such berries ! — so large and plump 
as to suggest the idea of distending themselves to the size of 
Golden Champions. More wonderful still are the samples 
of Puchess of Buccleuch, which nobody but Mr. Fowler seems 
to be able to do anything respectable with. Hbw ludicrously 
small some of the bunches, and especially the berries of this 
fine flavored grape are, both in private places and upon the 
exhibition tables, as if it were a worthless article for show, 
and a weed in the market ! Go to Castle Kennedy and see it, 
ye doubters, for I have no interest other than that of proclaim- 
ing the truth. Some of the bunches, speaking within the 
mark, would be four lbs. in weight, and the berries and gen- 
eral appearance quite the size and form of what would be 
considered extra good bunches of Black Prince. When such 
wonderful examples as these are producible, there must be 
some prime moving cause or causes to influence them, and 
not the least potent, in my estimation, is the artificial root- 
propagating medium, to which might be added a wise systeiii 
of artificial manuring. 

Passing on, however, to the inspection of No. 4 house, I 
find the interest increases, for the low-level houses seem, this 
season at all events, to be yielding the best crops. Muscats 
here are in the very best trim, much better colored than 
• usual, which cannot be accounted for, according to Mr. 
Fowler, unless it be owing to the high and dry temperature 
of the year. The sun, indeed, has been so powerful that 
Mr. Fowler for the first time places tissue-paper to intervene 
between the sun's rays and the bunches, for sun-stroke does 
no good to pomological any more than to animal subjects. 
This tissue-paper seems to possess the power of frightening 
away mice, the worst pest that anyone can have in a vinery, 
and not easily got rid of, particularly where there is so much 
cover for them, as is the case here where litter ridges prevail. 
Associated with these White Muscats are the Muscat Hamburg, 
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the Black Lombardy, and the Black Marocco. The Muscat 
Hamburg is here on its own roots, and in siich condition as 
to be enviable. Little wonder, then, that the grower invites 
you to mount his litter ridges to have closer inspection of the 
extraordinary bunches of a wonderfully fine-flavored grape. 
Cultivated like this, no black grape can approach it, and the 
color tliis season seems to be coming better up than in Mr. 
Fowler's contributions at bygone exhibitions. The great 
shoulders, and the length of the principal stem loaded with 
berries, are quite a treat to look upon. Black Lombardy 
seems a good sized grape in point both of bunch and berry, 
with a clear transparent black skin, and carrying a good 
bloom ; the flavor, however, is not highly spoken of. Black 
Marocco is a very distinct grape, with large oblong berries, 
not quite finishing to the desirable blackish blue — a tone so 
much sought after. If kept long hanging it improves in 
flavor. It has the inherent defect of shyness at the setting 
period, which is corrected by a good shaking occasionally to 
disperse the pollen ; and in order to provide for this the more 
efficiently Mr. Fowler tautens up, in naval phrase, the wires 
from end to end, witliout having auxiliary supports attaclicd 
to each rafter. 

No. 5 vinery is also a late house, nearly all occupied by 
Lady Downe's Seedling. These are all good in so far as can 
be judged, and it is well known there is no difficulty in 
getting the color up in this excellent late hanging grape. 
There is notliing so remarkal)Ie in the size of the bunches in 
this house, all being fully above the average, but none inclin- 
ing to take position as prodigies. One remarkable feature is 
observable here, which led to some questions. The Muscat of 
Alexandria is growing here. It had no artificial heat up to 
the time of its starting of its own accord ; it showed no 
symptoms either of debility, unfruitfulness, or any of the 
other ills that are concomitants of ill-managed graperies — in 
fact it was simply the most vigorous vine, bearing the heaviest 
crop and the best bunches of any of its fellows in the other 
houses, wherever growing. " This is something new," said 
the writer to-Mr. Fowler; "I always thought that the Muscat 
of Alexandria required an early start to finish well, and that 
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the general opinion was if it was not fully colored early in 
September it wouldn't color at all. Yours must be sadly 
deficient in that respect." " I have tried it now," he said, 
" as you see it for several years, and I do not hesitate to tell 
you that, with the exception of some bunches of Muscats I 
saw at Archerfield, grown by Mr. D. Thomson, that vine 
finishes its berries the best I ever saw, and you see the 
bunches, so that you can judge for yourself." Here is a fact 
worth knowing, if for nothing else than for general useful- 
ness. Amateurs are afraid to introduce this sort, owing to 
the heat and forcing it is said to require. Mr. Fowler grows 
it better than its compeers in a Lady Dowue's house, which 
only requires a little artificial heat in the atmosphere to 
consume damp, and ripen the wood. 

So much for the sorts cultivated, and their general appear- 
ance, but what about a crop ? I am imagining tliat many 
readers in perusing this article may be cogitating and sum- 
marizing to this effect: — "It is all very well — a bunch or 
two upon the rods of the size dilated upon — but we have a 
family demanding a large supply, and if we do not cater 
towards that end somebody else will be glad to do so. Very 
fine, indeed, a bunch or two of the dimensions specified for 
exhibition purposes, but what about the crop ?" The writer 
fortified himself against an evasion of tliat sort, else he never 
would have started the objection. Now for statistics: Mr. 
Fowler's own estimate of a full crop such as a vine can bear 
for a series of years is 25 lb. to the rod. There are 10 rods 
with their complement of laterals in each house, whicli gives 
250 lb. ; to that must be added — what is taken here, very 
judiciously it may be inferred, and without injury — 25 lb. 
from each gable ; giving, as nearly as possible, 300 lb. of 
grapes in a house, say 86 by 16, and a length of rafter of 
about 22 feet. Now, looking over the whole of the five 
houses — and it was not a cursory examination, else I could 
not have presented it in the light I have done — there is a 
crop this year justifying that estimate. Mr. Fowler says 
truly he could double it, but it would not only be at the 
expense of the crop, it would also engender shanking, bad 
coloring, and probably deficiency of flavor, and it would 
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militate against the permanent constitution of the Tiues. 
Query, then : if a crop of this kind can be carried througlt to 
give general satisfaction, is it not better than one-half more, 
bearing several objectionable marks? One good bunch is 
better than two or even three bunches of equal size but 
inferior quality. 

The great question of permanency of cropping and unin- 
terrupted success in yield having been stated, Mr. Fowler 
clearly avers that borders to be so productive must at least 
bo renovated every ten years, to correct the physical deficiency 
which age brings with it. All the auxiliary means called 
into play must fail whenever aeration is materially infringed 
upon, and the fibre and the bones that go together to assist 
to keep apart the cohesive particles lose their virtue. This 
grower also has found by experience that guano is a powerful 
stimulant for increasing size of bunch and berry in an 
otherwise well-prepared border; but ho also believes that it 
afifects the perfection of coloring. The best ingredient for 
promoting finish and color that he has ever experiinented 
upon is wood-ash. That is now introduced in considerable 
quantity. The soil of the district is sadly deficient in potash, 
and the introduction of this corrective into the vine border 
has been attended with good effects. Like most energetic 
men of a scientific turn of mind, Mr. Fowler is greedy and 
painstaking in collecting facts to establish the theory upon 
which his practice has latterly been based, and the careful 
reader will agree with me that he has by no means been 
reticent in committing the gist of his practice to one who was 
laid under no obligation to be silent on t\^e matter. 



POMOLOGICAL GOSSIP. 

The Concord Grape. — It is now more than a dozen years 
since we had the pleasure of introducing the Concord grape 
to the public. During this period it has had a pretty good 
trial, and it is certainly gratifying to us, to learn that our 
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estimate of it was none too high. It will be well recollected, 
how severely we were attacked for our high commendations 
of this variety, — that it was pronounced only " fit for jellies," 
— and only half the size we represented it, Ac. It is therefore 
with great pleasure that we learn it has been awarded a prize 
of 1100, as the best wine grape for Ohio, and a prize of $50 
as the BEST TABLE grape for the whole country. We copy 
below the repoii; of the committee awarding the premiums, 
wliich we find in the Prairie Parmer : — 

The premiums were offered by the Longworth Wine^House 
for the best wine grape for the whole country — the best wine 
grape for Ohio — and the best table grape for the whole 
country. The fruit was to be shown and the awards made at 
the Consolidated Exhibition of the American Wine Growers' 
Association of Ohio and the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
to be held at Cincinnati, September 23, 1868. This Exhi- 
bition took place at that time, and was a complete success, 
and great interest. was centred in the awards of the Long- 
worth prizes. The Committee consisted of C. N. Spaulding, 
St. Louis ; Prof. Thurber, New York ; J. E. Mottier^ Pa. ; 
Geo. Graham, Cincinnati, and E. A. Thompson, Cincinnati. 
The Report of the Committee is as follows :-— 

" The Committee, appointed to decide upon the best wine 
grape of our whole country, the best wine grape of the state 
of Ohio, and the best table grape for our whole country, and 
to distribute your very munificent premiums therefor, beg 
leave to report that they^have examined all the samples of 
grapes and wine presented to them, carefully and critically, 
aud after much discussion and deliberation, have made the 
following decision and award : 

For the best wine grape of the whole country — Ives Seed- 
ling; and the first premium — silver plate of the value of 
1^350 — awarded to Lewis Finch, of Plainville, Ohio, he having 
the best display of that variety present. 

For the best wine grape for Ohio, the Concord was agreed 
upon, aud the second premium — a silver goblet of the value 
of $100 — awarded to E. A. Thompson, of Cincinnati, for the 
best display of that variety. 

For the best table grape for our whole country, the Concord 
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was agreed upon, and the third premium — -ar silver cup of the 
value of $50 — awarded to Frank Murphy, of Cedar Avenue, 
Ohio, for the second best display of that variety. 

Your Committee would also make honorable mention of 
A. E. Mottier, and others also competing for these premiums, 
for the fine display of grapes and wine. 

Your Committee, aware of the great difficulty of selecting 
a wine or table grape for the entire country, embracing many 
degrees of latitude, entered upon the discharge of their duties 
with many misgivings; they were also restricted by the 
generous donor in this 'that the plants, when generally 
cultivated, shall be perfectly healthy, hardy and productive 
in all sections of the country,' and after a thorough canvass 
of all the varieties, became satisfied that, although there are 
better varieties of table grape, yet they are sectional, and 
will only mature their fruit on certain soils and in certain 
locations, and that the Ives and Concord are the only known 
varieties that fulfil the restrictions imposed upon your 
Committee." 

New Grapes. — A favorable season has again brought the 
grape prominently before the public, and quite a number of 
new or recently introduced varieties have fruited m great 
perfection, giving a better opportunity to judge of their merits. 
Among these new sorts, the Walter and Eumelan seem to be 
the most important. Of the former we have already given a 
full account, but the latter is new, and now for the first 
time introduced to notice. At Canandaigua specimens were 
exhibited which attracted considerable attention, and through 
the kindness of Col. Wilder, who attended the show, we had 
the pleasure of tasting this grape. The specimens, however, 
had been too long gathered to judge correctly of its merits. 
It is a black grape, of rather •small size, but fair sized 
shouldered bunches, and is pronounced by Dr. Grant superior 
to the Israella. Mr. Underhill's seedlings also promise well. 
There are four or five kinds; one is a white grape, as early 
as the Hartford Prolific, and the other a black one, of the 
same earliuess. Tliey were produced between tlie Concord 
and Sweetwater, and the Concord and Black Prince. The 
others, one of them white, are later, but about as early as tlie 
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Concord. Ellwaiigor & Barry have several seedlings, some 
of which promise well. Grape culture is certainly progressing 
rapidly, and as we have stated, the varieties will yet be pro- 
duced, which will answer every demand, both as regards 
quality and earliuess, as well as vigor and freedom from 
mildew. 

TflE Mammoth Cluster Baspbebrt. — This is the name of 
a large and improved variety of the Black Gap Raspberry, 
which originated in the west, and is larger than the Miami, 
and produces the fruit in large compact clusters. It is fully 
equal in productiveness to the Philadelphia raspberry, stands 
carriage well, and has been sent 800 miles to New York in 
good order. It will probably prove the best of this class of 
native raspberries. * 

Mrs. Pince's Muscat Grape. — This new grape, which we 
have pref iously noticed, has been fruited by the celebrated 
grape grower, Mr. Mei*cdith, and the following account i^ 
given of it: Perhaps one of the most surpassing examples is 
a grapevine of Mrs. Pince's Muscat. It was sent, as 1 under- 
stood, a small plant, as a present to Mr. Meredith, who planted 
it out in the end of May, 1867. The stem is now. six inches 
in circumference, with twenty-three fine beautifully formed 
bunches, — not a. little one to be seen, nor an uneven berry. 
The latter are oval in shape^ very hardy in appearance, with 
a stout, thick footstalk ; the flavor h^ the smack of a Muscat 
now, but after the beginning of tho year is the proper season, 
when it acquires a rich, full Muscat flavor. Mr. Meredith 
considers this the best late grape, and fearlessly asserts it 
will take the place of all others. Indeed there is plenty 
of evidence of the estimation it is held in here, from the 
enormous stock of fine young canes ready for the market. 
The habit is robust and fine growing : it is a good setter, and 
shows plentifully. 

The Ghavoush Grape. — Specimens of this new white grape 
were exhibited at the recent show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. It is a very handsome variety, with 
large oval white berries and good size bunches, productive 
and keeps well. 

VOL. xxxiv. — NO. XI. 22 
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REVIEWS. 

The Tim. Bunkeb Papers on Yankee Fabmtno. By Tm- 
OTHT Bunker, Esq., of Hookerstown, Conn. With Illus- 
trations. 1 Vol., pp. 316. New York, 1868. 

This is a volamo of papers, contributed from time to time, 
during tweke jears^ to the American Agriculturist, and uow 
collected together, more in deference to the Editor of that 
paper than to- the judgment of the writer. ^^Thej are a 
humble attempt to represent the average wisdom of the 
Connecticut farmer, and the steady progress which this class 
is making in rural improvemftut, and the comforts and 
moralities of rural life." 

These papers are 84 in number, and upon evei^ conceiv- 
able topic, such as subsoiling, — horse racing at agricultural 
fairs, — book farming, — new manures, — county fairs, — raising 
boys and girls, — irrigation, — farmers' clubs, — painting build- 
ings, — extravagance, — value of muck, — family horses, Ac. Ac. 

The papers are written in pleasing style, and the incidents 
selected are fictitious in form, though not in fact, for they 
are the results of experience and observation. The object of 
the autJior is to show how a little thrift, intelligence and good 
judgment, would change the condition of things, and make 
agriculture the science that it is, rather than the haphazard 
practice which has hitherto prevailed.' 



How Crops Grow. A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, 
Structure and Life of the Plant, for all Students in Agri- 
culture, with Illustrations and Tables of Analyses. Bj 
Samuel W. Johnson, M. A., Professor in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale College. 1 Vol., pp. 894. New 
York, 1868. 

This is the first of a series of works intended to cover the 
whole ground of Agricultural Chemistry and Physiology, and 
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the processes by which plants grow and feed, and the mode 
of supplying food, by proper tillage. 

It is unnecessary to say, that anything from Mr. Johnson's 
pen is full of interest to the agriculturist, and the present 
volume is the result of studies undertaken by him in preparing 
the lectures, which he has delivered during the last twelve 
years on Agricultural Chemistry and Physiology, to a class in 
the Scientific School in Yale College, and is offered to the 
public in the hope it will supply a deficiency that has long 
existed in English literatuif . 

The work is divided into three parts, as follows: — 1, chem- 
ical composition of the plant; 2, the structure of the plant, 
and offices of its organs; and 3, life of the plant, with an 
Appendix of twelve ^tables, giving the composition of the 
ash of agricultural plants and products, — their proximate 
composition, detailed analysis of bread grains, potatoes and 
sugar beets, composition of fruits, &c. <&c. Each division is 
subdivided, and the whole subject of how plants are formed ; — 
the vegetative organs; — reproductive agencies; — ^the phe- 
nomena of germination; — food; — flow of sap; — root action, 
&c., given in detail. 

It is a work which everyone interested in agriculture may 
read with profit. It is adapted to the novice as well as the 
student, and is as practical as the nature of the subject would 
admit. With the volumes which are to follow it will supply 
a want in agricultural literature. 



Popular DEanuqus and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, for 
planting in Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, &g. By P. R, 
Elliott, Landscape Gardener and Pomologist. 1 small 
Vol., pp. 126. New York, 1868. 

" The preparation of this volume," says the author, " has 
not been with the intention to exhibit or inculcate anything 
specially new, but rather to put in plain, every day, accessible* 
form, some features (Sbnnected with trees and shrubs for planting 
in streets, parks, private grounds, cemeteries, &c., and their 
value for such purposes, that would readily enable the 
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improver of a new place to answer for himself a question 
often asked, viz., ' What shall I plant ?' " 

The volume contains eight Chapters, viz.: Chapter I., 
Introductory ; II., deciduous trees ; III., weeping deciduous 
trees ; IV., deciduous trees, with colored or variegated foliage ; 
v., evergreen trees ; VI., weeping evergreen trees ; VII., 
evergreen shrubs; VIII., ornamental deciduous shrubs. 

In each of these Chapters the author gives a full description 
of the popular and well-known kinds, with occasional illustra- 
tions and brief notices of some dP the newer varieties. 

As a hand-book, or guide to those who are planting trees, 
and have not leisure to consult the various authorities upon 
the subject, the* volume is a desirable addition to our arbori- 
cultural literature. We only regret tl^t some of the illustra- 
tions were not better done, particularly those of the rhododen- 
dron, azalea, clethra,' spiraea, kalmia and some others. They 
do great injustice to these truly beautiful shrubs. The ever- 
green trees are well represented. 

With this exception the volume is a welcome contribution 
to our stock of information about trees, and will aid the young 
planter in his endeavor to learn what he shall plant. 



§tmtul 'Baiitn, 



Lilt of the Vallkt, How to Grow it. — Plant the crowns in ^ood 
rich, sandy loam in February or March, tying abont six or eight of tbem 
together so as to keep them compact, in order that they may go into the 
pots without disturbing the roots or the soil much. Water them occasioD- 
ally through the spring and summer with weak liquid manure, taking great 
care to give enough at a time to reach the Jower roots. When the leaves 
decay in autumn, they may be potted and plunged in coal ashes until 
required, or they may be potted as they are wanted to be placed in heat 
The plant may be had in flower at Christmas, but the leaves will not come 
freely until the third week in January. I always place mine on the shelves 
in the different houses, and they get no more attention than a drop of water 
as they require it. 

The main point in their cultivation is good summer treatment They 
must have well trenched rich soil, and must be supplied with an «bliiidanoe 
'of water while growing. One or more patches may be put in a pot, ki 
^hich they should be set as closely *as they can be got together. 
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The Convallaria majalis variegata is a very aseful variety, on account 
of its golden striped foliage^ which is ornamental as well as its flowers. — 
(Gard. Chron.) 



Subtropical Gardbni NO at Battbrsba Park. — A very telling group 
is formed of a background of poplars fronted with a mass of Arundo Donax, 
followed with yuccas^ and edged with Acer Negundo variegata. Looking 
along the green valley from this group towards a lower bed partially 
flooded with water, immense masses of Gunners scabra were seen lighted 
up with the elegant and graceful bulrush of the Nile, the slender Cyperus 
pspyras, and the pink flowering Lythrum salicaria. An exquisite bed 
near here had a centre of the fine cycad Zamia Lehmanii, surrounded with 
Dracena variegata, planted on a thick groundwork of variegated Dactylis 
Glomerata. A large curved bed near this is filled with paper plants and can- 
nas, and in a circle near each end of it is a round mass of Negundo variegata. 
Another mass of cannas and wigandias has a broad band of the Golden 
Variegated honeysuckle, climbing np and enclosing them in a wide 
reticulated frame work of gold. Castor oil plants, fronted with crythrinas ; 
masses of Musa in horseshoe beds, flanked with the long leaves of the 
palms, and overtopped with the drooping bells of the abutilon, yuccas and 
choice specimens of Musa Ensete, dotted singly in striking nooks or comers, 
or massed on prominent knolls; the silvery Solanum marginatum climbing 
op among green shrubs, or glistening against dark canuas, and groups of 
magnificent ferns of Dicksonia antarctica, Alsophila, excelsa, and Cibotiuro 
princepa, filling up cool shady places, give a variety and a freshness to 
the grouping which it would be difficult to find anywhere else but at 
Battersea. — (LL) 

Kbtes* Early Prolifvc Tomato. — Last year Messrs. Hovey Sl Co. 
sent seed of this new variety to Messrs. Carter, seedmen of London, and 
we find the following account of it: — ^I have lately seen on the seed farm of 
Messrs. Carter Sl Co. at L'Osyth, such a crop of tomatoes, as I never 
'remember to have seen before. It is calculated, as nearly as possible, that 
on one rod of ground, they will be able to gather at least 5 cwL of well 
ripened fruit of the kind called '* Keyes' Early Prolific," which is several 
days earlier than any other with which I am acquainted. It is dwarf in 
habit, and the fruit is produced in large bunches. There can be no doubt 
that this fine crop is in part owing to the ground being good, and to the 
fine season ; but still, much, I believe, depends upon the productiveness of 
the variety. I also saw upon the same farm, a fine bed of Sim's New 
Mammoth tomato, a kind which belongs to the cherry section. The fruit, 
whicl^ is about four or five inches in circumference, is perfectly round, and 
has a beautiful appearance when ripe. This variety is not so dwarf in 
habit as Keyes' Elarly Prolific, but it will succeed well if grown upon a 
dry soil, if not too poor. — (hL] 



Nrw ZcALAiro Spinach (TsTRAOorviA Expahsa.)— This is an old, 
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extremely useful, and excellent vegetable, which has been much neglected. 
In dry seasons like the past nothing surpasses it ; indeed, the wanner and 
dryer the season is, the better it seems to grow. During the past summer, 
in this district, when all the Brassica tribe has been almost entirely burned 
up and ordinary spinach not to be thought of— Vegetable marrows at 6d« 
apiece, turnips, kidney beans, and, indeed, all green vegetables, at fabulous 
prices, and not at all good— this old and neglected plant has been sup- 
plying us daily for the past two months with abundance of nice green 
fleshy leaves, which when cooked are quite equal, if not superior to the 
finest spinach. Why it should be so little cultivated is a mystery ; little 
patches of it may be seen at times in large gardens, but that very rarely. 
I have never heard any one object to its flavor, which differs but slightly 
from that of ordinary spinach ; on the contrary, it is generally much 
relished. 

In ordinary wpt seasons this spinach may not be so much wanted, as 
then all sorts of green vegetables are abundant and good ; nevertheless, as 
we are never sure of what kind of seasons we are going to have, it is well 
to be prepared for all contingencies. To those who are fond of spinach it 
is invaluable. Whilst ordinary spinach fails to grow in summer from 
excessive heat and dryness, a score or so of plants of this New Zealand 
spinach will produce quite an abundant supply for any ordinary family, 
and that through the hottest and dryest months of the year. 

Its cultivation is simple. The seeds should be sown in a little heat in 
April or May, and the plants put out in June, in ordinary soil, about a yard 
apart each way. It is a rapidly-growing plant, and although seemingly 
planted at a great distance apart, it soon covers the ground. The leaves 
are picked from it in the same way as those of ordinary spinach, or, when 
plentiful, the points of the young shoots are cooked in the ordinary way.^ 

Crimson Thrift. — Next in point of merit to the beautiful varieties of 
Priumula cortusoides amcena, recently introduced, into this country, I do 
not hesitate to place this dark-flowered Armeria. If anything the latter is 
more hardy, whilst for compactness of growth, continuity of flower, ease as 
regards propagation and adaptability to the uses to which it may be put as 
an edging plant, it is second to none. Nor must the color of the flower, 
or appearance of the plant itself, be judged of by any reference to its 
old, pigmy prototype, the old 'Hhrifl" of our gardens. The leaves of this 
variety, to which I refer, possess a far deeper green tint, and are sufficiently 
wide to give an effect perfectly evergreen-like, without in any degree 
depriving the plant of its true generic characteristic. The flowers, which 
are bright, have their color enhanced by contrast with the green foliage 
just alluded to, are borne boldly upon foot(<talks, some six or eight inches in 
length, and are well adapted for bouquets or other uses to which cut flowers 
are usually put Plants which commenced blooming with me early, in 
May of the current season, have continued to do so, more or less perpetually, 
up to the present time. As this is a good time to propagate this class of 
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planto, eBpecially this variety, I may state that every plant may be divided 
into from forty to fifty divisional parts, and that these, if dibbled separately, 
firmly into the opefi border, will root freely, and yet have time to establish 
themselves before winter in l^ality sets in. The sooner the operation is 
done now, however, the better. — (Id.) 



Sotitlits. 



CAMBRinOB HORTICULTURAL. 

The Seventh Annual Exhibition of this Society was held at the Cit| 
Hall, on Taesday and Wednesday, the 29th and 30th of September. 

The display, though not quite so extensive as last year, was nearly or 
quite equal in point of merit There were upwards of 400 plates of pears, 
some of them as fine as were ever shown. The apples were more numerous 
and better than last year. The grapes were excellent, all fully ripe, and 
very handsome specimens. 

The display of plants came principally from Hovey & Co., who had 
several large Palms, Pandanuses, Anthuriums, Hibiscus Cooperii, Dracienas, 
Marantas, Lycopods, Ferns, dtc. Two very beautifully arranged hanging 
baskets, from Asa Bullard, two Jardinieres from F. Becker, and several 
plants ; from Wieland Bros, a dozen pretty plants. Vhere was a good 
show of cut flowers, bouquets and baskets. 

Among the pears, the extra fine specimens were De Tongres, from 
T. M. Davis; Beurr^ Clairgeau, from G. G. Gove, Davis & Bates, J. 
Haley, and T. M. Davis ; Sheldon, from Hovey & Co. ; Beurr6 Diel, very 
large, from J. G. Barker ; Doyenn^ du Cornice, very extra, from £. Kendall ; 
Beurr^ Bosc, the finest we ever saw, from T. M. Davis, J. Nudd, and J. C. 
Chase; Beurr6 d'Anjou, from Hovey & Co.; Seckel, from E. Hyde; 
Bartlett, from J. C. Chase and J. Mellen ; Urbaniste, from S. Rhoades ; 
Duchesse, from J. G. Barker; Louise Bonne, from Geo. Wellington and 
H. J. Kenrick. 

Fifteen dishes were shown for the extra prizes, for Duchesse, Beurr^ 
Clairgeau, Bartlett, B. Diel and Louise Bonne. They were all very fine. 

The collections were excellent,* particularly the Fives, for which there 
were several competitors, as also the single dishes. Hovey & Co's 
collection of fifteen contained the following : Sheldon, Marie Louise, 
Beurr^ d'Anjou, Belle Lucrative, Doyenn^ Bousnock, Merriam, Doyenii6 du 
Cornice, Beurr6 Bosc, Bartlett, Swan's Orange, Adams, Beurr6 Superfin, 
Hovey, Heurr^ Hardy, and Paradise of Autumn. The Sheldons were the 
finest ever shown. 

Seventy-one dishes of apples were shown. Hovey & Co. had twenty 
varieties, J. G. Coolidge, eight Among them were very superior 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, Gravenstein, and Alexander. 

Twenty-eight dishes of very handsome peaches were exhibited, among 
them fine Late Crawford, Old Mixon and others. 
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Of grapes the display was lar^, and embraced more varieties than were 
ever before exhibited. Davis & Bates sent twenty-six kinds, and J. D. 
Hovey, twelve. The Israellas were very handsome, and came fVoro E. 
Snow, J. D. Hovey, and Davis & Bates. Allen's Hybrid, from E. Ray- 
mond, large and fine. Adirondac, from Davis & Bates, and J. D. Hovey. 
Union Village, very large, from A. Dickinson. Concord, from Davis & 
Bates, and others. Rebecca, from El Raymond. All the specimens were 
nearly or quite ripe. ♦ 

The following are a few of the leading prizes: — 

FREMIOMS 70E FRUITS. 

Pears. — For the best fifteen varieties, to Hovey & Co., $15. 
For the next best, to J. C. Chase, $12. 
* For the best ten varieties, to Jacob Nudd, f 10. 
For the next best, to Davis & Bates, $8. 
For the next best, to T. M. Davis, $6. 
For the next best, to E. C. Stevens, $4. 
For the best five varieties, to G. 6. Gove, $5. 
For the next best, to J. Eaton, $4. 
For the next best, to J. G. Barker, $3, 
For the next best, to J. Haley, $2. 
Special Prizes. — For the best twelve Duchess Pears, to J. G. Barker, $10. 
For the best B. Clairgeau, to T. M. Davis, $8. 
For the best Bartlett, to J. Mellen, 88. 
For the best Louise Bonne, to G. Wellington, $8. 
For the best Buerr^ Bosc, to T. M. Davis, $8. 
For the best Beurrd Diel, to D. Cross, $8. 
Grapes. — For the best collection, to Davis & Bates, $6, 
Apples. — ^For the best eight varieties, to Geo. Paine, $6. 
Plants and Flowers. — To Hovey & Co., for the best collection, #10. 
The Display of Vegetables was limited, but the quality unusually good. 
J. D. Hovey had the best collection, among which were Le Normand 
Cauliflower, Black Pekin Eggs, several varieties of Tomato, &c. Hubbard 
and IVf irrow Squashes, by J. G. Coolidge. A specimen of Pea Nuts, grown 
by Geo. W. White, attracted much attention. 

The show was every way creditable to the Society, and sustained the 
high reputation of the Cambridge pear growers, who carried off the 
principal prizes at the Annual Show of ihe' Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. The Exhibition was fully attended, and the enthu-^iasm of the 
members in no way lessened. 



NEW TORK state GRAPE GROWERS. 

The First Annual Exhibition of this new association was held at 
Canand ligiia, on the 7th and 8th of October, and has been pronounced the 
finest show of grapes ever made in the county. There were eighty -one 
exhibitors, and about one hundred varieties, including seedlings, and a few 
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foreign kinds. The Raral New Yorker remarks, *' Judged by this exhibi- 
tioD New York would be placed in the front rank of grape growing states, 
a position she justly merits not only by reason of the extent of vine culture 
witiitn her borders, but for the uniform health and high productiveness of 
the grape in the same limits. Also in the manufacture of those important 
products of the grape, wine and brandy, high excellence has been attained. 
Both sparkling and still wines and brandies, made in New York cellars 
from New York grapes, challenge with unvarying success those from' any 
other part of our country. And grape culture in this state, as elsewhere 
in the Union, has but begun. And varieties that are hardy, early and 
excellent, render it possible to grow grapes in localities heretofore deemed 
unsuitable. The culture will rapidly widen. One of the most cheerful 
features of grape culture, made prominent by this exhibition, is the 
exemption of the vine and its fruit from serious disease in this state. 
There is some mildew, but no rot. Frost is the most dangerous enemy. 

Among the. numerous distinguished horticulturists present we noticed 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder of Boston ; E. S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. ; Dr. 
John A. Warder, Ohio; Patrick Barry, Chas. Downing, Dr. Grant and 
A. S. Fuller, New York. 

The display of the newer varieties and seedlings was very interesting. 
Mr. Arnold, Paris, Canada, sent five or six numbers of his series of hybrids. 
They are claimed to be a cross between the Clinton and Black Hamburg, 
and the vines are said to be hardy and the fruit was sprightly and agreeable. 
The Ijorain grape was shown by Barney & Carlin of Sandusky, Ohio. 
This is a white or amber grape, sweet to the taste and handsome to the 
eye, and a supposed cross between the Isabella and Catawba. Dr. 
Underbill of Croton Point, N. Y., exhibited three new seedlings, hybrids, 
one a cross between the Concord and Black Hamburg ; another between 
the Concord and Black St. Peters, and the third between the Delaware 
and a foreign variety. These bore off the first and second premiums 
for seedlings. Nothing in this line attracted more attention than the 
* Eumelan,' Dr. Grant'd newest grape, which he is pushing into notice. 
It is a black, eariy variety, and said to be of better quality than the Israella. 
The * Walter,' shown by Ferris & Cay wood, Pouglikeepsie, N. Y., is pretty 
well known to the public by description. The Salem, one of Rogers' 
Hybrids, was shown by F. L. Harris of Salem-on Erie. It is certainly 
delicious, and Mr. H. has great faith in it, having already planted with it a 
very large vineyard. Rugers' No. 43, which is a fine, showy grape, was 
shown by Mr. Wilder of Boston. With him it is the favorite among the 
Rogers' Seedlings. Dr. Perrine of Dansville exhibited a seedling sprung 
from the Delaware and Diana or Catawba. The * Seneca* Seedling was 
shown by Mr. Rose of Penn Yan. It is large and black and said to be a 
good keeper. There were also some seedlings shown by the Pleasant 
Valley Wine Association. It astonishes one to look back but ten years, 
and see what strides grape culture has made in our land, and in all 
pomological history there is nothing like this quick creation, as it were, 
of so many very excellent varieties of American grapes. 
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That thought was suggested as our eye rested on the collection exhibited 
by Ellwanger & Barry. It contained fifty varieties, the most of any one ion 
the tables. Fifteen of these were Rogers' Hybrids, and they were splendid 
looking grapes. Near by C. L. Hoag & Co. of Lockport had a collection 
nearly as numerous. Their fruit was yery fine, particularly Jonas, which 
variety is a great favorite with them, and does remarkably well in their 
locality. We noticed among their novelties the * Montgomery,' #hich is 
white. It is of delicious flavor, but only half hardy. However, amateors 
will cultivate it. These were, perhaps, the largest single collections of 
varieties, but the wine growing localities of the state were choicely 
represented. From Naples wc saw J. W. Clark, who, in addition to the 
usual collection, showed twenty feet of vine loaded with Isabella clusters. 
Hon. E. B. Pottle had a large collection of Isabellas and Catawbas, and 
^ve other varieties. C. S Lincoln eight varieties; W. B. Reed five; 
Geo. Reese ten ; Harlan Hinckley premium Isabellas ; S. L. Deyo eight 
varieties, and A. J. Byin^rton five. There were numerous other exhibitors 
from that locality. Coming down the shores of Canandaigua Lake we find 
among the exhibitors Messrs. Morse & Wells, Seneca Point ; R. D. Cook, 
M. D. Munger, R. P. Shaw and others. Vine Valley, on the east side of 
the lake, was represented by A. C. Ifoonglove, Nichols, Seeley & Co., 
Ayers. & Coff, and H. Green, whose Catawbas took the first premium after 
close competition with the favored grapes of Pleasant Valley. The Pleasant 
Valley Wine Co. of Hammondsport had on exhibition some twenty-eight 
varieties. E. W. Sylvester, Lyons, showed ten varieties; Dr. Parker, 
Ithaca, five Rogers' Hybrids; Jos. Keech, Waterloo, twelve varieties; 
J. W. Bailey, Plattsburg, the Adirondac grape; Wm. Griffith, North East, 
Pa., lonas and Israellas, and Ryckman il Co., Brockton, Erie, a fine 
collection. H. H. Farley, Union Springs, bore off some premiums. But 
we cannot particularize further. 

Premiums Awarded.— The second ^ay of the Grape. Fair closed with 
an award of the premiums, which will be found below. The receipts were 
less than was expected, and than they would have been but for the 
unfavorable character of the weather. About $^50 was taken at the gate, 
while the avails of the refreshment saloon — some f200 — went to aid the 
Ontario Orphan Asylum. The awards were as follows : 

Catawba. — 1st Premium, Ilezekiah Green, Vine Valley, Yates Co.; 
2d, Pleasant Valley Wine Company, Hammondsport ; 3d, R. F. Stewart, 
Pultney. 

Clinton. — 1st, Ryckman, Day & Co., Brockton, Chautauqua Co. ; 2d, 
S. W. Kimber, Naples, N. Y. ; Sd, J. Ringueberg, Lockport, N. Y. 

Isabella.— 1st, Harlow Hinckley, Naples, N. Y. ; 2d, L. A. Larrowe, 
Hammondsport ; 3d, Ayers & Cobb, Vine Valley, Yates Co. 

Creveling. — Ist, P. V. Wine Company; 2d, G. Zimmerman, Baffiilo; 
3d, C. L. Hoag & Co., Lockport. 

Delaware.— 1st, H. H. Farley, Union Springs; 2d, D. W. Birge, Peach 
Orchard, Schuyler Co. ; 3d, A. Rose, Penn Yan. 
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Diana.—lst, H. H. Farley; 2d, P. V. Wine Company; 3d, C. L. Hoag 
&Co. 

lona.— Ist, D. S. Wagrener, Pultney; 2d, H. H. Farley; 3d, A. C. 
Younglove, Vine Valley, Yates Ck>. 

Israella.— 1st, H. H. Farley; 2d, D. S. Wegener; 3d, Frederick 
Ingersoll, Phelps, N. Y. 

Adirondac— 1st, J. S. Gillett, Penn Yan ; 2d, H. H. Farley ; 3d, C. L. 
Hoag & Co. 

Concord. — Ist, J. J. Mead, Benton, Yates Co. ; 2d, J. W. Clark, Naples ; 
dd, Rye k man. Day & Co. 

Hartford Prolific— Ist, J. W. Clark; 2d, C. L. Hoag«& Co.; 3d, no 
award. 

Hybrids. — The Walter was awarded the Ist premium as one of promise 
among the new ones, and among the old the Ist premium was given to 
Rogers' No. 4, C. L. Hoag & Co. ; 2d, Salem, T. L. Harris, Salem-on-£rie ; 
dd, Rogers' No. 28, J. W. CUrk. 

New Seedling. — 1st, Stephen Underbill, Croton Point, N. Y.; 2d, same. 

Grapes Grown Under Glass. — Ist, £. H. Lapham, Canandaigua; 2d, 
Edward Huntington, Rome, N. Y. 

Unennmerated Grapes. — Ist, Alvey, R. B. Shaw, Canandaigua; 2d, 
Rebecca, H. H. Farley ; 3d, Montgomery, C. L. Hoag & Co. 

Grape Boxes. — 1st, Fairchild Bros., Hammondsport ; 2d, Rochester 
Grape and Berry Box Company. 

Grape Mill. — Ist, Mitchell & Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Native Wine. — Still Catawba. — 1st, Ryckman, Day & Co. ; 2d, Urbana 
Wine Company ; 3d, P. V. Wine Company. 

Isabella Wine, Red, Dry.— ^Ist, P. V. Wine Company ; 2d, Ryckman, 
Day Sl Co. 

Isabella, White, Sweet — 1st, Ryckman, Day & Co.; 2d, J. Ringuebery; 
3d, H. O. Chesebro^ Canandaigua. , 

Clinton Wine, Red. — 1st, Ryckman, Day Sl Co. 

Sparklino WiffE. — Paris Exposition and Sparkling Delaware, Diana 
and Catawba. — P. V. Wine Company. 

Imperial. — Urbana Wine Company. 

Diamond Wedding. — Ryckman, Day & Co. 

Brandy. — Ist, Perkins, Sterns & Ca, San Francisco and New York; 
2d, P. V. Wine Company. 

Stephen Underbill of Croton Point, N. Y., exhibited a simple but 
effective vine lock, designed to dispense with the use of strings or straps 
in fastening vines to the trellis, which ^i^as awarded a special premium. 

New Seedlings — Committee Report. — The Committee on New Seedlings 
named the following, with their characteristics and promise : 

Ryckman, Day & Co., seedling similar to Catawba, but not quite its equal 
in flavor. 

Pleasant Valley Wine Co , seedling of the Concord, but inferior to it 

Dr. Perrine, Dansville, seedling of the Delaware, and very similar to it, 
but not its equal, judging by the specimens exhibited. 
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Stephen Underbill, a hybrid from the Delaware and the Chasseha 
Fontainbleoa, a white grape. Ripens with the Hartford Prolific. Tender, 
juicy and sweet. Quality very good. Also one called the Senaaqoa, a 
hybrid from the Concord and Black Prince, — not fully ripe, but a promtaing 
grape. Also an unnamed seedling, not fblly ripe, — a large, fine, white 
grape, and large bunch — a promising variety. 



« lULIIfOIS STATB HORTICULTURAL. 

At a meeting of this society, Septennber 4, President Starr read the fol- 
lowing paper on grapes, giving his experience with several varieties: — 

Hartford — I have never fkiled to secure a good crop from this variety. 
In quality I rank it as among the poorest we have, certainly when in the 
condition usually gathered for market It is unfit to eat^ but if allowed to 
hang on the vine until fully matured it is far better. If picked early its 
berries will not drop, but if allowed to remain but few will adhere to the 
stem.. The bunches are too loose and open to make a good appearance, 
owing to a want of perfect fertilization — for there are found among them 
those that are very solid and compact. It is a very rank grower, hardy 
and heavy bearer. So long as it keeps its place as the earliest ready for 
market — and so long as buyers will pay for appearance rather than quality, 
it will and can be grown with profit. 

Concord — ^This grape has no peer. ItH ability to resist the severe cold 
of our winters, its strong luxuriant growth, its fitness to produce large 
crops, its almost total exemption from disease', its heavy, strong foliage set- 
ting at defiance the whole insect race — the quality of its fruit for the table, 
its splendid appearance as a market fruit, and finally, but ndt least, its 
capacity for making a good, sound, wholesome, cheap wine* for the many, 
certainly justify me in placing it at the head of all known grapes, it is 
easily propagated either by layers or from cutting, boars abuse and neglect, 
and should be found in every door-yard. It has one objection ; when fully 
ripe the juice becomes impatient of restraint; if handled roughly it will 
find its way out of its skin ; it therefore, in such condition, cannot be 
shipped to a remote market over rough roads under the present system of 
handling freight If the many are ever to be educated on grapes, it must 
be with this variety, for no other possessing so many excellent qualities 
can be so easily and cheaply produced. 

Catawba — This well-known fruit needs but little to tell its tale. It is 
liable to disease, having never entirely escaped with me ; the leaf-hopper 
seeks it among its first upon which to feed^but its bearing qualities, the 
high character of its fruit both for the table and for wine, will- induce, nay, 
compel its cultivation tu a moderate extent. I consider no vineyard com- 
plete- without it 

Delaware — My opinions of this fruit have undergone some changes. 
They are based upon experience, and may not, therefore, be without inter- 
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est For the first two yean, 1 thought highly of it It has ever grownp 
-well witli me, but has not always produced as well as I thought it should. 
It is perfectly hardy, aud its superior quality places it. first in this respect 
upon our list The small size of both bunch and berry renders its pro- 
ducing qualities in weight4ight in comparison with some others, but I think 
it will make more wine for the same weight of fruit than any other variety. 
The season of 1867 it seemed to fall back, and I felt inclined to grow it 
only for family use at home. I had it trained upon a trellis until this 
spring, but was induced to remove that and substitute stakes instead. I 
am pleased with the change ; the vines have borne better, and the fruit is 
more protected from the ravages of the birds. It has done so well that I 
shall certainly {>lant it largely for wine purposes. It has been generally 
healthy with me, both in foliage and fruit, but never entirely so. some little 
rot appearing at times. Its worst enemy is the birds. Whether they 
have a ttsting committee, Hnd are governed by their conclusions, or 
whether its small size is more euitable and meets the capacity of their bills, 
[ am unable to determine, but certainly it is a fact that they leave their 
impressions clearly discernible, making anything but a favorable impression 
upon the grower. 

Norton — A very poor grower when young, but when it has established a 
foothold a rampant grower.^ I have received less fruit to the vine from 
this variety than from any other on my grounds. It does not bear well 
with me on the renewal system, but canes tiiat bore in 1867 were this 
season retained and pruned ta spurs, and from them I have a good ^rop. 
The fruit is always healthy — the leaf sufiers first, and most from the 
ravages of the leaf-hopper. I would recommend t6 every grower to raise 
some of this variety, as the wine is of the first quality, and is needed to 
add to Concord wine ifi small quantities. 

Clinton — I cannot say much concerning this grape. It is a very luxuriant 
grower, too much so, perhaps ; bears well, and is of a good quality. The 
leaf is attacked by a gadfly, which gives it an unsightly appearance ; but I 
cannot say that it proves- injurious/ AfWr the bunches have set and the 
grapes have nearly completed their growth, the few berries will frequently 
be found shrivelled and dried op. If it proves good for wine it will be 
profitable. 

Herbemont — ^Tender in the wood, though it will bear severe cold some 
winters, if proteoted certainly desirable, a good grower, good bearer, 
very ornamental in foliage and fruit, and excellent for wine and table. 

Creveling — My early experience with this variety was not favorable. 
This season has proved better. The fruit, when fully ripe, (which occurs 
about the same time as the Concord,) is of the finest quality. From its 
very rich high flavor I should pronounce it excellent for wine, and certainly 
one of the very best for table. The loose habit of the bunch would 
prevent its ready sale in market, but I wSuld advise all amateurs to grow 
this grape. 

Meads — So nearly identical with the Catawba that it may well be 
classed with it 
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Mary Ann — I have a grape under this name from a Missourian, recom- 
mended for its easiness. It may be so, but it does not bear well, and is 
worthless when you get it 

Diana — This grape ranks with the Catawba in growth and general 
habits, save that it does not bear as well, anfl that its foliage is sooner 
attacked by the leaf-hopper. The fruit is quite unlike all other grapes in 
flavor ; is very rich, and makes a good wine. 

Rebecca — Has been until this season a ve'ry poor grower, but now has 
made a fine growth. So far it has proved hardy with me. Bears moderate 
crops of beautiful bunches of white fruit of good quality. Desirable in 
gardens, on account of its color. * 

Isabella — ^This well known fruit must do better elsewhere than with us to 
justify itB cultivation. 

lona and Israella — I have paid for my knowledge of these varieties. 
The fourth year I had sample bunches. The Israella, ripeniilg with the 
Hartford, is a handsome, compact bunch, of better quality than the Hartford. 
The lona is better in quality, but I have eaten too few of either to pronounce 
decidedly. I will say this much, however, they have both been feeble 
growers, and give anything but encouragement 

Of Rogers* Hybrids I have tested ten varieties. No. 1 is the finest in 
appearance of any white grape grown by me ; but its leaf is not healthy 
and lacks substance. Of the others most are good, but the best for 
quantity has been No. 3. This is a really good grower, and of good 
quality. Further experience, and on a more extended scale; would be 
needed to justify me in placing myself on record as to these sorts. 

I have tested, in a small way, some other sorts, but will not fatigue yoa 
by reciting the results. 



otticultol ' operations 



FOR NOVEMBER. 



FRUIT DEPARTMBHT. 



OcTOBRR has been a variable month, with some mild weatlier, but varied 
with frost, and snow and rain. A snow storm in October is unusual ; this 
occurred on the 17th, when about two inches fell, and remained on the 
ground till next day. The very low temperature of 22° also occurred on 
the 24th, so severe as to freeze and injure apples upon the trees, except the 
late kinds. This we have never known to occur before in thirty years. * 

Grape Vines, in the early ly)uses, will soon begin to grow, and all the 
preparations should be made to secure a warm border, that the forcing 
may receive no check. Start with a moderate temperature, not too high at 
night, so that the growth may be strong. A good day temperature should 
be kept Vines in the grapery and the cold house may be pruned, and 
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those in the latter protected as soon Is the weather is cold by a good 
covering with earth, which is better than straw or hay, especially where 
there are mice, which frequently destroy the vines. Out-door grapes may 
be pruned at once, and laid down as soon as the weather is cold. 

Strawberrt Beds should be protected by a covering of strawy manure, 
leaves, sedge or hay. This should be done as soon as the ground is froze 
an inch or two. 

Raspberrt Bushes should be laid down and covered with earth. 
This will protect them from injury. 

Fruit Trees should now be transplanted. Prepare the ground by 
adding a good compost of very old manure. 

Orchard-house Trees should be protected from freezing by covering 
the pots or tubs with leaves or coarse manure, until they are removed to 
the house or cellar. 

Fruit Trees, well established, should be enriched by the application of 
a barrow load of manure to each, placing it around the tree in a circle of 
three or f:>ur feet, first removing the soil a few inches, which may be 
covered over the manure. 

^ FLOWER DEPARTMEKT. 

The sudden change on the 17th finished up the season of out-door plants. 
The dalilias were in full flower, and ail covered with snow. A week later 
the temperature of 22° was unusually severe for the season. With such 
weather plants accidentally exposed were much injured. 

Camellias will now be swelling their buds rapidly, and will soon be in 
flower. Keep them well watered, and syringed occasionally. 

Azaleas, for early flowering, should be placed in the wannest part of 
the house, and those for later bloom in a cool vinery, or if none, in the 
coolest part of the house. See that the red spider and thrips do not infest 
the plants. Syringe with whale oil soap, if attacked by either. Improve 
the leisure time by tying the plants into handsome shape. 

Pelargoniums should now be kept as cool as possible, with an abundance 
of air in good weather so as to obtain a short stocky growth. Water 
sparingly. Yoifng stock may be shifted into larger pots, and encouraged 
in their growth, being careful not to push them too fast 

Cinerarias and Calceolarias should now have a small shift, and a 
good location on a shelf near the glass. 

Oxalises of all kinds should be potted, if not already done. Use a 
light, rich, sandy soil. 

IxiAs should be potted and placed in a frame or cool house until they 
begin to grow. 

Japan Lilies, and other lilies for early flowering, should be potted tJiis 
month. Kee;p them in a frame for a month or so. 

Chinese Primroses should be cautiously watered, and have a cool airy 
place in the house. If large specimens are wanted some of the strongest 
plants may be shifted into the next size. Water occasionally with liquid 
manure. 
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Verb Elf AS, Petunias, and othet' bedding plants, just rooted from cuttings, 
should be potted off and kept on a cool shelf. 

Gardenias should be kept dry and cool, in a half shady place. 

Scarlet and other Beddhvo Geraniuhs, for winter flowerinig, mtjr 
have a shift into larger sized pots. 

Ferns should be more sparingly watered. 

Roses, in pots or frames, may be pruned soon, and afterwards biooght 
inter a cool house. 

Pai^ms should be kept rather dry, unless in a warm bouse, where they 
can be kept growing without check. 

Cactuses should be kept cool, and rather dry. 

Heaths should be wintered in any cool airy house. Keep them in 
frames as long as the weather wiU admit. ' 

Cuttings or Verbenas, Geraniums, and other bedding plants, now 
rooted, should be potted into good soil, placing several cuttings in a pot. 
Keep on a cool shelf, near the glass. 

Stove and Conservatory Cumbers, which flower during the spring 
or summer, should now be pruned in neatly. 

Scarlet Geraniums, and others of this class, should be repotted if 
wanted for continued bloom. Those for later ^wering should be kept 
dry and cool for a few weeks. 

Stove Plants, of such kinds as are growing freely at this* neason, 
should have a shift as they require it 

Shrubs of various kinds, such as Deutzias, Weigelias, &c , for winter 
flowering, should be potted, and kept in a frame or cellar till wanted for 
bringing into the house. 

FLOWER OARDBN AND SHRtrnBERT. 

But little more labor will .be required to complete the work cf the season. 
Collect together all dry leaves by occasional raking and sfreeping the 
lawn and walks, and make use of them for covering plants of all kinds, 
especially Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 

Gladiolus should be taken up, if not already done. 

Beds or Hyacinths, Tulips, or other bulbs, should have a covering of 
two to four inches of leaves or coarse strawy manure. 

Daisies, Violets, &c., should be protected from frosts by covering the 
sashes with* shutters or straw mats. Bank up with earth around each 
frame, to keep out frost. 

Cannas should be dried somewhat before placing away in the cellar. 

Bulbs may be planted as long as the ground remains open. 

AoAVEs, Yuccas, and other similar plants, used for the decoration of 
the lawn, should be r^noved to a cool cellar. 

Store away Soils and Compost, where they can be readily obtained 
for early spring use. 



TO THE TRADE. 



JAPAN LILIES. 

HOVEY & CO. 

NO. 63 NORTH MARKET STREET, 

BOSTON, 

Offer for sale one of the largest Collections of the splendid Japan Lilies, including many 
of their fine seedlings, which have been increased in sufiScient quantity to offer to the 
trade. Th<?se Seedlings have been produced by hybridization with our hardiest kinds 
and are much stronger growers than the original species, throwing up stems five feet 
high, containing from fifleen to twenty flowers. 

The prices by the dozen are as follows : — 

Lancifolium album, pure white, - - - - - - - . -$4 00 

'* rofienm, rose-spotted, ---------4 00 

" rubrum, crimson-spotted, ---..-.-4 00 

" selected seedlings, very finely spotted, - - - - - 4 00 

Melpomene, with deep blood-colored spots, - - - - - - -1200 

Terpsichore, large, rosy crimson spots, ........800 

tfrania, blush-tinged and crimson-spotted, -------9 00 

Thalia, spotted with ruby, 800 

Eva, distinct, dwarf, rtjsy lilac spots, 900 

Iiancifoliiim, rubrum aud roseum, by the 100 or 1000 at Liberal rates. 

ALSO, TflE FOILOWIWI FIME L1UE8 ST VHE DOZEN: — 

L. Brownii, a superb white flower, trumpet-shaped, six inches long, - - - 24 00 

Auratum, magnificent, white and yellow, with purple spots, - - - 18 00 

Eximna, true, very large trumpet shaped white flowers, - - - - 5 00 

Groom's Hybrid with deep blood colored and .spotted flowers, . - - 5 00 

Excelsum, beautiful, with pale buff flowers, growing four feet high, - - 8 00 

Superbum, a splendid lily, red and orange-spotted, six feet high, - - • 4 00 

Candidum, the old white lily, ----200 

l^ngiflorum, with very large white trumpet-shaped flowers, - - - 2 00 

IMgrinia, (Tiger lily,) ..... - - - - 1 50 

Martagon, various colors, --..- 400 

Chalcedonicum, with small scarlet flowers^ - - - • - - - 4 00 

Bulbs ready for delivery October 10th. 

The months of October and November is the best season for planting these Lilies in 
the open ground. For cultivation in pots, they should be planted at the sune time, and 
be wintered in a frame, protected from severe frosts, or tliey may be kept dry till February 
i^nd then potted. They will then bloom beautifully in July and August. No plants of 
recent introduction are more valuable than the Japan Lilies. Aqg. 
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THE CLOSE OP THE MAGAZINE. 

With this number the Magazine, after a period of thirty- 
four years, comes to a close. 

In making this announcement, which we do with regret, it 
is unnecessary that we should enter into all the details which 
have brought us to this decision. Thirty-four years of constant 
uninterrupted monthly labor make up no small portion of an 
ordinary life. This we have given to the advancement and 
promotion of horticultural science, and now, after so long 
a period, when we need some cessation from the cares 
and responsibilities connected with these editorial duties, an 
opportunity has been offered to be released, and we have 
accepted of it, by disposing of the Magazine to the proprietors 
of the Journal of Horticulture. 

We have long de&ii*cd the opportunity to render available 
the information gathered together for so long a series of 
years, but have been unable to do so, and fulfil our duties as 
editor. But now, with abundant leisure at our command, 
we hope to improve the opportunity to give the results of our 
experience in some more compact form. With an enthusiasm 
unabated, and a zeal as earnest as ever, in everything 
connected with horticulture, we shall not retire from a field 
which has alSbrded, ys so much pleasure,, but continue to 
labor in some way for the promotion of its great interests. 
Could we have found that assistance which would have 
enabled us to maintain the high standard of the Magazine,* 
we should not have consented to relinquish it. It has been 
our pride to give it a tone and character, and to make it a 
reliable and influential "Source of horticultural, pomologtcal 
and floricultural information. If we have not done so, it is 
well that its publication should cease. 

As we look back and survey the thirty-four years of our 
editorial duties, and recall the timely aid and valuable 
assistance of hosts of kind friends — given to a new and 
untried experiment, and continued without stint for so 
long a period— «it is with feelings of sadness that we 
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announce the dissolution of these pleasant connexions, and 
their delightful associations. They are ties which are not 
easily sundered, and the memory of these many years will 
CTer cheer and reward us for the ofttimes arduous labors 
of our editorial duties. So too shall we deeply regret that 
we are no longer to hold monthly communication with 
all the leading and intelligent cultivators of the country, 
many of whom have contributed to our pages the most 
valuable information, and who have by their example and 
practice stimulated others to renewed efforts in every depart- 
ment of gardening.. Our Magazine is, in fact, an Encyclopiedia 
of Horticultural Science, replete with the experience of tlie 
ablest and most skilful men for nearly half a century. No 
other such record is to be found. 

Four years ago, at the conclusion of our thirtieth volume, 
we gave a summary of the ^^ progress of ihirty years." To 
do this at the present time would be only a recapitulation of 
what we then said. We need only refer to that volume for 
the details of what has been accomplishe(|^ alluding now to 
some general facts. 

At the period of the commencement of the Magazine in 
1885 there were but four or five agricultural papers published 
in the country, and, with the exception of the New England 
Farmer, they devoted but little space to horticulture. The 
organization of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society a few 
years before had awakened a new interest, and kindled an 
enthusiasm which seemed to require some better medium of 
communication among cultivators than the agricultural 
journals. It was at that time, and with that belief, that we 
resolved to issue our Magazine. There were, it is true, but 
few men who were wholly alive to the importance of the 
subject, but their good wishes, and the assurance of their aid 
encouraged us. Still, not without some misgivings, did we 
attempt the rather bold experiment. It met with a kind 
reception, but not with that pecuniary reward which we 
had anticipated. Our heart, however, was enlisted in the 
work,, and we knew no such word as fail. Gradually our 
circulation extended, and our contributors increased, and a 
few years gave it a reputation and an influence which aided 
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materially in disseminating valuable information. Every 
cultivator of note was a reader or contributor. Pomology, 
one of its leading features, soon became a prominent study, 
and the pear a fruit of the greatest interest. Tlie elder 
Manning contributed the accumulated experience of many 
years, and from the meagre list of half a dozen American 
varieties, the list has grown in tliirty-four years to the immense 
number of more than one hundred ! The strawberry, then a 
fruit of little importance, was soon multiplied, and brought 
out in a perfection never before equalled, and the list of our 
single seedling, produced in 1833, has augmented to hundreds 
of reputed value, though less than a dozen are of merit 
sufficient to be recognized to-day. The fii^st new American 
grape to demand attention was made known through our 
pages — the Diana — as late as 1844, the Hartford Prolific a 
few years after, and the Concord in 1854. To-day these are 
cultivated throughout the entire country, and the latter 
acknowledged the grape for the million, while the newer 
varieties are numbered by the hundred. All these numerous 
varieties of different fruits have been recorded and indexed 
in our pages, and no one is at loss to find their origin, 
when known, and the time of their introduction, with all the 
information in regard to their qualities. 

We count our own labors but a small part of the value of 
our Magazine. To such eminent cultivators as Dearborn , 
Lowell, Manning, Buell, the two Downings, Wilder, Downer, 
Kenrick, Teschcmacher, BusselH Lovett, Yose, Haggerston, 
Ernst, Barry, Prince, Beid, Lee, Walker, and many others, are 
we indebted for the most valuable ihformation, upon the great 
variety of subjects interesting to practical men. They have 
exerted an influence which has been felt throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and their labors command 
the gratitude of every cultivator. Tliey gave their experience 
without recompeiise, receiving as their reward the satisfaction 
of aiding in a work which they knew must add to the comfort, 
tlie happiness, and gratificalion of the whole people. 

Of the condition of horticulture as compared with thirty- 
four years ago we need not enlarge. It is too conspicuous to 
require comment. It is the natural result of knowledge 
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general!;^ diffused, and of practical information applicable to 
all the varied departments of gardening. The cultiv^tiou of 
fruits and the cultivation of flowerSj, the growth of trees and 
the. growth of vegetables, have b^e^ such frequent subjects of 
treatnxent that the amateur, with only ordinary judgmenty 
• could not fail to succeed. Tbe production of new fruits and 
flowers by hybridization has received great attention, apd the 
successes of skilful men have stimulated others to try this 
great Qeld of labor, whose results have b$en, and will continue 
to be, the great source from whence must come the supply to 
take the place of worn out, inferior, or worthless varieties. 

Pomological science has always been a lei^ding feature of 
the Magazine. The chaos of nomenclature which existed for 
so lon^ a time materially retarded th^ growth of ^ome of 
the best varieties, and by repeated disappointment^ greatly 
checked the enthusiasm of cultivators. We think we cob 
^afely state Uiat n^ver since the introduQtion of fruits to any 
extent, hjE^s there been so little confusiou in Qames as at thQ 
present time. This is owing,' in a large degree, to the grejftt 
efforts of a f^w leading pomologists, who have made large 
collections of fruits, and carefully studied thq characteristics 
of each. All this accumulated knowledge, ii^e have recorded» 
together with accurate descriptions, and correct engravings, 
of each. The comparison of these fruits at yearly exhibitions, 
through ^ series of thirty years, has been the means of fully 
recognizing their true character? apd of detecting the greater 
or less variations prising frop culture,, position, soil or treat- 
ment^ wbich in previous, years, without due observation, had 
been elevated to the position of di,stinct or new kinds.. At no 
period iu the cultivation of fruits, even when the London 
Horticultural Society formed its large experimeutal collec- 
tion, could there be found so few errors as now exist iu the 
extensive collections of the leading pomologists of America. 

The introduction of new fruits— ^of new. ornamental trecj? 
a^nd shrubs — of new flowers and plants, and new vegetables — 
have also been objects of the fivst consideration. Though 
many of them have never proved to possess sufficient n\erit to 
occupy a popular place, the fact that these were CQiisidered 
so WAS sufficient to bring them notice. Without knowing 
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them we could not give them a trial, and without trial we could 
not discover their merits. That many of them should prove 
inferior, no intelligent cultivator doubted. The hope was, 
and ever will be, that among so largaa number, there must 
be a few of the highest merit. This has been the result, and 
a comparison of the present with thirty-four years ago, will 
show how vast has been the total of these additions, whether 
it be among tlie peard, the apple, the grape, the strawberry, 
or other .small fruits ; or the weigelias, the exochorda, the 
deutzias, the viburnums, the spiraeas, &c. ; or the gladiolus^ 
the lily, the rose, the zinnia, the camellia or pseony, or the. 
potato, the tomato, the squash or the pea, each now represents 
a new type, of which none existed at the former period. 
£ivery volume "ot the Magazine is a record of tliese acquisi- 
tions, gathered from reliable sources abroad, or furnished by 
cultivators at home. 

But we need not further extend our remarks. To us 
at least the Magazine has reflected the spirit of horticultural 
progress. The improvement of every fruit or flower, or 
vegetable, may be traced with the certainty that one year 
follows another. We see the first variation in the grape 
with the Diana, then the Hartford Prolific, the Delaware, 
the Concord, the Allen's Hybrid, the lona, the Israella, the 
Adirondac, Rogers' Hybrids, the Walter, &q. The date, 
origin, history, and all the particulars, whether accidentally 
produced, or raised by hybridization, are given in detail, 
and nothing is left to uncertainty. No other horticultural 
periodical has ever done so much,, while it existed, and 
Loudon's Magazine completed only its l9th volume. 

With this brief summary of Our labors we retire from our 
editorial duties, and consign the Magazine into other hands* 
It will be a source of gratification to us, if its standard is kept 
up and its old friends retained. 

And now our pleasant intercourse with our readers comes 
to a close — but the delightful recollections of the past are 
indelibly stamped upon our memory. To our many 'friends, 
who have so long given us their aid and assistance, we 
return our most sincere thanks. Tendering to each and all 
our best wishes for their welfare and prosperity, we bid them 
a hearty farewell. 
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ARBOR Y IT MB. 

BT «LA8NETIK. 

Some years ago, it may be at least nine years, it may be 
ten, there were some new arbor Tit»s in our nurseries, at 
least in our Nursery Catalogues. But arbor ritae is a very 
indefinite name. Well, we shall say tliere were sereral 
reputed new evergreens, said to be hardy, or half hardy, or 
moderately hardy ; they were for sale as such. We were 
then employed in a very respectable nursery, the proprietor 
of which we were bound to regard as an honest truthful 
nurseryman. He had at least two of these reputed new 
evergreens, both American, both from our Southwestern 
Territory, by way of England. Do we not get most of our 
American novelties by that well-known route? Even our 
EupcUoriumSf ConoclimumSj Asters, &c., &c., all eome ^^via 
England,'* from the " London Nurseries ;" nay, mcM^e, do not 
our gardeners almost all come by the same route? Well, we 
shall say, that there was some confusion at that distant day, 
among experts about these new evergreens. Even H. W. S. 
was not quite clear on them. One day my respected employer 
came to me and informed me that the Thuja gigantea was 
not as hardy as Libocedrus decurrens (Torr.) Here was 
something definite. He had tried the two plants under 
similar aspects ; one suffered, the other did not. Now these 
were evidently two distinct plants, let their names be mixed 
up as they might by blundering garden botanists. We tried 
to fathom the depths of botanical nomenclature with these 
facts before us. And now ten years have elapsed, and behold 
we find nothing very definite is yet known by our nurserymen 
of this identical topic. We now propose to the Editor the 
three questions, to wit — ^Is there any authority on Evergreens 
that we can rely on in this country, and who is the authority, 
or what is the book ? Second, is there such an evergreen 
known ip the nurseries as Thuja gigantea^ or is there one 
known as Libocedrus decurrens (Torr.) Is either of these 
hardy in the latitude of Philadelphia? I trouble you with 
this latter query, because I have no confidence in any nearer 
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authority than Boston, unless it be H. W. S., and he I hare 
not the pleasure of being in corresj)ondence with, being a 
mere working gardener, and a little of a dabbler in botanical 
questions. 

But I have not done. Is there a Thuja plicata in the 
nurseries? Is there also a Thuja Lobbii of Hort. from 
England ? Is there a Thuja Menziesii (Dougl.)? Is there a 
Thuja siberica^ a Thuja ghbosa^ a Thuja Hoveyij a Thuja 
EUwanger if Barry ^ a Tom Thumb, or rather how many new 
Thujas are there. Is a Thuja in cultivation about Philadel- 
phia, for twenty years, new ? called *^ Bright* s Dwarf?** and 
what is it ? All these, I presume, are competent questions 
for a Horticultural Magazine, or Monthly, and an old cor- 
respondent patiently and respectfully awaits a reply before 
stating his own crude opinions in the premises. 

Our correspondent favors us with a budget of questions, 
'some of which we can answer, but others we cannot, satis- 
factorily to ourselves. Indeed, some of tlie kinds enumerated 
have been so much injured by our winters that we have given 
up their cultivation. 

And now, in regard to the questions, seriatim: — 

1. The best authority in this country is that of Mr. Hoopes, 
in his ^^ Book of Evergreens,'' recently published. Gordon's 
Pinetitm is also very good authority, tliough not without 
many errors. 

2. There is such an evergreen as Thuja gigantea, but it is 
rare in collections. The T. gigantea, Gordon^ generally so 
called, is Libocedrus Graigiana, Jeffries. T. gigantea of 
Nuttall is distinct. We have never received it from England. 
Our plant was raised from seed brought from Galifomia. 
Neither of these are entirely hardy with us. 

8. There is no such kind as Libocedrus decurrfus. It is 
the same as L. Graigiana. 

4. If there is a Thuja plicata we have never seen it. 

5. Thuja Lobbii is distinct, and is, we suppose, the T. 
Menziesii, Dowlas. Hoopes makes it a synonym of Libo- 
cedrus Graigiana, which is an error. It is entirely distinct. 
Our plant was received from Messrs. Yeitch, and was sent to 
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them hj Mr. Lobb. It has a bright green foliage, and the 
growth is erect. It has stood out, but was much injured 
lajt winter. 

6. Is there a Thuja Menziesii, Dong.? We refer to oar 
last answer (5). 

7. Is there a Thuja siberica ? There is, known in some of 
the English nurseries as T. Warreana. Whether it should be 
called siberica or not we cannot say ; but it is very distinct, 
and the name so well established it will be difficult to change. 
Mr. Hoopes makes it a Tariety of tlie American, and says 
seedlings ^^ closely resembling" it hare been grown from 
natiye seed. Of the hundreds of thousand we have seen, 
none have approached the one known as siberica, or ^ closely 
resembled" it It is as distinct as any variety we have, — and 
a fine tree. Very hardy. 

8. Thuja globosa we do not know. 

9. There is a Thuja Hoveyi raised by us, which is not 
surpassed in beauty by any of the smaller arbor vitsss. We are' 
pleased to see that tUt. Hoopes and Mr. Meehan commend it. 
It is almost as ^* golden" as the T. auroa, quite as delicate in 
its foliage, holds its bright green all winter, and is perfectly 
hardy. 

10. There is a Thuja called «* Tom Thumb," raised by 
Ellwanger & Barry, which we are not acquainted with. 

11. How many new Thujas there are we cannot say ; but 
certainly a large number. 

12. A Thuja cultivated for 20 years we should not call 
new. 



THE DAHLIA 



This showy autumnal flower seems to have been neglected 
by our cultivators within a few years. We do not see at our 
Exhibitions the grand display of flowers which, a few years 
ago, added so much to the beauty and interest of every 
autumnal show; Other new and more recently introduced 
flowers, like the double zinnia, gladiolus and Japan lily, 
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Ac., appear to haye taken possession of the fancy, and the 
dahlia has been overlooked or neglected. They are not in 
tlie fashion. Similar inattention to the dahlia has also been 
prevalent among the English cultivators, until the last year 
or two, when they appear to have attracted more notice, and 
awakened something of the enthusiasm of former days. 
Thanks to a few eminent cultivatorsi such as Messrs. Turner, 
Rawlings, Keynes and Fellows, who have yearly raised very 
superb varieties — for their skill in its culture, and annual 
displays, which have kept alive an interest in the dahlia, 
now again to become prominent as in years past. 

No real lover of flowers can deny that the dahlia is an 
important addition to every garden, and for exhibition purposes 
it holds a conspicuous place. Twelve or twenty-four beautiful 
blooms always attract attention, and are not surpassed for 
symmetry or brilliancy of color by any other flower of its 
season. The aster, the zinnia, and the gladiolts, are superb 
flowers, but for perfection of form must yield to the dahlia. 

Probably one cause of neglect has been the uncertainty of 
a good bloom. We have experienced this ourselves, and 
know the disappointment and vexation, after a whole sum- 
mer's care to find the blossoms deficient. This was however, 
in some decree owing to the character of the plants. These, 
in former years, when a new sort was multiplied rapidly, 
were often so weak that no culture could wholly remove the 
injury they had sustained. Then again, a dry season is 
highly prejudicial to a plant which likes as much moisture as 
the dahlia ; and when once the plants have suffered no after 
treatment can bring them into a vigorous bloonting condition. 
All these objections have had their influence in counteracting 
the taste for the dahlia, and turning attention to other 
flowers. 

It is not to be denied that the dahlia requires good man- 
agement to obtain a fine display of perfect blossoms; and 
without' good plants — a rich, deep soil — plenty of water, and 
judicious pruning, they cannot bo obtained. The amateur 
or cultivator who only wishes for a good show of flowers for 
the decoration of the garden, need not be so particulai^ ; but 
when grown for exhibition purposes, the treatment must be 
such as the plants require. 
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Tlio new class of Pompone or Lilliputian varieties has 
added a new feature to the dahlia. The varieties are now 
numerous, and some of them remarkably beautiful. Their 
neater habit of growth and smaller foliage render them less 
bulky, and they occupy less space in the border than the old 
kinds. Add to this their greater profusion of blossom, and 
their value for bouquets, and the Lilliputians must claim a 
prominent position among garden flowei*s. 

The following article, on the culture of the dahlia, is by an 
experienced grower, and if the directions are followed success 
will attend the growth of this beautiful flower : — 

In selecting a plot of ground on which to grow dahlias, 
there are two things to be avoided as regards the situation — 
the one a border too closely shut in, which will tend to drain, 
and so weaken, the plants ; the other an entire absence of 
shelter, of whieh there should be sufficient amount to protect 
the plants from strong winds, which, even if they do not 
break the plants, bruise and injure them to such an extent as 
seriously to interfere with the thriving state of growth necessary 
to produce fine blooms. Too much exposure will be, how- 
ever, better than too much shelter. Drainage is also a matter 
of first importance. No plant dislikes a cool retentive 
undrained soil more than the dahlia, while in a well drained 
free soil no plant will take more water, or thrive better' with 
a liberal use of it. 

The preparation of the land on which dahlias are to be 
grown may be said to be the commencement of the process 
of cultivation. • The ground is generally formed into plots, 
according to the extent of the collection to be grown, and 
these plots are termed '^ quarters.'' In November the ground 
should be deeply trenched to the depth of two feet, thrown up 
in ridges, and allowed to remain untouched until planting 
time. No manure need be trenched in. At planting time, 
which should not be earlier than June, mark out the ground 
for the plants, ta^jng care to give plenty of room for each, 
say from four to five feet apart, and let three or four spits of 
earth be thrown out, and the same quantity of rotten manure 
dug in and mixed with the soil. The dahlia is not particular 
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as to what sort of dung is uf ed (being in this respect like most 
other strong-growing plants) provided it be well decayed and 
incorporated with the soil to the depth of some eighteen 
inches. Plant by the use of a trowel, and place a centre 
stake behind the plant, and take care that besides the centre 
stake there are tliree short stakes placed something in the 
fashion of a triangle, about a foot from the plant, as by tying 
the matting to the centre stake,, thence to the plant, and 
fastening it to the shorter stakes, the plant is rendered quite 
secure from tlie effects of the wind. Avoid early planting; it 
is far better to grow on the plants in a cold frame, occasionally 
shifting them into larger pots to encourage growth, and to 
have them as large and* vigorous as possible when planted 
out. If the plants are affected'with green fly they should be 
fumigated in the frame before being placed in their growing 
quarters. 

When planted, every encouragement should be given to 
induce the plants to make rapid growth, so as to be in time 
for tlie early exhibitions. If the weather bo dry, watering 
overhead early in the evening, stirring the soil about the 
plants, keeping down insects, and securely tying the plants, 
are the ordinary methods adopted to secure this end. Simple 
as the operation of watering may appear, there is yet, as with 
most other things, a riglit and a wrong way of doing it. 
Many pei*sons are in the habit of using small quantities of 
water every evening, but this is almost worse than useless. 
Unable to penetrate to the roots, it tends to harden the surface 
of the soil, and, by rendering it impervious to. the air, deprives 
the plant of one of its readiest modes of procuring sustenance. 
In watering dahlias, let it bo done effectually : give the whole 
surface round the plant a thorough soaking, and do not rest 
satisfied with the mere moistftiing of the soil round tlie stem of 
the plant. Use rain water if possible, but if this cannot be 
obtained, such as has been softened by a Tew houre' ezi)osure 
to the sun. It is of great importance that the foliage be freely 
sprinkled every evening during dry weather. The plants 
should also be mulched with short moist manure about the 
middle of July, in order that it may be done before the 
lower shoots of the plants cover the surface. It may be done 
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immediately after planting. It is* useful in several ways. It 
keeps the soil cool and open, prevents excessive evaporation, 
and therefore thd necessity for frequent waterings, it encour- 
ages the roots to keep upon the surface, and prevents waste 
from the washing of the soil, whilst it enriches the plant with 
every watering. At this stage of growth slugs are apt to 
become troublesome, and fresh lime strewed about the soil as 
well as over the plants, when the slugs are out, either late in 
the evening or early in the morning, will be effectual if 
followed up for a short time. If earwigs prove troublesome 
also, a small flower-pot with a little moss or wadding in it, 
placed in an inverted position on th^ centre stake, will entrap 
them, and the pots should be examined twice or thrice a day. 

By the time the middle of August is readied, the thinning •■] 
out of the small side shoots and the process of disbudding 
will be the principal work for some time, with the exception 
of watering, the tying out of the principal shoots seburely, 
and liunting after vermin,'neither of which must be neglected. 
It is in relation to the former operation, however, that most 
care and judgment is necessary. A young beginner will be 
at a loss what to do till he has had experience of the varieties 
he cultivates. The exhibitor gains most valuable information 
from experience, as it is impossible almost to frame rules that 
will apply to all varieties alike. Generally it may be stated 
tliat the grower should operate earliest on such varieties as 
produce small flowers, leaving to a later time those varieties 
that produce larger flowers; If a bed of dahlias be planted 
out in a soil of average fertility, and they be left to follow 
the bent of their own inclinations in regard to growth, it will 
be found, when the blooming season comes round, that there 
will be a vast difference in the growth oT the plants, in their 
freedom of blooming, and in the size and character of the 
flowers they produce^. Some varieties would present such an 
intricate mass of branches, shoots, and foliage, as to prevent 
the free circulatioii of air through the interior, and altogether 
to suggest the idea of over-crowding and confusion, l^ese 
are the sorts which demand severe pruning. If, in addition 
to this habit of exuberance, tlie same varieties have a tendency • 
to excessive flowering, or if the blooms they furnish are below 
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the medium size, fr^e disbudding must be added to the liberal 
thinning of shoots ajid branches. If the sorts requiring thia 
treatment are tolerably coustant-<-tbat is^ if the great majority 
of the flowers they yield are trufe to their best character — 
disbudding cannot well take place too early. But other 
kinds are in cultivation, which, although they occasionally 
afford flowers of the most perfect shape, cannot be depended 
on for good blooms; to disbud these varieties early, that is as 
soon as the buds begiu to show themselves, will be seriously 
to impair the chances of obtaining a fine bloom. It is wisej, 
therefore, to pause before the disbudding of these sorts is 
commenced. By exercising a little patience the cultivator 
is able to ascertain which buds must from their formatioa 
produce faulty flowers, and these he removes as soon as he 
has ascertained their true character, but not till then. The 
same .delay is advisable in the case of very large and coarse 
flowers, since the late and sparing removal of buds decreases 
Ijhe size of the bloom, aud increases its compactness in an 
equal ratio. Tlierefore the grower should commence thinning 
as soon as the. shoots of the plant become crowded, and 
continue the operation from time to time up to the day of 
ezhibition, and the same with regard to disbudding. 

With the end of August and the early part of Septeml)er 
would come the necessity for the careful protection of such 
blooms a& may be required for exhibition purposes.. Tq 
prevent the possibility of any injury from vermin, the forming 
buds are often put into muslin bags till they begin to expand. 
It is suflicient to shade dark-colored flowers from the sun 
merely, but delicate flowers are generally shaded quite close 
to preserve their purity and delicacy. 

Stimulants should not be administered till the buds begin 
to color, and then it must be used with discretion, regard 
being had to the variety under cultivation. Liquid manure 
is of great use in the production of large flowers, afid it 
should not be had recourse to until the plant has nearly 
completed its growth. The best liquid manure is that from 
a tank which receives the drainage of stables, and it may be 
used twice a week. It is best used in wet weather, taking 
care to avoid wetting tlie foliage. 
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Flowers with either loose cenfres or bard eyes are ollea 
the bane df the dahlia grower, and the disturber of his peace. 
It has been recommended that all flowers inclined to be loose 
and open in the centre, or apt to become thin after the first 
series of blooms, should always be grown from pot roots. 
Flowers of this character are little to be depended on from 
plants obtained by a division of the roots, and still less from 
plants obtained from cuttings^ On the other hand, and in the 
case of flowers inclined to come witli hard eyes, it is advised 
that the plants be obtained from struck cuttings, 4n preference 
to ground or pot roots. Sorts inclined to this defect should 
be planted early, the plants should also be strong, and 
the soil extra rich, and an abundance of extra water should 
be administered, and the plants be allowed to grow without 
any or a very slight amount of thinning. 

As growers of the dahlia are often anxious to save* some 
seed for their own use, what flowers remain on the plants by 
the third week in September should be left to perfect their 
seed, whic)^ is sure to be produced largely as soon as tlie 
growth of the plant is efiectually stopped. When the season 
is so far advanced that danger from frost may be apprehended, 
the pods should be gathered, each with a stem six or eight 
inches long ; then tied up into bunches, half-a-dozen together, 
and hung up in a greenhouse or elsewhere, where a little 
heat could be put on, in order to dry up any moisture that 
may be in the pod. In due time the pods should be rubbed 
to pieces, put into paper bags, and cleaned at leisure. The 
seed should be sown in March in a cucumber frame, or a 
hotbed, and the plants potted ofi* when larg^ enough, gradually 
hardened, and planted out to bloom in a prepared piece of 
ground about a foot and a-half a-part. 

The roots of the dahlias should be taken up, say in October — 
the state of the weather will be the best guide ; they should 
be well dried, and they keep very well in a dry warm cellar ; 
wherever they are put it should be secure from danger by frost. 
Some varieties will not produce sound roots in the ground, 
and invariably perish. Of those sorts some pot roots should 
be preserved, as they winter easily if excluded from the frost; 
they are also very suitable for travelling to any distance. 
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ON THE OCCURRENCE OP THE AUTUMNAL COLCHICUM. 

BT JOHN L. BUSSnJ., 81LKM, HAS8. 

• 

The discovery, or rather notice of the Heather ( Calluna 
vulgaris') a few years ago, and its claim as a New England 
plant, has been this year ritlilled by the occurrence of a 
beautiful flowering bulb in the meadows of the little mountain 
town of Dublin, New jBampshire. 

A single specimen of the Autumnal Dogsbane (^Colchicum 
Auiumnaie L.) was found last year by a lady friend, and this 
autumn, early in October, in a meadow close by the shore of 
the lake, as many as fifty flowers were counted ip full blossom, 
giving the ground a gay and pleasing aspect. On inquiring, 
it was ascertained that the plant had been seen only for a few 
years past, no one previously knowing anything about it. 
There can be scarcely a doubt of its being introduced ; but 
when or how is as yet involved in obscurity : no more doubt 
of its adventitious character than that of many introduced 
and nationalized plants, the Calluna included, which growing 
as it does in the neighborhood of a Scotch settlement, naturally 
suggests the transportatioi^of its seeds in bedding, clothing, 
Ac. The Colchicum, however, cannot be*so readily accounted 
for, being a bulb, and its seeds not likely to occur among 
grass seed, even were the meadow where it is found cultivated 
for English hay. 

The pleasure of this discovery is enhanced by the fact that, 
in both cases, female eyes detected the first instance, the 
heather having been noticed by a Scotch girl and the Colchi- 
cum by some ladies resident for the summer, who brought 
me flowers and bulbs. 

The Colchicum is a well-known autumnal flowerer, and 
much prized in gardens; but the one best known is the 
variegated flowered (C. varief^atum)^ with beautiful, square 
checker-spotted petals, reminding us of the Guninea-hen 
tulip (^FrUiUaHa meleagris} of the spring. The florists have 
lately imported for sale, the typical kind, whose name is 
identical with that of the species found at Dublin, N. H., and 
a variety of which is the album or white flowered kind of the 
catalc^ues. 
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• 

The Autumnal Golcliicum is found pleutifullj in the 
meadows of Italy, and oceurs in ttie wel meadows of the 
subalpine regions of the Jura mountains. In very cold and 
frosty seasons, it does not blossom till the following spring, 
and i^i this condition is the C. verncUe of Hofiman, as we 
learn from Godet, Flore du Jura^ p. 669. Loudon gives a list 
of several other species found indigenous in Hungary, Greece, 
Levant, Crimea and Southern Europe^ As a garden plant, 
the Golchicum succeeds best when suffered to increase indefi- 
nitely, and to form large and compact masses ; the flowers, 
when numerous, are more effective among the fading glories 
of the border. 
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HfPFovBJB ]tBAMrfOfi«8^ — ^When at Mr. Baekboose's the other day, I saw 
aone 6n^ specuaeiiB of this vahiable oniameiital abrah, heavily eropped 
with rich orange^colored berrieay whi(^ the plant retaiaa thioa|[h th« 
winter. I am surprised thia ehnib ia not more generally planted, as it ia 
both cheap and hardy, and fonba excellent underwood ; bat to have it 
well berried it ahonld be ezpoaed. This plant is better known to many as 
the Tea buckthero. There is also Hippoph» angnstiibfia, a bvight silveiy 
kind, which ia very attractive amongst a mass of evergreens.^ Gdrdl 
Chnm) 

SoBTBoptCAL Plaitts. — ^K. P. A. of Massschusetts, asks the Gardenei's 

Chronicle what are the best subtropical plants, and the following are 

fecoromended:-* • 

Aralia papylifera, Cypenis altermibfius, 

Acanthaa lusitanicut, Caladivm eaculentnm, 

** mollis, ^ batavienae, 

'' spinosQS, Begonia nitida, 

Solannm marginatam, ^ ricinifolia, 

^ fobustum, ** prestonieiisis, 

^ IffSQUiiatum, Gcmnem seabra, 

Cannas, • *^ manicata, 

Amecia zygemeris, Hibisens palostris, 

Curculiga saoMttrensis, Melianthus major, 

Cypenis papyrus, Monstera deficiosa. 
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Lilt SHowiiir«r.^When sending^ lilies fbr ^xhibitdon I followed iHbat 
I believe is the otfoal cQstonvof preventing the poHeif seilihg this petals 
by tying ap the stamens in c<Mlon .wool. Mr. Veitch told me that silver 
paper was better than cotton, and I fotfnd it so, but tying with awkward 
fingers olten doel mischief. I have just tried a thitf fndia rubber band 
ilk place of the tying, and find it so soccessflil that it may be perhaps 
w^rdi whHe t6 make it known to e^ibitohi. These rings are about ha:lf 
id inch diiameter.--(i0ll) 



LAOBiBifALiAs.— A coitespdodent, who is very successful with these 
beautiful bulbs, cultivates them as follows: — As sodh as the leaves turn 
yellow, say at the end of May or June, they are laid aside in the potting 
ilhed, not being estposed to damp in any way. Here the bulbs rest uiitfl 
September, when they are taken out of their quartern, and all this old soil 
ijhaken off^ and repotted' in a compost of equal parts of loam, leaf mould, 
and add decomposed manure, with a good addition of silver sand. The 
tfiziM of the pots are four and five inches wide. In this' last size I 
have seen M. Wisbey exhibit magnificent specimens at our April shows, 
which hate been much admired, bearing spikes, I should say, from six to 
ifine inches of flower, without slalks. The kitods were In tricolor, and 
L. orchidoides, the latter niuch the finer of the two.— (Ji^) 

Mv84 ESxiSETC; — t havo recently seen a fiiie plant of diis- Bfusa, that* 
remained in the open air thk^ugh the winte(i of ]867-€, in' Baron Hauss^' 
man's garden in the Bois de Cologne. It was left in the pbsition ih whi^tt 
it grew, during the summer of 1667, and in the month of November, 
eovered with a little thatched frittie, the space about Hid fikbt being filled 
widi dry leaves, all the leaves wei^ cut ofiT. In the spring the protection 
was removed^ and the leaves pushed vigorously. It had (on the 8Bi' 
September, 1868) sixteen leaves, not one of which was torii or' lacerated' 
although in an exposed position. It was not more than five feet high, but 
«i)ore attractive than larger individuals of the same species, firom being so 
compact, nutattered in itii growth; As most i^ple who grow it will have 
means of growing it' iU'-dodrs, in winter, and as it is so^rai^ this way of 
keeping it is not likely to be taken advantage of with us at present, but 
that it can, and hlis^becn so wintered is one entirely new. Independently' 
^iui'usein theopeti air,8s at Bktterriea Park, it is thd finest pIMnt e«ie|i 
intrbdttced to this cbufitiy,' for planting out in the bed of a conservttioiyv 
doing finely in a cool house. — {Id,) 



StoXEStA ctaMa.-— Atlow nte' to cajl attention' to this harify'pllint fd^' 
i^cmservktory deodMkMi; It fibwefsso late in the autumn thatf to s^e it^ iii- 
perfbctioh it should! be grown rafpotb and bldorned iiiidbofto ; othefWM thb 
Mriy frosts wf II spoil its beanty. I kii/»w of nothing tb- etimpM #tth ilrl^- 
tbe s^m'^ seaiMm foif the' btitpbtUM^ of its larg^rbloe flo«r<$til^M)^ 

YOL XXitV.— NO. Xtl. 24 
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Iresine Herbstii. — How Iresine has stood the drought w a fitting 
subject of inquiry at the end of so exceptional a season. Notwithstanding 
the prolonged drought, the plant has done remarkably well in some 
positions, and particularly has this been observed at Muneham park, near 
Abingdon. So generally good is it here, as a rule, that Mr. Stewart has 
quite abandoned the use both of Perilla nankinensis and Aroaranthus 
melancholicus ruber, preferring the Iresine to either. No matter what the 
position occupied by the plant, whether under the shade of the fine trees 
that shelter some portions of the garden, or on the south terrace garden, 
without any shade whatsoever, save in the early part of the day, it is very 
rich and bright, desei^ing all the praise written and spoken of it Pegging 
down is evidently the secret of Mr. Stewart's success with the plant. This 
is efifected early in the season, as soon as the shoots are long enough to 
admit of its being done. From each joint spring rootlets that fasten 
themselves into the soil, and become so many more arteries supplying 
^ life and vigor to the plants. If the weather be dry long in the season, the 
Iresine Li freely watered,- and rapid growth ensues. There is scarcely 
anything of a special character about the soil, and all the beds at Nuoebam 
are re-enforced at the commencement of each season by the addition of 
some charcoal soil, which is formed by the ashes on the rubbish heip. 
This may suit the Iresine ; certain, it is that the red hue of the foliage 
comes out exceedingly bright, many of the leaves being infused or flaked 
and marked with a lively violet carmine hue. Mr. Stewart uses the 
Iresine largely for edging pwposes for medium sized beds, but it is kept 
well pinched back. — (ItL) 



New Zealand Flax, (Phormium tenax.) — This really oseful plant 
deserves to be generally cultivated in the gardens of Great. Britain, not only 
on account of its ornamental foliage, but also for the uses to which it 
may be turned. A large plant, which I have growing in a very exposed 
situation, has this season produced from 700 to 800 leaves, averaging four 
feet in length, and seventeen spikes of bloom, from seven to twelve fee( 
high, which have again prudticed well ripened seed. The- leaves have all 
been turned to account by experimentalists, who are sanguine that at some 
future day we shall have sufficient supply of the fiax manufactured from 
them to place it in commercial competition with Russian hemp, with which 
I have but little to do as yet, but I would wish particularly to recommend 
the plant to the attention of British gardeners, as both ornamental and 
nsefuL 

It is easily raised from seed, requiring but the protection of a cold frame 
in its earliest stages of growth. A good stifiT loam seems to be the soil 
most suited to it The young plants soon develop themselves, and produce 
leaves of sufficient length for use, the fibre being so strong that it is only 
necessary to strip the leaves lengthwise, after separating them from the 
plant to have.i>«aids and strips of any required length for tying. It grows 
very freely, either among shrubs, in the pleasure ground, or in a portion of 
the kitchen gtxi^ allotted to it, requiring but little attention, after once 
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planting^ and little space would be required to produce the necessary 
quantity of tyin^ material. So far would it be immediately useful to the 
garden, supplying a constant stock of fresh tying material, which is easily 
prepared for use. « 

Those of excellent quality is also made from the fibre. In proof of the 
durability of this I may state that a line made of it, and constantly exposed 
to the elements, lasted three years. I have also seen the most beautiful 
silken-textured flax prepared from the fibre, after the extraction of the 
resin it contains. The foliage % so bold and handsome in its style of 
growth, that irrespective of the uses to which it is turned, the plant is 
worthy of cultivation, and may be safely recommended for open air culture 
in all the southern and westero counties of England, as well as further 
north, where shelti^red situations can be afibrded it. — [Gard, Chron.) [We 
call the attention of lovers of fine foliage to this plant It is not hardy 
enough for our northern climate, and must have protection in the house 
or cellar. But it is a very handsome object planted out in the spring, 
and taken up in the autumn, giving it a good rich soil. In Virginia and 
farther south it is probably hardy. It should be more extensively intro- 
duced. — Ed.] 
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LiLtUM AURA TOM. — I Went some time since (August 12) to Melchet Court 
Gardens, to see that grand specimen of the Lilium auratum, concerning 
which Mr. Cross had written a few particulars ; these, however, might well 
be enlarged upon, as anything that relates to the successful cultivation of 
such a fine specimen of the Lilium tribe cannot fail to be of interest The 
bulb was purchased in 1864 of Messrs. Veitch &. Sons, of Chelsea, for the 
sum of three guineas ; that season it produced one flower only. In 1665 
it produced seven blooms, and thirty-one blooms in 1866. The following 
year the bulb sent up three stems, which carried 104 blooms, and this year 
it has three large stems and four smaller ones, with a total of 161 blooms. 
One of the large stems has come flattened, thus somewhat crowding the 
flowers, the otiiers are perfectly round. In consequence of the height of 
the stems the appearance of the plant is not exactly jKeasing, but the four 
smaller stems give some relief. " Previously,'' said Mr. Cross, " I had been 
in the habit of taking away the newly-formed bulbs, till the present year, 
when I allowed them to remain, and the smaller stems are the consequence. 
For the future I shall allow them to remain, in the belief that by encouraging 
the growth of a quantity of small bulbs, I may eventually produce in the 
plant a near approach to the pyramidal form." With regard to its successfu 1 
cultivation, Mr. Cross states that the bulb should never be deprived of soil. 
The bottom roots are of an exceedingly fleshy character, and should never 
be allowed to become dried, which will be the case if the bulb is quite 
shaken out After blooming, continue to water freely, until the foliage 
turns yellow. When the stems are cut down turn the pot on its side, and 
allow it to remain in a dry house or shed for the winter; shift into a larger 
pot in February, rubbing off about one-third of the old- compost, and using 
a fresh mixture of turfy loam, peat, and leaf mould, or well-rotted dang ; 
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Iceep the top of the bulb seTerml iqchee fajdow the top (^ the po^ ae thp 
pnocip^l rootlets are emitted from the haae of the flower nUm^ am epuce ip 
tbuB afforded for liberal toprdressing. — (£fartf. Cbrojiu) 



The Clocbb. — ^This, which ia simply a laf^ ajid cheap be]]-g)aee» is 
used io every FreDch garden that I haye seen, and it i» the oloohe whio|i 
enables the French market gardeners to eycel aH others in the prodoctioii 
of spring salads. Acree of them may be seen in the market gardenfi 
around Paris, and private gardens have l^em in proportion to their extent-^ 
from the small garden of the amateur with a few doeen or scores, to tb^ 
large garden where they require several hundreds or thousands of then^ 
They are about sixteen inches high, and the same in diametei of basse, and 
cost about a franc a-piece, or a penny or two less if bought in quantity. 
Messrs. Vilmorin, the well-known seed merchants of Pans, haye obliged 
me with the address of a person who supplies them — Rouchonwat Jerine* 
75, Rue du Faubourg St Antoine. Qe offers them at 85 francs per 1(KI» 
if more than 500 are taken ; smaller quantities aJt 90 fnmcs per 100 — L e^ 
at the rate of about 9d. each. The cloches are packed by twentiee, 
four francs being charged for the package; but the vendor will not he 
responsible for breakage in transit The advantages of the cloche are^-it 
never requires any iiepairs; it is easy of carriage when casefuUy packed 
(one inside the other in a rough frame made for tbo purpose); hut, careCuHf 
hapdled, one is very rardy broken in the Paris market gardens— level as a 
billiard-table, and without a leaf out of its place; they are easily cleaned — 
a swill in a tank and a wipe of a wad of hay every antumii, cleans and 
prepares them for their winter work. They are useful in many ways beside 
salad growing; for example, in advanping various crops in spring, rpisiaif 
seedlings and striking cuttings, and, finally, they are cheapi A t bopsand 
of them may be bought for 4QL, or less in France, and with gqod manage- 
ment tiiese would ^oon more than repay the cultivator. But of coni^e it i* 
only in markot gardens tha^ they would be required in such quantitieB as 
that ond in some small gardens not more than a few dozen will be wanted. 
£lvery garden sboidd be furnished with tli^ero, according to its sixe ; and 
when we get used to them, and learn how very useful (bey are for maaf 
things — from the full developing of a Christmas rose to the forwarding of 
herbs, and even stools of iisparagus in spring-^l have no doubt they will be 
much in demand. — (H) 



How TO WAKV GaAVEi. W'ALM* — Wheu we ^nd walks, which ought to 
be of a pale warm brown color, looking green, we may be assured thai 
such a condition of things is an unmistakable sign of neglect But it may 
not be easy, ait a first glance, ^ways to 4otermine who is rooft to Uame 
for this. The keeper of the paths will b,e that persofi if the paths wen 
properly made in the first instance, for then no excuses oi^ be allowed for 
their not being well kept ; but if the walks were not oiiginally well mad^ 
the maker of them is the person who deserves the gi'eatest anioiint of 
censure for their b,ad condition* FnMQ theite lemarfc? H wiU hie gleja^ei 



thttt gnvtl wailks imMt fiitt be pntpmif. inftde, and Bee^oiJif^ they inast be 
oatefally attended to, if their owner woeld kKve them look ee they oughl 
to look* 

First, bow to make a gravel waUu Heving marked ont with pc^ tbi 
direction in whieh the walk ie to gOy.dig out the aoil to the depth of at kaet 
a foot, and remove^this ecnl soaiewheff^ ont of the way, ae> it wiU not h^ 
wanted again -Ibr the present purpose. If it sbonld be good mottld ,that id 
being dug ont, it should, of course, be wheeled away, and heaped up for 
use on some future occaaioo, for good mould is not often eo pJentilnl or so 
ea^ of access that we csn afford to throw it away. If, on the other handy 
the soil is a stiff day^ and yon have the meahs oi wheeling it sufficiently 
far off from the boose to bum it, by all means do so, for' burnt clay (or 
balAst, as it is called in the neighborhood of London) is a valuable 
commodity to florists who labor in gardens having day soils. By sifting it 
yon can separats the larger poctions^which, when of the size of walnuts, 
are most useful in making paths — ^from the finer and dusty parts of s^ 
which are of great service if dug into heavy aoils, in lightening them. 
When the soil has been taken out to the required depth, dig a trench down 
the mUdle of this sunken path of the width i)i the spade and four or fiv^ 
indies deep, and take care that the bottom of the sunken path shall not he 
lower at the sides than it i^ in the middle: this trench wiU thus receive 
and carry off any rain' that may fall, and will prevent it from lodging in any 
other part of the sunken path. The nejct step is to £11 up this trenoh and 
the lower half of this sunken path ^ith broken br icjis, or large stonee, or 
chalk in small blocks. By the uqe of such materials a thoroughly dry walk 
is secured at all times, even soon after the heaviest shower. Upon tbia 
coarse dminage it is desirable to spread three inches of any dry rubbish 
that can be scraped together, ^ch as shavings, wood^hippings, sweepioga 
of the wood-lM>nse,stKaw^dead stalks, or any similar kind of garden rubbish. 
This will prevent the next layer of material from running down amongst 
the coarse drainage. For this next layer there can be nothing better than 
two or three inches of burnt olay, from wLioh the dust and finer particles 
have been acreened; tius should be wdl trodden down and then raked 
smooth, leaving it slightiy raiaed in the middle. If this ballast cannot 
readily be obtained, some very coarse gravel must be substituted for it, and 
trodden down in the same way. The path being now nearly filled up, is 
prepared for receiving its top layer and final coating of the best gravel that 
i»n be bought. This should be spread evenly two or three inches thidc, 
then well trodden down, next smoothed witWtbe back of the nkoyand 
finally idled with a heavy roller. The surface of the walk muat not be 
left flat, but muat be slightly convex, so as to throw off the rain from tho 
middle to the aidea. If the curve be too great the palh will be veiy 
frnpleasant walking for two or three people toother, while too flat a 
curve will entail puddles, from the water not ninnipg off. It is desirable, 
therefore, to give a role for the btest form of curve. It will be found that a 
Hse of half an inch for every foot that the pathway is wide, will make a 
good curve for all walks up to six feet in width ; thus, for a walk of fouir 
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feet wide, the middle ought to be about two inches higher than the sides. 
Men who are accustomed to the work will gravel and roll a path very 
regularly and evenly, and apparently without taking particular pains aboat 
it The amateur, however, will find it expedient to provide himself with a 
piece of half-inch deal board, some six inches wide, and of the length of 
the intended width of the walk, and from one edge to saw out, with a 
key-hole saw, a curved piece of wood corresponding to the proposed curve 
of the surface of the walk. He can then use the remaining piece as a 
guage, with which to determine, as he proceeds, whether the walk is in all 
places properly and evenly curved. Whatever you have to do in moving 
gravel should be done in dry weather ; for, if it is moved in wet weather, 
the rain is liable to wash away some of the loam which is mixed with it, 
and upon which you depend for its binding together when well rolled* It 
is upon this account advisable only to spread a few yards of gravel at a 
time, and to roll it and finish it off before spreading any more. Walks so 
made are always the firmest 

Having thus explained how a good gravel walk should be made, it only 
remains to say a few words about keeping it in good order. It may get 
into bad order from two causes ; either from weeds being allowed tA grow, 
or from unevenness of surface. Weeds may be removed by pulling them 
op, or by raking them oflf when the surface has been loosened ; in either 
case it will be found easier to do this after a shower of rain. Unevenness 
may proceed from wheelbarrows or heavily nailed boots passing roughly 
over the path during or after rain. To remedy this, the surface must be 
loosened with a spade or fork to the depth of about an inch, by holding the 
tool almost on a level with the ground instead of upright; the gravel must 
then be trodden, raked smooth, and well rolled. Frequent rolling is one of 
the best preventives of weeds, as it keeps ti^ surface so hard and smootii 
that weeds cannot readily grow upon it, and are ab liable to be blown off 
again as they are to be blown there. • 

In places where you have seen thistles or bindweed forcing their way 
up through a gravel path, you may be sure that the foundation of that 
walk has not been properly made ; and the same may be safely asserted of 
any walk which assumes a greenish tinge from the young growth of moss ; 
this is always a sign of defective drainage, and nothing but remaking the 
walk in a proper manner will effectually correct it Mosses and other 
dwarf annual weeds will not grow upon a smooth, dry, well-drained surface ; 
and deep-rooted perennial weeds will not force their way up through eight 
or nine inches of bricks an4 rubbish, topped with &vq or six inches of hard 
compact gravel, though they might perhaps manago to get through the 
gravel by itself. -These lower strata of drainage materials also prevent 
worms boring up, and discoloring the gravel with their pyramidal casts. 
In short, a well-made gravel walk, though it may cost rather more at first 
than a badly made one, will always look as it should do, and in the end 
will prove cheaper than any. other. — (hL) 
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orticullnral Operations 



FOR DECEMBER. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 



The cool weather of November has reminded cultivatora of the proper 
precautions for winter; and, though December maj be mild, the sooner 
everything is done the better* 

Grape Vines, in the early houses, will now be breaking well, and will 
soon show their fruit buds. Do not attempt to force too rapidly in these 
short days and little sun. Maintain a good day heat, but not too high 
during the night. Give additional covering to the border before severe 
cold sets in. Vines in greenhouses and graperies should now be pruned. 
Hardy vines may be laid down and protected with earth or litter, if not 
already done. 

Strawbrrrt Beds should, be lightly covered with strawy manure, 
sedge, or short hay. Plants in pots, intended for forcing, and for early 
fruit, should be removed to a warm shelf, near the glass. Those for later 
use may remain in the frame, well protected with leaves, to keep out any 
frost 

Manure may now be applied to all kinds of fruit trees, spreading it on 
the ground in a circle of three feet. It will be much more eflfective than if 
put on in the spring. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

The greenhouse and conservatory should now receive good attention, and 
preparations made for a gay appearance next month. All plants done 
flowering should be removed, if there are other houses. Camellios will 
soon be in full flower, to be followed by azaleas, heaths, primroses, 
bouvardias, &.c. Top dress the plants, if they require it Wash the pots, 
tie to neat stakes, and keep everything neat and clean. 

Pelargoniums will now begin to require attention. Young stock and 
specimen plants should be repotted, and all have a cool, airy place, near 
the ^lass. Do not force into growth, but aim to have a short, stout, stocky 
habit Any extra heat is sure to injure the plants. Turn the pots round 
often, and tie out the shoots when crowded. 

Camellias will now begin to flower, and should have more water, with 
RB occasional dose of liquid manure. 

Azaleas, kept in the warmest part of the house, -will soon flower. 
Syringe often, and give liquid manure. 

Chinese Primroses should have a cool, airy shelf, and be cai^fully 
watered. They are impatient of a warm moist atmosphere. 

Cape Gbraniums are fine winter flowering plants. They should noi( be' 
diifted into slightly larger pots, in a peaty soil, and the stems tied up to 
neat stakes. 
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Japan Lilies should be potted, if not already done. Eeep in a cod 
place, under the stage, until well rooted. 

OxALiSES are very pi^y piants, and bloom all winter. They ahoald 
have a situation on a sunny shelf, where they will bloom abundantly. 

Scarlet Geraniums, and the zonal variegated kinds, will flower freeJjy 
if shifted into pots, not too large, and watered with liquid manure. 

Ferns should not be kept too wet; th^y like a moist atmoephere, but 
not too much dampnesft at the root Now iea gbod time to'nfpot ssch* aa 
ra^aire it 

Palms, Panoanuses, Agaves, and similar plants, should be kept rather 
dry, unless there is plenty of heat 

Marantas, of the different kinds, shoafd be repotted, and divided^ if 
Additional plaRts are wanted. 

OrchioS should be kept rather dry for a few weeks. 

BseoNiAS should be sparingly watered, unless kept in a good tem^ 
perature. - - 

Roses, kept in a frame, may now be removed to the house, and have a 
good pruning, aflor which they will commence to bloom. 

Heaths should be kept it) the coolest part <^the house* and as far away 
from fire heat as possible. A slight frost is* lees' injurioosthan diy heat 

Caluas should have an abundance of water, and occasionally liqoid 
manure. A pan under each pot, kept filled with water^ gives theaa 
additionnl vigor. 

If oNTHLT PifiKs, which haVo grown vigolxnisly, and full of flowers, may 
be repotted. 

Cyclamens should be kept in a cool, airy part of the house, near tlio 
glass. 

CtNRRARtAS AND CA'LCBOLARrAs should be sfaifled into larger pots. 
Fumigate, if the green fly appears. Keep them in a Cool place. 

CiBsus Discolor, one of the most beautiful plants, fi^uld be ahak^ 
partially out of the soil, and repotted into ftesh, light, peaty eaith. Keep 
in a warm place. 

Vfrbbnas, Ptrrthrvms, and all other kinds of bedding pknts, shcNild 
be propagated' next mointh. 

Gladiolus, for early bloomings may soon be potted^ 

Htacinths, in pots, may now be brought into the house. Give ik^pt ^a 
tlMMrough watering. 

Gloxinias and Achimenes, (br floweiing early, may be potted aooa. 

Da^hncs, as soon as the flowering is over,fihimtd be pronedand repottJiBd. 

Fuchsias should now be shaken out of the old^ soil, (and repotted; HeA^l 
lircfm < wc41 in,'to make good shaped heads. Propagate fofa young stook. 

Seeds of Pansibs may be planted' ibra sueeesstotf of blooot 
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JAPAN LILIES. 

HOVEY & OO. 

irO. 53 KOBTH HABEET 8TBEBT, 

BOSTON, 

Offer for sale one of the largest *" a < ^ 'ons of the splendid Japan Lilies, including many 
of their fine seedlings, whiof v^-^ 'ncreased in sufficient quantity to offer to the 

trade. Th^ise Seedlings :uced by hybridization with our hardiest kinds 

and are much strong^* ; " uie original species, throwing up stems ^ve feet 

high, containing fr*";.; ' ' jty flowers. 

The prices by the '".c\ das follows: — 

Lancifolium albom, pure white, --------- $4 00 

" roseom, rose-spotted, --- 400 

" rubrum, crimson-spotted, - - - - - -'- - 400 

*^ selected seedlings, very finely spotted, - - - - - 4 00 

Melpomene, with deep blood-colored spots, - - - - - - -,1200 

Terpsichore, large, rosy crimson spots, -.-----. 800 

Urania, blush-tinged and crimson-spotted, '- - 900 

Thalia, spotted with ruby, 800 

Eva, distinct, dwarf, rosy lilac spots, ........900 

Iianoifolium» rubrxim and roseum, by the 100 or 1000 at liberal rates. 

ALSO, THE FOLLOWING FlIfE LILIES BT THE DOZEN: — 

L. Brownii, a superb white flower, trumpet-shaped, six inches long, - - - 24 00 
Auratum, magnificent, white and yellow, with purple spots, - - - 18 00 

Eximna, true, very large trumpet-shaped white flowers, - - - - 5 00 
Groom's Hybrid, with deep blood -colored and spotted flowers, - - - 5 00 
Excelsum, beautiful, with pale buff flowers, growing four feet high, - - 8 00 
Superbum, a splendid lily, red and orange-spotted, six feet high, - - - 4 00 

Candidum, the old white lily, 200 

Longiflorum, with very large white trumpet-shaped flowers, - - . 2 00 

Tigrinia, (Tiger lily,) - - - - I 50 

Martagdn, various colors, ----------400 

Chalcedonicum, with small scarlet flowers, -.---. -4 00 

Biilbs ready for delivery October 10th. 

The months of October and November is the best season for planting these Lilies in 
the open ground. For cultivation in pots, they should be planted at the sime time, and 
be wintered in a frame, protected from severe frosts, or they may be kept dry till February 
and then potted. They will then bloom beautifully in July and August. No plants of 
recent introdnction are more valuable than the Japan Lilies. Aug. 
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The Publishers ha^iig disposed of the 
Magazine to the proprietors of the Journal 
OF HoRTicuLTDRE, that joumal will be sent to 
all our subscribers. 






All who wish to receive fefe Journal, in 
the place of the Magazine, will enclose $3 to 
us, for which they will receive it regularly, and 
also two plants of the President Wilder straw- 
berry. 

This arrangement, we hope, will induce 
our friends to continue their pleasant relations 
with us, and obtain a Magazine which we trust 
will well supply the place of our own. 

To our Club Subscribers we offer 

The Joumal of Horticulture and Gardener's 

Monthly, for - - ' " $4.75 

The Joumal, Gardener's Monthly and Horticul- 
turist, for $6.5(] 

HO VET & CO. 
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